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LETTER XVI. 

* r 

The Whig Lord Molesworth held the 
" Church to be a part of the State/' .and was 
an <advocate^ in the reign of Queen, Anne/ for 
y religious distinctions on account of religiqw 
opipioDs/' that is, of religious opinions affecting 
^uman aclipns;. and would allow of no ** pre* 
tence of religion or conscience// or of divine 
institution^ to justify a breach of human. laws, 
in relation to the things spiritual of society; 
he.thpught bigotry the occasiqu; of .most of th^ 
great mischiefs which afflicted mankind ; and, 
accusing the Roman Catholics and others 
of that bigotry, or, by another word, of that 
spirit of licentiousness, that spirit of insubordi- 
nation, to human law, and of enmity to liberty, 
be was for ''using severities. or dtstinctions" 
against them all ; which , '.' severities or dis- 

tinctions>'' he wished to be relaxed, when it 
could be done with '' safejty or advantage'' (i( 



could not be done with advantage, unless done 
with safety) ** to the State," 

The wish or disposition, in appropriate cir-^ 
cumstances, was a benevolent movement of his 
inibd, and it cost his lordship nothing ; but 
your *^ when," like your ^*if/' is a great peace- 
niaker/ aiid qualifies a number of speeches, 
l^ord Moleswofth is in the same story com 
ceming a ^'standing army;'" he would give up 
both '* religious distinctions/' and a '* standing 
army/' just when there should be no need of 
teitheir (domestic, or foreign, we must sup- 
jpose) ; and besides, in strictness, his lordship's 
j^rbspective '^charity'* leans rather to the 
Prbtestant Nonconformists, than to the Homau 
Catholics, though, as I freely admit, the priri- 
cipje ilB the samct In our days, however, there 
are those who both teach and fancy, and some 
who only teach^ that the very *' when*' of Lord 
Hbleswoirlh is at last arrived, and that we inky 
now ^* enlarge our charity/* My answer^ for 
the ptiesenit, shall be brief, and will have refer^ 
eiice bhly to British Roman Catholics, When 
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the advocates of the Roin«n Catholic claims 
are met by observations upon the aspiring aud 
restless religious character of the body, they 
commonly admit that particular charge, but 
rejoin, that this foible has its origin in the 
present depressed state of the persons to whom 
it applies, and would infallibly disappear if 
they were but once exalted. But Lord Moles* 
worth's objection expressly overturns this ex* 
cuse. It is *' when uppermost," according tfi 
that Whig authority, that the Roman Catholic 
^' can bear with nobody that differs from him ia 
opinipn." So that, thus far, it might seem to 
be unalterably true, that the Roman Catholic 
i§ aspiring and restless, whetl^er lowj^rmost or 
uppermoi^t! 

But tlie advocates of the claims^ h^ye still 
a. salvo: the *' wlxen" is certainly come. A 
blind j^tention, to history is the siagle cause 
pf Qur^mists^kes. Roman Catholicism is jqq 
longsr what it was. This is the story in 
Englsuid, fpr the hood-winkiog of poor Johil 
BuUI 
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t have professed my 6wn qualified regard 
for the testinlony of history upon the. occasion ; 
the whole scope of my efforts has been to fix 
ybunteyes on th(B day ^before you; and I have 
^h6wil ^Qu^^dmething of what the religious 
4Shteract^r of thCiBritish Roman Catholics is, in 
^ut tt^n country, at the moment in which l^am 
writing J- But look- through the rest of Europe ! 
liibok at Italy,' Spain, and France ! In France; 
V^hile our correspondence is proceeding, the 
Homan Gathdics^ and the Protestants are in 
feLCtual 'Collision; and there, therefore, the 
tiligious events of- the • day afford us peculiar 
instruction. The lawsi have equalised the civil 
conditions of the two parties, and, in. this 
respect, therefore, the model of what is de^ 
sired for this kingdom is under our eyes. The 
Roman Ckthoiics, too, are " uppermost;" they 
are not in .that depressed state, therefore] 
which/ accoi^dihg to tlie advocates of their 
ctedms among ourselves, is the excuse for their 
restlessness. Further still, it is the passing 
hour of which we speak, and Roman Catho- 
licism is now no longer what it was ! • In 
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France^ therefore, with an equalisation of civil 
rights, an ascendancy of the Roman Catholic 
body, and with all the improvements . of the 
enlightened era in which we are so happy as 
to live, every thing must be favoui^ble to the 
e:ithibition of the Rbman Catholic religious 
character! - 



And so it assuredly is, if we can believe the 
enlightened public &(peakers, and enlightened 
and veracious public press in England ? But 
what say the Protestants and the public press 
m Firahce — in France, where e^tperience might 
confirm the representation ? Why, the cry in 
France, at this moment, is that Roman Catholic- 
ism, Roman Catholicism '' uppermost !'' and all, 
is, what Roman Catholicism always was before, 
restless and persecuting; and that, though it has 
not, hitherto, obtained triumphs in our day as 
brilliant, that is, as remorseless, as anciently, 
" its spirit, its tendency, its efforts, and its 
end, are constantly the same ; " and that it is 
in this manner is manifested, at this time, iii 
France, that Jesuitical influence which, in a 
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former age, procured the revocation , of th^ 
Edict of Nantz : *' C'est ainsi," ss^ys a FrencU 
writer^ last mouth,, while annoui^ciDg th^ ap« 
pearance of a new publication, entitled, *' La 
R6vue Protestante,'' *' c'est ainsi qui se mani- 
festo chez nous Tinfluence de ce pouvoir J^su* 
itique, qui dans d'autres temps fit r^voq er 
r Edit de Nantz ; il n' en est pas reveau au 
point d' obtenir des triomphes aussi 6clatans, 
mais r esprit, la tendance, les efforts, le but^ 
sont toujours les monies/' 

Sixty years ago, another French writer «Xr 
pressed himself almost in the same terms: *^ If 
they no longer burn heretics in Frapce/' s^id 
he, ''it is not their fault : give them the ppwer, 
and tbey will make ample use of it. ]Lj^t t^ien^ 
be permitted, to-morrow, to.pstab)ish the Inqui- 
sition, where at present it is not ; and, jlu two 
months, fires will be litin the four corner^ of 
Europe. The seeds of cruelty and rage, j^v^ 
not the le^ in their hearts, becaiise they d9 
not, at this .moment, discover tberoa?Ives; t^er^ 
wants only. sufficient liberty,. fi>r those se^s t9 



acquire a sudden and prodigious growth, Md 
to be able to consume the Universe." '* S'iis 
lie les brAIent pas, ce n'est pas leur faute : qu* 
on leur donne carte blanche. Ton verra beau 
jeu: qu'on leur permettre demain d'etablir 
V Inquisition partout oil elle n'est pas; dans 
deux mois les buchers seront allum^s aux 
quatre coins de T Europe. Le germe de h 
cruaut^ et de la fureur n'en existe pas moins 
dans leur &me, quoiqu'il n'y paroisse pas: il 
ne leur manque qu' une enti^re liberti6 pour 
que ce germe se d^velope; pour qu* il 
prenne un accroissement subit et prodigieux; 
pour qu*il devienne capable d'embriser tout 
rUnivers." 

*' The threats of intolerance,'* says a French 
newspaper of yesterday, "burst forth from every 
side: " — '* Les menaces d'iniolerance s'^clatent 
de toutes parts ; *^ and another public writer of 
the day gives the following picture of the actual 
state of Jesuitism in hrs country : " A society 
formally proscribed by our laws, shows itself ih 
full day, and no longer disguises even its name. 
It is tolerated, welcomed, and obeyed, by those 



in power ; its influence penetrates every where, 
governs every thing, and corrupts every thing. 
It procures the establishment of frightful laws, 
it threatens the liberty of worship, by refusing 
ipiftistersto Reformed congregations, and school> 
matters for Protestant children : it wheedles, it 
}))usters, it fondles, it accuses, it places or dis- 
places, it punishes and rewards; it ms(k3s use^ 
in a word, at this very moment, and with osten,- 
jl;atiqn, of the blind patronage of authority, to ia- 
fiQ>uate;and;grandify itself, -and soon it will auda- 
ciously take the place of that power of yrhich it 
now makes use'/' — *' Une soci6t6 formellement 
prpscrite par nos iois se montre k d^couyert, 
et ne d^guise m^me plus son nom ; elle - est 
tol^r^e, accueillie, ob6ie par T autorite; son 
influence p6n6tre partout, domine sur tout^ cor- 
f ompt tout ; elle obtient des Iois terribles, elle 
alarme la liberty des cultes, en faisant refuser 
jdes pasteurs ^ des communes . R6form6es, des 
maitres d'^coles pour Tinstruction des enfans 
«on Catholiques; elle caresse et ddnonce, elle 
.place et destitue, elle punit et recompense; 
elle s'aid^ enfin momentan6ment, et avec un 
certain patelinage, . d'un pouvoir aveugle, pour 
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s' insinHer, grandir, et bientdt se mettre auda 
^ciousement ^ la place de ce pouvoirT 

And what inference can you now, with fair- 
•ness, draw, if not, that Roman Catholicism, 
lowermost or uppermost, yesterday and to-day, 
in all circumstances, is the same? The only 
mystery is this, that any person of common 
knowledge should expect any thing else! What 
is altered ? Has the Church of Rome abandoned 
or modified its tenets? I have heard indeed, 
something about a union between the Churches 
of Rome and England; but the union, as far as 
I have been able to discover, is always to be 
brought about by concessions upon the part of 
the latter, and by none at all upon the part of 
the former. In point of fact, however, has the 
Church of Rome abandoned or modified its 
tenets?. It glories in its uncompromising uni- 
formity. But have the Roman Catholics aban- 
doned their Church, have they rejected the 
faith taught them by their priests? Are their 
priests discarded^ and have their flocks set up 
for themselves? Nothing of all this is pre- 
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tended ! Have the Romail Catholics, tbeo^ 
changed their temper, their piety, their charity, 
or even their mixed worldly and religious zeal for 
the aggrandisement of their body? fiaye they 
ceased to desire the salvation of mankind^ 
Have they come to the belief that salvation may 
be other than of their Church? H?ive;they 
even resolved upon the admission of Heretics^ 
and of us English Heretics specifically, to the 
name and pretensions ,of Ghmtians ? 

Nothing, again, of all this, is asserted. Well, 
then, have men altered? Is human nature 
altered? Are not the same ends pursped by 
the same means as heretofore? Is not the man, 
bom yesterday, the same, description of animal 
with the man born a thousand years ago? 

Animally, he is, reply, at last, t^e philoso- 
phers of the nineteenth century! But educa- 
tion! glorious education! the enlightenment^ 
the liberalism, the amazing refinement and im- 
provement of the nineteenth century ! Tiiei^e 
dre;am, that the humiaA chaEracter |s.Q)}fttiged, 
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because some petty superficial differences are 
produced by differences of education/ discloses 
itself upon every side. Sir George Rose, one 
of our ETangelicals, but not a voter for Sir 
Francis Burdett's Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
is scandalised tbat the people, of all ranks, 
enjoy themselves, upon Sundays, in Hyde Park ; 
but the correspondent of a daily paper^ who 
justly reproves so much wretched Puritanism, 
has not escaped the error of extolling, with the 
customary extravagance, these enlightened days : 
— " It is with regret," he observes, " I see men, 
like Sir George Rose, lending themselves to 
such wild and ridiculous notions : it might 
have done some centuries past ; but the age of 
cant and superstition is fast receding; — reasbn 
will prevail, in spite of the efforts to prevent 
it!" 

'* Cant" is probably not the proper term to 
be applied to the ** superstition" of Sir George. 
^' Cant" is the hypocritical expression of at- 
tachment to sentiments of virtue or of religion 
which the speaker does not entertain ; but, as 
to the influence of " cant," or of any other 
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impoature, in England ; such, for example, as 
the " cant" of pretending to seek the benefit of 
the great body of Roman Catholics, either in 
England or in Ireland, by means of British 
Roman Catholic Emancipation; — "cant" will 
never cease to have its full share of influence in 
England, nor will any cool-headed man easily 
believe the reverse., - What has been, will be^ 
in spite, even, of the"* Londpn University!" — -- 
'/ Though the English nation," says Hume, 
f be naturally candid and sincere, hypocrisy 
has prevailed among them beyond any example 
in ancient or modern times." But a living 
author (M. Joiiy) has made a remark upon this 
subject, which, while it brings down our con- 
tinued character for cuUibility to the present 
day, and almost to the date of the institution 
of the " London University," oflfers an expla?* 
nation which strikes me as equally just and 
philosophical. M. Joiiy, instead of saying, with 
Hume, " though the English," inculcates, that 
'' it is because the English nation is candid and 
sincere," that therefore hypocrisy has the most 
extravagant influence over it. It is because ^e 
are dull and single-hearted; because we lay dq 



4^ pl<ita, idfehti torfefin^d^ schemes, a^, wft 
' being' ^fiharpebs < Jdufs^Lve^; ^five no .sl^ll in fl^i 
: Meeting iduurpersi . that y^ ■; are , tbe3pr^ pf aU 
tfaiat <:otne;— rbroaiUy dv^tiiigjaishmg ;ou|r)5el^Tei3^ 
. tiy4]iis i^laBt par^uhr, accordiqgjto M^ Joiiy; 
,&iaa j(mT feUqw^Stubjeets the SicQtch,aud Irish. 
Now, a new smdifearful example^ ^sj»;ire y^ur7 
•elf, of this national trutl^,. will] present ;itself| 
if 1 ever the iEngUah nation looks quietly oo^ 
while Uie iniquitQtts fraud pfRomaa Catholic 
Emancipation is. carried iiWto: effe9tl But t 
will conclude this letter by subj^iQingjaT^c^n^ 
French anecdote, applicable to the general 
qQMtion of; the quietude !>f the Rppaan Ca- 

« 

when uppermost^ ; , 



The«:ndwspapers.Oif the Protestant . parti . «^ 
S wisserland published lately i^ome.paragraphs pi 
^hich the following are translations i"^*' Npii^^- 
i^tts fects evince tluit; there exist in; ?ra|ipe^ aad 
(particularly jitLyons, little nest^ of persons en* 
^g^^ed, (either in p€jr«uadiiig, or ialprcj^og Pw<^* 
ti9mtstobepotti*B«ai)asiGathQ Af^j^fjg^iig 
^>irerSwi8|S,8enra]^ts^pecmlly such wixmmfMi^ 



^e cftttton of Ymd, they induce theoL t6 yrpU^ 
to thedr relatioiii or frtemk> to^dniw tii^miM 
Lyons, nnder Hhb pretext of beiog^ acquainted 
with: good places ohfeaiimble in that city# 
When the yonng people arrive^ they aiie placed 
in the conrent of tiie Cfaartienar^ In tfaeihaadi 
of tibie Fffles de la CongregadieiK, who emfi^f^ 
to bring them over, the tarioua. xeaoumea oi 
money, promises, and threats. Thoaewfao/ artt 
obstinate- are cast o«t into the midat of the 
^eat city, and tliu» tfamwn in Ae wayr of 
tither dangers. 

^^A veiy short time since, three yemg 
women of the canton of Vttud went to Lybns^ 
and were carried to lodge at the Chartrenz. 
Iheessabitfy ^ged[> by ftrose by whont fhey 
were surrounded, one by^ one^ tfa^ changped 
tiieir religion. Ose of theaur concealing, at Ihe 
aame.tfane, iMr-abjttrationrWfiDte.torhat mothei^ 
hegging hev' to send her young bmtlwr tp 
hfBhft, beemse^ she had s» offer to g0t hufi 
mstnicted in a tarada: gatsdtoosi^. The 
mother let her son- depavt; an^ upcoa^^hii 
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ki44vttl, life mkff ^tt&iicied ^ a pHest, wttcr h^' 
iidttgM'-fiiih to cfaairgfe hi* • rtiligioh, afrd^M* 
cfente^hequently to th6 hoaiife- tdi^tie ^6 ydung 
riiah fe»<J§:ed, ia ordtt to ifepfeat his soRdtdtibiii^ 

;' • * ' ' f 

J . ■ ' t. ... 

A 

^*Tfete tootfrer, leartiing, ^t l(ifl^tb,dfrdiiitoii6!yv 
the eontetMoil of^ her daiighter, atttd ttte <f4iige* 
liHiicfi Ifhi-eateiied Kei* $on, left' Hfef caittdiii 
hastily for L^^tms, and went in sdareh of ffief fat- 
ter. It was refused to let the young man come 
to the door, ta see his mothdr, bttt sh^ herSelf 

« 

Wte ifttited to enter. The p60t worftiiii, undet 
the Jfifffuerie^ of sti^ottg feefirig^, hiiaied npoti 
ifie stall's t hilt, recovering, saw iier son, aiid 
was pertaitted to learetfee hduse with him; first 
Ktoding herself, by solenm promise, to bring 
him back. In the end^ it was only through the 
interference of the magistracy, and, in a cer- 
tain degree, clandestinely, and not without 
the loss of her son's clothes, that she was able 
to effect his escape from Lyons.. 

" We think it important,"' adds the narrator^ 
** to communicate facts of the foregoing kind^ 

x2 
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in order to put parents upon their guard, stgaiiiat 
practices which tend to withdraw their children 

# f....4.. "■ ■• 

from their authority, to break the bonds of 
affection in families, and to separate from their 
relations and their country, the young people 
who have the imprudence to let themselves be 
caught, in toils with which they are speedily 
surrounded by a dangerous fanaticism, or, at 
the best, a very inconsiderate zeal/* 

I had thought to subjoin something, also^ in 
the way of modem anecdote, concerning both 
the Jesuits and the Inquisition (two extraneous 
ornaments of Roman Catholicism, as if it had 
not intrinsic merits sufficient !) ; but I forbear 
to make any addition to the bulk of this letter. 
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LETTER XVII. 

There axe &tiU other topics, con- 
nected with our Whig laws in relation to 
the spiritual affairs of society^ upon ¥^Uch 
I shall make sbme observations, partly be- 
cause, at the moment in which I am writing^ 
they are pressed upon the public attention; 
but, still more, because, as I have already 
Inroached the general subject which embraces 
them, their disposal will go toward com- 
pleting our view of that branch of our Whig 
legislation, and also contribute, in no small 
degree, to fix our ideas upon what is' Whig, 
and what is not, and to show how little con- 
nection there subsists between the liberal 
ukas of our contemporaries, and the Whig 
ideas bf ouir predecessors ! In earlier letters, I 
wished to prevail^upon you to distinguish, first. 



between moral philosophy and politics, and, 
secondly, between the false public, and the 
true public, of the kingdom* At present, I am 
particularly intent upon at once unmasking 
the impostors who thrust themselves forward 
as Whigs, and^w)^u ^({i^ii/^erif^g those who 
tell us that we can have somethiiig 3till better 
thw, W^^j^sift.: By ja% you \y^ always 

|(f ^^li, a^ : y9» ^F? ■ h^» 9skef aJ^^i^jTi 
t^ j^x^y^l^dg^ ^:^t TjHi^ipsw }a th(» ab^o-, 

hff^ l^l^e/ftiqp pf ^iyilisation, the, " np plui^ 
\Utn|»** ^ Jt^er/ejSwre tl^e goal at whjclj we a|» 
t9. ,f^|v '^^'t^^ fgfi S^.P¥J4 endeayour f« 
p?^ >«?yfl«4 iV l;^»at iji^^jft s^ojil4 jm^vp wit^ 
^bp ?p!Q:^rJlp|f <tf .t;q^, w MthWjg: ei^hfr r^wsrlp- 
aj^Jii^ or to tjl^ pwrpcjSP' ^^ states Jiave j^ipk 
hjfl^ j^^if iji^urity, f n4 their 4e<«i}r, «9 
jUKJwt ypfi Jipiv|B i^xr^y? J^e^r^ ; you have how4 
thj9 /leisiie jai)^ pf ^^rtp, <;^ Ip^tew, find pW- 

Ifl^^cpl^y} iao4 yoij m3,y weU. beHipvf the |iw»e 

Jf^^fHfifed t|»e (BpoQb^ of ^i^p ^eteni^tiQjQi^ ; 

fh§ vmh few Fhicfe the dowif r^iiU road 
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jw tkse liie Fiuoh BaMloliMi if tUtt tliMk 
to ^hieh we ara to wtfibe ihe wyianiid tf 
Kf&i 8|6ps in widbm ;^ if, iade^, the wandenaifi' 
ef eitttaili amcmg lie have any real daim to be 
tteMN^ned ae belni^g diediatectidB of 4^ iui« 
tkittal cottective nareh. In any isisbi ibr « 
Mtifib Mibjeot to Hncnr m tra^ Wiii|r fi^kiifr » 
AAie OMt tiie man ""' tiiat ownr rReimbltioit 
p(ui€ipW^(4ll0 |^(i?oliitionof i6S8)^ fpuii 4ha 
men who disown and persecute thehil, asiwtHI 
as to know the real superiority of Whiggism 
ffWi ybtfmUam^ add tfa» absoiuM ^ iftQon^a- 
tibilitinf of ^ fiNcmer with modem <' popidsr 
n^taans;^* iSoxam aetr pt^ints of tiie gVMileaff 
j^tivatie aad publie inqpQrtante. '' A noilunaJi 
Whig^ (wsonibig to* Lord Midaaw^octh)ii wdKsef 
(p^tiie»illy vonie) than any aort of ma*;/' 
atdiit wtt hia lerdsUp'ii opinion thai/' a Ciidli 
Taat ttighe be eoutrilml,'' to diBtingulOi. hiii£ 
ftoaa iBto '^ veal/' I ans dndeavDuahtg: to piof 
vide you with such a; Teat ; and I ve^iteve liptar 
the task, notwithstanding the existence of the 
^dtiaMe Piiblie PmfessioBr of FailB wUiefa Saa 
haan left us by laa kinjbdiip, becanae il adania 
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ii?lad» dirift a pmp(okiidoA uiafenali^ iteltrai^^ 
tet iiidiipatably Whig, is stflt wanteli^/ Tl^er 
T(^t/ iheii, 4Kat I offer, is this: A :W^hig <ih&^ 
aAnds tlui subjection: of all power,, tfempcMral 
and ipirituali public «i(| privnte, to %\» p»}f^ 
temporal law. If. these words dispUy thjg s«tt 
«f Wbiggism, ho'it mmiy bats and Owls munt 
fly :fiJom its> . effulgence iiUb the shades and 
eaiieiiii» the holes and lurking-places* ^f *^ Ub«* 
fal^^"-'" 



- But; while some are falsely vaunting thetf 
Whiggism, i others are frankly diis^owning it. 
It '^aiai :a v^ty greaik improvement, say thiejr, 
fi>r the clb^e of the seventeenth century, /but 
it should not be mimed in the beginnii^ of thil 
nineteenth ; and those who admire it are /iiow 
biit antiquated fellows, meh who have sl^pt 
for half a century, \and who wake entirely 
unaqquaipted with the great doings qC .the 
wh^le jwdrld in the inean time T . . 

• ■ * . 

1 ^wiU. offer to you« then, a short lOuHin^ 
«f tbe history of ^^^hig^sm, a pairt.of, whl<^ 



ittdeedV I have hmteit at before, ^heo tfke 
Charch of Rome ruled the Ebglish mofaarchj^ 
the temporal power was in subjeotipn ta the 
spiritual and therefore, there was, then, na, 
Whiggism; at least, no Whiggism triumphant. 
When Henry VIII / delivered the English mo* 
narchy from the Church of Rome, a step was 
made toward Whiggism, because the temporal 
authority became superior to the spiritual ; 
but this, still, was not Whiggism itself, because 
l^e' temporal authority was 'not law, or pot law 
^umphant, because tbe mon^arch often^^ sub^ 
stituted arbitrary pow^: it wag temporal 
authority, but not temporal law. ' Wh^n th# 
Puritans, under Charles the First, overthrew 
the monarchy, a second step was made toward 
Whiggism, but still Whiggism was out of reach. 
The' temporal authority, in the shape of arbi- 
trary power, was overthrown, but it was notJ 
restored in the shape of law i on the contrary, 
tile spiritual authority regained its ascendancy, 
not, indeed, from Rome, but from the Conveu- 
licle, and 'beetle-browed the temporal authority 
gs before. At last, under King WilUam, 



a^9g»8t iioad^ and pkoed ftU ihwgs und^ its^ 
doininioii; tii^ mottfttdv upon ^: tiiopme, t)m 
|m69t Bt tlie altw, And lb* wd^geet, iq pp)H(e» 
aad itaf mligioii., U wa9 tkw^ th^n, tbat. t^ 
Mtioa atiivad At Wfaigp^m* to w^ah Reoimr 
G(i«fa(4ksifii»» Pfotcslanl 4Dd Bodkim Di^fWtft 
ted )Libdi«fiBoi, am the «xpma«< contiMis, A 
WUgififrGkiircb^uid Kmg nuiii^ apd 90 f^bM4, 

Vctm Ib^ iftfter Mrifing at tim ;«»tt«l( 
ainiB6iie<i in. emiiMtiwit tbi# flMfidiM i^ ^il 
glM]Pii Ite day/^ irtstoad^f ftavdif^ f4iU:m ^. 
aamtbi. 3)tt>uld tend ti^nwrd a d^alina^ h tliM 
irivwb^ laast of itf k «hcMiikd f ovpr iM vs, \hmifil 
tb^r alsQk nrhioh, «k^ of aU^ we (^bonld laibow 
to! fgwwt Aio4. da you Mbi why ^uqIi a Btatv 
of Juiiiiw piwp^nty is to tp^ peasant 9n\7 bgr 

labour, and lUie Iftbcmf of iDai»» afid AQt #«ri 
p99fe9d t^ i^Mciam tlurougb tb« mor« s^rengi^ of: 
QatuM? Go. and ia%uis« why tbe Dwhob fcei^ 
tbo aaa (ml; of ^hf^ir tawm aiid' iNda only 
byjab9«ir» Mm labQiu? f^ owu»> aod i^HiM^t trwstr 
^ HnniAiildad j»atufi9 ? A Wbig lionst^km 



dike. We may have the sands and iQftf9}wP> 
of despotism, civil or religious, cheaply, and 

^ Ihft kwA »f 9$.t»j»i iX w» |iie9«ei but ian 
iiwlHiilioA. oif JlAWft praising fmA $«}tijp«ti«f; 

fattdi, 4nd di9fep(j#iqr. hfiik ^h^re tlMff ftre.iTQ*: 
diKMd. is.fiwoiMkr^f lw(»aA airt, wlnwb qnwt: 
lai ]BMie4 fry p»iQy fr««4s* wd.AvtfipQHai iqrr 

< 

tfe^onl^ is thfit whpi^ ^f tho wisest meoi^nt., 
is pi^'^vide^ in 4^t!ire itpdii if» :maR» ind tinit 

^kicl^ ikff^tf, ohitffin; {iq atf ii» tot BgWl 

«f iS9«}^^v M ^i^mSmikm h^^mum* itf act 
fiffifnigtffefif^ \mjm^ M<V9d« M lAw Qxp«Mo of 
h(imm M^* fw4 ;rais«p tik^i. ybytiotil stcenglh 
of /^^ty aj^of&tbe iiit^l^otVftl ; in that raJacw 
(^9 tentponi 90W6V g«ins tt^e .adiraatag^s eircr 
(fte si^iitmaJ, and* w^ £»r» fi>ees »en fnom the 
fnor^ of aU #teverf. the *laTfiry> of miiidi. 
.9«t tibff (fmponi^ power still enchains &e 
1m4f ; Md ilt is Vf^y wtiea law, when the wil^ 
^ tfit iBapjT* prevMling oyer thai of the fbw, 
fffptm^i to «f0wn jthe climax of aviUsaliai^ 
ilntl iMith Bf^iitual a^d temporal power 
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1 

alike eiirbed^ and yoked to tke car of bttmam; 
soeiety. 

- But the tendency toward- the asaerttoui and 
t|>waid the reception, of spiritual authority, 
18 the natural tendency of mankind; it has 
been implanted as that alone which is indis* 
pjsnsible, as that which not even the savage 
eao lire witjiottt, and which supplies the place 
of ail «ther bonds of society; till su6h .other 
jShaH mtne. Nature has always these inde- 
pend^t resourees; by the aid of which, she 
ea& proceed in dl' circumstances, without 'the 

junction :of hnman power; ' It is thus that she 

' ' ' ' ' « • . •• » • 

maintains her forests, her meads, her flowers, 
and her fruits ; though human hands, if pre- 
sent, can beautify and improve them all. It is 
thus that she has coa6ts and oceans of her own, 
air bother man builds ships and harboursi or 
whether he does not. But man's natural pro- 
pensitiis are always the predominatiiig ones, 
and always present ; because these, as I have 
said, .are indispensible, and without them, the 
,Tace, unasfsisted^ or caprieiously abandoned by 
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Imriian airt. must pemh4 Mea may chance to 
have clothes, but nature takes care that thej 
shall have skin. The result, however, is/tbat 
man, like a garden, is always returning, by 
nature, toward the savage state: the rest, is 
the hard work of att ; the toil of cfeaseless and 
elaborate effort* The savage is for spiritual 
power ; for force, or for philpsophy , rather than 
'fer law; and so is the Roman Catholic, the 
Biasenter, and the Liberal ; ' the enthusiast 
jhr religioD, or for no religion. But, I: have 
given you my Whig Test, and s^e, now, 
rwhether I advance a word that will not staiifl 
ordedi 



. The perfection of civil society, I have said, in 
ihe result of cfeaseless and elaborate effort; 
it is not horn with man, but is wrought by man, 
out of the raw material of nature. ' Are yoU 
tiurprised, then, that it does not spring from the 
multitude, is not understood by the multitude, 
and is utulervalued and even despised by the 
multitude? As well might you expect the 
^multitude to appreciate the art of Phydias or of 



■ r' 

m> 

Zeuxk, to kfiowwhat i« U t^ sfeiipe a brcstfaiiig 
Vtaitu^f out of mta^le, tcy tt^mk t^ frintar of ti 
fi^iiglk ^o^tkttf^ or to interpret the sotind* iaf 

Attd yet ^ in a state, of wliidh the M^ole pofyt^ 
htthh in free, the dtizeftSir thd pdUticiMS^ are 
4lie mukilude, and yet tbis mukitiide miMit 
4f0 tlm jvidg€i^, fbe guardians, the disporaite; cif 
Aat s^ysfem io bardly^ so dificttltly vmnigitt 
intobeii^, and of tfieiiierilii^, the foundatioiu^ 
tile safeguaiidii of trhiclii, ek^ept for edncation^ 
iliey oaBf undemtand as little w of the sotitid» 
of a foreign langtrage. Add education; cUSt 
that degree of education which it is possible for 
lkid multilu^^ a^ a body, to acquire^ by the 
«int}«ali&ed c^me of edueation^; liken it, mname^ 
4o that superior edueatioti^, that treasiory of 
^fittcal learmug, whicfh bitt a f^w ca« akn at i^ 
possess the multitude with the notion that they 
^eeo^fj^tent judges, and gwe theu^ arimof 
^ft^omp^l^iift power; make of thUft m«ltitufde th« 
«f6ze»id of your fre^ »tate^ a(nd place die 
d^tt^e^ of the eonstitutioft of ti^ sttt€6^ of 
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t\M ftt'tificuyk i<ys(bem whteh yba ba^e taiied 
witbk 9a laufcfa coat Md; toi^ tt the didcsntioit iA' 
tbftt Ji»i]ilitbde» dud n^^vt do jrou tbdak. of 
tbQtr safety»df their cfaanoes of doratim)?' Taiee# 
li0wever> iEi< £«rtlier Ule]^) let k«Rse ufiM^ fete 
bemldeftd peOpte: a^ pack <^ mercenarsr . or 
uniugbt hbands;: let f»»l;ocs aod wntars boiurig^ 
att8d«ive aad misLead then> i let . ]tli0$e pao^^ 
their vanity^ abuse tl^tr jqdgnteat« ii^Of# 
their passions, blind their eyes ; let these, too, 
b4.ii^ ^^ tdterest of the »a¥age atat^i let 
thea» b^^ tbemaelvci^ e^tbuffta&t^ retig.io»fi «f 
Qol iteligiou^i l0t tbose be tbe eaeii^i^a orf tJivi 
filvlivided empim of the temporal law; audi 
l^t^ d^itermia^ what a;?e the fiaai chanoea of 
the eternity of ^ perfdet oiviJii^atiaiii lafiqa lilf 
one hand, and of a return, even by a chosen 
fwopl^, td thee wor^bij^'of a golde^i o^, fpon 
j^iei oth€^ 1 . But -wbat^ tbeiai. ? Am I for eiuMr 
4»ilftting th«s jDttltkude^ Bi)d ^qhaini^g: up ti&a«^ 
jfaniads? Oh, ti^\ I 9m f^r a. fair fight ; wo€4 
ibr word; lA&w ^r blow; doctFi^Q for doop 
trhier.let the. atmngeat wiilb: Ibe wodti WM 
aodd to;be tttniggied.for I 
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' It is objected/ then, to our WUg laws* th^t 
'they make it penal topubltgh a certain descrip* 
tion of writings, which, either as being offen^^ 
sive to religion in general, or the 'Religion 4f 
fUe state in particular, they recognise by the 
name of ** blasphemous libels." By' Whig 
laws, I mean, in this instance, not laws orig^ 
nally established by Whigs, but laws whioh 
Whigs hai^eibtind and maitttained^ . 

Such irea&oAets as Mr. Brougham and Mr» 
Hume are of opinion that these laws are inde*^ 
fensibl^ ; but that opinio involves, as will pro* 
bably be discovered, a forgetfulness of all the 
principles of social order, and especiaHy of all 
the principles of an English Whig'. 



Mr. Brougham, Mr. Hume, and others, must 
rontend that religion is something divine, or, at 
least, natural; something which a man>pos»* 
Besses of his own, and which, is ix£depend<" 
ent upon the obligations of society. I have' 
already siibmitted to you the di vime or : natu* 
ral origin of the religious principle,! aitd how 
far that doctrine of origin will carry you* 
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I haire myself shown and icontended, that if is, 
and ought to be understood, that the law does 
not 'interfere with, nor is cognisant of any 
man's religious sentiments^in so far as they are 
imconiiected with society. 

But every church, or every religious institu^ 
tion, is hdd by the Whig to be a human ihsti« 
tution; a creature of society, and*therefote a 
creature of the law ; a creature having existence 
from the law, or else having no existence at 
all ; a creature- to be established and maintained 
only ;by law. It is not, therefore, ad a divine 
institution; that the Whig raises his puny arm- 
to defend any religious system, but expressly 
because it is a human institution, and one to 
be. defended only by human means; It is pre- 
cisely because a Whig denies the divine right; 
or divine authority, of any visible church, or 
religious institution in society, that • he gives 
it the protection of human law. He has hirh-: 
self buEt it up; that is, he has made the law^ 
which !makes it ; and therefore he gives it the 
law for its perpetuation. 

A A 



. And thia much for the maintenance of a 
Qinrch^ or human religious institution ; a doo^ 
trtoeso purely Whigt so free from all fanatkiam ; 
•o exclusively human, civil> secular, phtloso^ 
phical and political, that its enunciation is 
adapted to frighten one half of the followers of 
tl^ Church of England, at the same time with 
all her enemies! A doctrine which defends the 
supremacy* of the Church, and yet will be 
thought to impugn its authority ; and will run 
the risk of sounding as ill in the ears of Pio^ 
testants as of Roman Catholics ; of the Church 
<if England men, as of Dissenters i and of being 
as disagreeable, in its terms, to one set of per^ 
sons, as, in its corollaries, to Liberals ! Sucb^ 
then, is an e^cpress escample of the difficulty of 
n^ntaining Whig principles against the wild^ 
the uncultivated feelings of all mankind ! 

The ''divine right" of the Church of England 
may so much the more probably and pardon^* 
ably p4Msess the minds of many of its members, 
Ant, because, as I have premised, the idea of 
divine right is primitive and natural in Ae 
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hiiftian mind^ and therefore discarded dro6i it 
with difficulty in any stage of society ; seeondty^ 
because it is the idea inculcated by the Churcli 
ctf^ Rome, from which we derive our systet^, 
and of which the whole general doctrine hra 
tftill so strong a traditionary hold upon oii^ 
people; and, thirdly, because, as must b^ 
acknowledged, there remain, among our ec- 
clesiastical forms, many things which can b^ 
literally understood only as asserting the pre* 
tension. But these last are the wrecks of 
an antiquity of which the Church of Rome is 
the source ; the trimmings of a coat from which 
they could not well be removed without 
tearing; and which are of no practical im« 
portance, because, though the grosser body may 
remain, the spirit is departed. Beyond this„ 
the distinction is to be taken between the in-* 
spiration of a doctrine, or divine formation of 
an invisible Church, and the human institution 
of a visible and tangible Church, in the midst of 
human society. The Whig receives the doc- 
trine of the Church of England as declared to 
come from God ; but the institution of the 

A A 2 
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Church itself, the sufferance and establish-^ 
mecit of that Church, in a human form, and wilh 
human appointments, he holds to be as much 
an effect of human law, and as much. within 
its :province, as the acknowledgment and mainr 
tenance of the regal throne. In two words, he 
considers the Church as a part of the State ; 
as the spiritual division of a civil government 
which extends alike to the things temporal and 
the things spiritual of society. 

But, if the Whig principle bears out the esta- 
blishment and protection of a National Churchy 
and therefore a National Religion, what help 
does it promise toward. the justification of an 
interference with the actions of the subjects of 
the State, either when they impugn the doc- 
trine, discipline or government of that Churchy 
or when they promulgate any Church, or any 
spiritual doctrine, of their own, formed either 
u|>on a private notion of religion, or upon a 
private rejection of religion, even in its most 
fundamental tenets? In other terms, religion, 
being, as it is advanced, either an affair exclu-^ 
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Bively between *' man and his Maker," or of 
the ** man" himself, if he believes that he has no 
" Maker ; " upon what pretence does the Whig 
venture to exercise civil authority in either of 
these cases, to the prejudice of divine right, 
or of natural right or liberty ? There is no 
difficulty in the answer. 

The Whig, as his one principle, is the enemy 
of all arbitrary human power; of all power, in 
civil society, unauthorised, and undefined, or 
unlimited by law. ' He rejects, in consequence, 
all pretension, at the hands of man, to divine 
right; he ** trusts the ruler with his skies;" 
he makes no pretence at meddling with the 
things of God; he renders to God what is God's, 
but ta Caesar what is Cnsar's ; and it makes 
his " ears tingle, to hear the divine right insisted 
upon for any human institutions," or for any 
human actions or persons, " and to find God 
Almighty brought in as a principal where there 
is no necessity for it." But the Whig, who aots 
upon an uniform principle, does, not shift his 
doctrine with respect to this or to that person 
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or object. As he rejects the divine right, the 
basis of a pretension to a power superior to 
human law, in the most exalted functionaries 
of the State, and in each of its institutions, 
so he equally rejects it when assumed by the 
humblest subject, or by the most private esta- 
blishment. What he rejects in the King, or in 
the Crown, in the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and in the Church, he rejects in the Roman 
Catholic, in the Jew, in the Quaker, in the 
Protestant Dissenter, in the Unitarian, in Joanna 
Southcottt and in Richard Carlisle. All these 
latter affect ^ superiority to the laws of the 
State; aU these stand upon a pretended divine, 
or, else natural right (two terms derived from 
jtwo concurrent views, and tending to the same 
point), and therefore the Whig turns his back 
alike upon all, and Whig laws equally restrain 
sdl. The Whig laughs at the production of 
{Charters of divine or natural right, where the 
discussion lis of the rights of men in society, — 
pf the rights of the monarch, or of the subject, 
in the State ; he sets his face against the as- 
sumption of human rights in society, impre- 



Miiptible (ai th^ French, and uoiversally, a 
the fanatic, revolutionary, and Idberal iAtm 
tra6 and is) — imprescriptible and inalienable 
rights — of man ! The Whig leaves his abstract 
philosophy in his closet, and his abstract reli- 
gion in his oratory, and comes into the senate- 
house, and into the court of law, a legislator 
and a lawyer, and no more; atnd, there, he 
knows of no rights, but rights prescribed and 
alienable; that is, no laws (for rights are laws, 
or the gifts of laws), but such as men have 
^established, and winch men may alter. It is 
upon these human principles, these principles 
of mere civil polity, that the Whig denies the 
right, not of private judgment, but of privaite 
liostile actions toward the religious, tfs toward 
any other of the institutions of the State. He 
denies that any citizen of the State, any sub- 
ject of tlie King, is in possession of any divine 
fight, or of any natural right, of authority 
again^ the law of the land I 

But alt this, my deareM friend, beleng^ tb 
the astounding variance between Whig prin- 
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ciples and Liberal prihciples ; between popular 
notions and. Whig notions ; and emphatically, 
between Roinan Catholic notions and' Protestant 
notions ! Let the Whigs, then, associate where 
they harmonise ; let birds of a feather congre- 
gate ; let all the squadrons of the enemies of 
iour social orfier, our civil institutions, unite; let 
jthem make the best of their bargain; but let 
every Whig, every Englishmian, do his duty; 
,let bim make himself acquainted with the prin- 
ciples which he professes, and let him act up to 
;his principles! Let him talk no political jargon, 
;the mixed language of all schools; and deposi- 
t^y of ajil doctrines but that which he calls his 
pwn : let.the Whig have a reason for the political 
ii^itb that is in him; let him rule his conduct 
by that fajtb; and let the name of Tory. rest, 
.wbere it originated, . and where only (saving 
always the claims of Sir Francis Burdett and 
pf rtie J^jiberals) it belongs ; namely, with Jaco- 
bites and Roman Gatbolics. For, the Tory is he 
who conscientiously admires arbitrary power, 
in states, institutions, or individuals ; in things 
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secular^ and things of religion ; while the Whig 
is as conscientiously the advocate of the sup- 
pression of all power, public or private, temporal 
or spiritual, devout or philosophical, if unau- 
thorised, unconferred, unprescribed, undefined, 
unlimited by law. 
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LETTER XVin. 

To apply, then, our Whig principles 
to the doctrine of punishing what the law 
denominates '' blasphemous libels" can be 
a task of no considerable difficulty; but, as 
my ruling object is conviction (willing upon 
one side, and not dogmatising upon another) ; 
is, in short, conciliation, and not exasperation 
(aware, nevertheless, that my sentiments need 
only to be listened to, to kindle, in many bo- 
soms, some tolerable share of wrath), suffer me 
to clear away certain difficulties that lie upon 
the threshold. 

The word " blasphemy,*' in its primary 
sense, implies the blaming or reproaching of 
the divine power. In this view, it is that 
*' cursing of God " which was recommended to 
Job; and the necessity for guarding against 
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^iih has its souxce in the temptation to 
particular crime, attendant upon suffering and 
misfortune. Teach that all the occurrences of 
human li£B depend upon the will of God, and 
the danger that follows is, that when those 
occurrences are disastrous, men will reproach 
God. It is thtis that, for the repression of 
blasphemy of this description, the Church 
of Rome directs its penitents to regard aa a 
breach of the first commandment, the ** not 
acknowledging God's justice and wisdom in 
the disposal and government of all things, times^ 
and seasons, but murmuring at what is not 
pUasing to us." — For the rest, and in further 
explanation of this part of my subject, let m^ 
take the occasion to speak qf a remark 
which I have not unfrequently been led to 
make ; namely, the strong religious impression 
which is prevalent among the great body of 
tiie people, in this country and every where else ; 
and the infinitely greater fiicility with which 
that body yields itself to prejudices against 
mankiad, and against human government, dian 
to dioae against divine dispensations. I bvie 
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to collect the sayings of those in the less 
assisted walks of life, as examples of what is 
general, rather than what may be particular, 
with the species ; and of this class is one which 
caught my ear, some little time ago, in the 
street. Two poor women met each other, at a 
corner, the one having matches, and the other 
some kindred merchandise, to sell. One, !l 
suppose, had said something concerning an old 
subject — the badness of the times: " Ah!" 
replied the other, ^^ its the men makes the bad 
times : God's ^ as good as ever he was." Here, 
you will remark, is the immediate opposite 
of blasphemy^ or the blaming of the divine 
power. 

i But God may be blamed. or reproiached, not 
only angrily, but» either contemptuously or 
scornfully; and hence the blasphemer, still 
under this primary aspect, is described as one, 
^' qui cohtemptu contumelias in Deum projicit 
et iracundia;" a definition which, in spirit, strik- 
ingly agrees with that which I lately quoted 
from the. Bhie Laws of Connecticut; for, as to 
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mere levity of discourse, or as to-the irreveren* 
tiiitl use of the name of God» these belong t6 pro- 
faneness, and not to blasphemy, a distinction 
always to be carefully kept in mind, not for the 
countenance or encouragement of the first, but 
to prevent its being confounded, either in con* 
science, or in society, or in law, with a far 
deeper guilt. There was a confusion of the 
sort, in the case of the trial of Hone for '' blas- 
phemous libel;'' but accompanied with a further 
mistake of the nature of the protection afforded 
by the law to the volume of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England and Ireland. 

In a secondary sense, the word applies 
itself to the atheist, or denier of the existence 
of. God; and, hwe, we are not to overlook a 
remarkable distinction, both as essential to the 
exposition of the law, and as illustrative of the 
genuine .Whig principle (I will not now boast 
of it as Whig moderation), in what is so 
calumniously called his interference between 
God and man; a principle, too, which so 
broadly separates him from the Roman Ca-. 
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thoiic, and so lamiacrasLy eitplaios what m 
liberty of coi^osoieiicei^ aad at what poisA dfi( 
liberty lay& its restraint upoa reK^us actiMit 
The distinction to be remarked is between the 
tlkkel^f a&4 the demal of God. Belief^ H 
is loudly asserted, is not voluntary ; is a stata 
^. the mind^ and not an action of the ixmA i 
and, if the disbelief is erroneous^ still, it is 
89 affiur between '' man and his Maker,'' 
w not between man and man. Now, these 
propositions, so far from bdng controverted 
by the Whig, are distinctly admitted, ami 
even asserted, . by his principles. It is not 
with the disbeliefs but with the denial of the 
ejdstence of God, that he permits the law to 
interfere. Disbelief belongs to ^' every maa'ja^ 
ningle conscience," is an. opinion '' purely 
aotional," and is no concern of the State; it 
amy concern private society, and human so^ 
ciety in the abstract ; but it does not cono^m 
civil society. But '' denial" is an act; is 
nothing '^ purely notional," but is operative; 
k: not confined to " a nian's single conscience,'* 
but extends itself to at least two men's con^ 
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Mtimces (to the coiiscteiice of Mm .fhat 
denies Ood, and ta that of hini w4o faeafi 
the denial); is not, therefore, between ''man 
and. his Maker^' alone, but between man ibid 
nan also; consequently^ it is ah afiair of 
society ; consequently, it is subjected to la^^ 
Now, though atheism, or the denial 4^ the 
existence of God, is no literal sense of the 
word ** blasphemy,'^ and though the atfaeirt 
will say that there is no comparison to be made^ 
between the moral guilt of reproaching or 
rieTiling a power whose existence is believed^ 
and denying the existence oi a power wfaosb 
existence is not believed ; yet it must also be 
conceded to the theist^ that if to reproach the 
acts of God is an offence, to deny his bemg is 
a still greater offence ; and, to the Whig, that if 
the open reproach of God is an injury to the 
State, and therefore properly treated by th6 
fatws of the State as criminal, then^ the opai 
denial of the being of a God, of that pro* 
position which is the ba«i8 of all the laws of 
the State, is a still greater injury to the iS^te, 
sad therelote, with at least equal |»7opriety. 
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and, in point of fact/ with still greater necesdty; 
treated by the laws of the State as criminal/ > 

■» 

The offences, then, thus far enumerated, are 
against religion in genial ; and, the opinions 
of mankind being but little discordant upon 
that subject, little controversy presents itself 
in regard to the merits of laws which reach the 
blasphemer either primarily or secondarily so 
called. 

But the third head of those offences which 
the law. denominates. *' blasphemous," is that 
which perplexes so many understandings, and 
which concerns so many really " tender con- 
sciences ;" so many persons generally upright ; 
so; many ''an; honest man (honest under a 
loose and general view of the question)^ who 
follows the golden rule of doing to others 
a$ he would h^ve others do to him, and 
is able and . willing to serve the public/' and 
ia yet treated by the public .as a criminal,: and 
criminally punished. More, perhaps, than .most 
others, this head of the law, and the languiige 
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'whieh it utters, is often so little understood, afi4 
80 productive of disquiet and injury in private 
and domestic and social life, that I cannot but 
think an accurate review of it demands not les» 
philanthropy than patriotism ; not less for the 
tranquillising of many a mans ** single con« 
science," and the relative disposal of his actions^ 
than for the quiet of the State, and the perma- 
Bency and reputation of its laws. 

This third head of blasphemy^ as cognisable 
by law, consists, not in the disbelief in God, but 
in the denial or oppugnation of the doctrine of 
the Church of England and Ireland, or, in other 
words, of the tenets received into the system of 
the National Religion, or, ds the term should 
properly stand, the Religion of the State,- 

Now,; the majority of the human species,, 
or, as I should, probably, in candour, express* 
myself, the whole,— being (what I am always 
pp&|idng upon your observation) like what na-^ 
tui^lists say of the cat species, never moi?e 
than half domesticated, never more than half 
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bowfed to the yoke of civil sdblety; being 
alwajys ready, upon the least tiff with laws ot 
goverhmeht, or the least movement of natural 
inclination, to take to the tree, or to the house- 
top, and, there, to spit, growl and swear, about 
independence, imprescriptible and inalienable 
and divine and natural rights ; there presents 
itself to the legislator an almost insuperable 
difficulty in relation to this particular article 
of civil discipline ; the treatment and denomina- 
tion, as blasphemy, by law, of the act of deny- 
ing or oppugning the tenets of the Religion of 
the State. I greatly prefer this term, to that of 
the National Rdigion, because, in reality, tbe 
State is one thing, and the Nation is another; 
and Religious Dissenters of most Borts should 
thank me for the amendment, because, as no 
doubt, they would tell me, they follow the 
Religion of the Nation, though not the Reli- 
gion of the State* I shall tell them^ too, tfatt 
they themselves are members of the Nc^oii, 
but not members of the State, except in as fer ts 
being Protestant Bissenters, and not Uniti^riaiis 
or Socinians, or other impugners of the divim#y 
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of Christ, f hey enjoy a qualifie4 admiss}Op» t>jr 
▼irtae of tliat monument of Whig wtsdom and 
forbearance^ the Toleration Aeti. 

Now, that whole dificulty^ which I ant 
anxious to smooth away, arises from this uq* 
domesticated, this uncivilised, untrained and 
indocile condition and temper of men's minds 
(of the minds, of men in no other vie:w, perhaps^ 
immoral), to which I have just inferred, and to/ 
that consequent incessant sulin^titu^tipn of $1) 
that which I class under the ^eKeral name 
of abstract pbilospphy, or pimply speculative 
tvisdom, for philosophical! politics^ pr the 
economy of civil life. The Whig . philpsqpber 
and legislator finds religion abroad in society, 
^nd, therefore^ puts it under the control of 
society; how it came there he is indifferent 
about knowing; its origin is no legii^lative 
question ; the truth or falsehood .of its specu* 
lati ve tenets is equally foreign ; it is a powerful 
element of society, arid therefore itraommandsr 
his attention; it is a beneficent principle^ and 
therefore he jcherishes it, he exalts it,r be crowna 

B B 2 
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it with a temjporal glory ; be establishes it. 
as the basis of all law and government ; Jthd 
substratum and cbmer-stobe upon which all 
is to rest ; the source aiKl spring of all other 
law, its substitute where it is not, a law (as its 
name teaches) in itself; and a law more 
important to^ and productive of the well-being 
of society (which involves the social well- 
being x^f individuals), than the whole volume 
of all other law together. The theologian and 
the hermit, the private man, and the solitary 
devotee, have a further eulogy for religion.; 
they praise it for its influence upon the well- 
being of man in the abstract, upon thgyt of 
every unconnected bosom, and upon every 
^'single conscience;" but though the Whig 
shares, in private> in this extended view of 
religion, the mote limited one is that only 
which falls within the immediate view of his 
public duty. 

Thus far, however, the Whig legislator is 
accompanied by th^ universal feeling; for, it 
deserves observation, that though his antagoi- 
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nists question his general right to >' interfere 
l>etween man and his Maker/' ^s they denoini^ 
nate his interference for the protection and 
regulation of the spiritual affairs of the State, 
their general principle is left more or less in 
the lurch while he confines himself to the care 
of religion in general. The atheistical denier, of 
the existence of God is left almost unbefnended 
to the civil legislator's mercy; and the scoffer 
or blasphemer (more universally so called) finds 

r 

Still less sympathy. 

But what is relij^on; what is that spiritual 
'system which the legislator has either found, or 
•established within the state? Is it not a spe- 
cific system of tenets^ and a specific code: of 
duties; a precise creed and obligation? Can 
we speak of religion, considered as an affair of 
society j and therefore (upon Whig principles 
emphatically) an affair of law/ as we speak of 
philanthropy, patriotism, and other sentiments ^ ; 
-in single bosoms and in social life ? The Whig, 
as a leigislator, is no more content with gene- 
ralities in religion, than in patriotism, or in 
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l^hilanthropy. None of these general names^ 
«iid general things, will do for law ; that is, for 
|:he. ecoAoniiy of civU life. We must come, 
jgtlwaysj; to particulars ; and^ out of natural, or» 
if you please, out of sUpi^riiatural «nd inspired 
sentiments aqid pei^uasiions, we mu9t compound, 
for thff. la^ell-beiqig of society, a definite creed, 
JBtnd a . Qxed bbnd of obligatipja, PhiJaQthropy, 
or goodrwill to man]{;iiid, must not be left, by 
llm civil )egislitor» to disport itself in the 
merely wild and sylvan luxury of charity, alms^ 
giving, justice apd merqy; but must be held 
down to the steady observance of all those 
virtues of >]irhich its enthusiasm so readily 
acknowledges the beauty. Patriotism, and 
^t the same time loyalty^ must be made to 
state' and confess in precise term^, what are 
the acts which each holds to be cfonsisteot 
with the name i for, otherwise, either pa- 
triotism or loyalty may tp-day assassinate a 
kii^g/and to*morrow enslave a people, and still 
j^ssert their tHl^)^- Religion, in like manner, 
that Proteus, which can take so many shapeii;^ 
]m4 sp lai^ely eitfeer bless pr cftrpe mankindi 
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n^Mi^t, ^.society, be made to appear at the bar 
of (society, and there register its pretensiqnsi 
and sign bond for its good behaviour. 

■ 

WtgU, llie Whig legislator finds or introduces 
ipto the state, a specific system €>f religion, and 
that specific system he calls, not religion in the 
abstract, but the religion of the state ; the spe- 
cific system, Xw, be constitutes, not theologi- 
nMjf not pJiUosophically, not upon any prin* 
cip^e abstrs^cted from daily life, but tegally, a, 
system which all the subjects of the state are. 
bound to receive as the public religion* In point 
of fact, he is himself no ibunder of a religious 
system ; he finds one already in the enjoyment 
of the public faith, and he adopts and conscr 
crates it to civil and human purposes ; and thij^^ 
sytem, so adopted, consecrated and leigalised, 
is, t9 the particular state to which it is given, 
and in every understanding of the laws of the 
state, religio^i in the universal. The state and 
tbe law, as state and law, know nothing of reli- 
gion but what they learn from the express and 
lix^it^d terms d* the system of tenets legalised ; 
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they know nothiag of God, but as they fiiid him 
described in those tenets. As to what philo*^ 
sophy calls natural religion, as to the various 
religious systems of various foreign states and 
<^oun tries, land as to the various " notions'' or 
speculative opinions of religion, whether pious 
or impious, whether zeal religious or zeal irre- 
ligious, the state and the law know nothings 
whatever of all these ; but hold that he who 
denies the tenets of the religion of the state 
denies all religious tenets, and is consequently/ 
and by rigorous induction, legally, a ** blasphe- 
mer." Every thing out of the state, is, to the 
domestic policy of the state, a blank; every 
thing out of the law, is, to the law, a blank ; the^ 
liBiw finds a religion, than which it knows no- 
other; a God, defined by his nature and attri- 
butes; a God than whom it is to know no other. 
You impugn the nature or attributes of God/ 
as legally defined ; you impugn, therefore, the 
existence of God, as legally acknowledged' 
in the state ; to impugn the existence, and 
jeven the acknowledged nature and attributes 
pf God^ is to blaspheme ; are you a^tonishedv 
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then, that the Iv^r esteems you a *' blasphe-* 
mer? 



?" 



But, you dwell, perhaps, upon your piety, 
upon your honest zeal for religion, at the same 
time with your fair dealing and generous senti- 
ments toward mankind. You insist, perhaps, 
that your errors, if they be such (for you cannot 

make the discovery, that, legally speaking, errors 

> 

they inevitably must be), are errors, not of the 
heart, but of the head ; that they are the sincere 
conclusions of your reflections, the elaborate 

• • • " » 

product of researches conducted with no other 
view than to truth, to the good of mankind, and 
to the glory of Almighty God ; and, thus, you 
run in one eternal circle, still quite unable to 
distinguish philosophy from politics, speculative 
opinions, from opinions ^'purely notional," from 
the economy of civil life, from the concerns of 
civil society, and the daily business of human 
life. Thus, too, in one view, you might be 
bought to furnish an example of what is meant 
by the homely proverb, to have all "sense but 
common sense; " but, more strictly, your case 
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cc^wsts in the . having all leMnmg l^ut legal og . 
polHical learning! 

Cannot you, tken^ understi^nd» that you Are 
criminally prosecuted, that you are placed. at 
tl^e criminal bar of the temporal court jn whidt 
you aland, not as a thediogian, not as a philp* 
sopher^ not las a martyr to your i^eUgipufd^ 
opii^ioas^ but stnvply as an offender against t^ 
te)»p9ijal laPMTs of the state ? And can you wi^ 
discern the precise and reasonable character of 
Uie oSmce with which you are charged ? Thet 
reality ofjour civU crime is in no respect the 
more %xt less real, for the greater or tess merit of 
your opinions, and fpr this conclusive reasQn j 
your opinions are not regarded as your crime; 
the law is perfectly indifferent as jtp yoiit 
opinions; it allows you the utmost libei^ty of 
conscience: we have no Inquisition; you ar^ 
not charged with the inward or merely hufnaa 
act of entertaining of opinions, but with th^ 
outward and civil act of publication* Nary, if 
you have even written those opinions, but ^ay^ 
Itept them to yourself you are still impec€a)>t$ 
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la tho ^fe'oi tlf^ law; #o strictly does thi^ 
law confine itself to what is between man and 
jman alone I 

But you have published, . you have uttered » 
you have written or spoken those opinions, as 
you exultingly rejoin, for the promulgation of 
veilgiQus truth, the good of mankind, and the 
giOfy of Almighty God ; and, here it is that, 
uieoiisciously, and in ignorance of the law? of 
jour country, and of the jmnciples of all politi* 
leal philosophy, you convict and condemn your^- 
italf, before your country, and before all man- 
iund ! The Whig laws of your country have 
already pronounced upon religious truth, up^' 
mi the religious welfare of society, and the 
floty of Almighty God ; they have given their 
own publia definitions, and they have prohibited 
«l(iOther* 

' Bat the wickedness, the tyranny, you cry, 
of ^se de^stable laws, these detestable inter- 
ferences with the spiritual concerns of society ! 
Of theie Wl^ig laws and interferences, you 
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mean ? Then, you are hot a Whig ? The Wh^ 
laws and interferences proceed upon the Whig 
principle, that all the spiritual affairs of society^ 
as well as all the temporal, are to be subject to 
the law; that is, to the fixed domestic system 
of the state. 

I V ' ' • " 

" * • - _ 

( 

God, you exclaim, hais given you under- 
standing, and men forbid you to use it. Men 

». 

forbid! no such thing. God his given ydii 

* ' ' ' ' 

faculties, and men restrain you in their employ: 

ment. Now, indeed, you speiaJc the truth. God 

has givep you, for example, a foot, and a hi6lij,4 

and a tongue, arid you niay employ the oiS#^i^^ 

walking, the other in writing, and the thiwi^ ' 



speaking; but men restrain you as to each of 
these members. They will not allow you to 
kick your neighbour ; nor to write, nor to 
speak, to the danger of the institutioi^s c^ the 
state. God, you continue (for you grow en- 
thusiastic), has commanded you to 'write, and 
fo speak, and men dare' to punish you for so 
doing ! You are running, again, into divine and 
natural jright, and making the ** ears tingle" of 






the plain-tbinking tThig. You have been tpl4 
hefotid, that he will hear of no divine nor natural, 
light, in any part of civil society whatever; 
in church nor in state, in king nor in subject, 
in priest nor in layman, in. devotee, philoso-; 
pher, . saint, prophet, nor blasphemer. One 
principle coodejnns all ; the law is in all, and 
over all. 

But if it is admitted that civil government 
may rightfully recognise as public primes, 
offences either against religion in general, or 
against the religious faith of the country, still 
it is thought, by the political school to which 
I have referred, that the exercise 9f the right 
is any thing but expedient. The argument is, 
tb&t by prosecuting offenders against religion, 
you give notoriety to their individual crimes^ 
and provoke the repetition in others, by the 
very signalisation of the example ; and that,, 
in attempting to suppress matters of doctrine. 
Vy force of law, you do but promulge the 
doctrine, and thereby multiply the disciples. 
Finally, and to come to immediate pmctical 
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ie^alU, tiitt in makiorg tbe pubiicationr df sircfc 
hocks jf or other objects, as you esteem bias* 
|>liemous libels, the subjects of public trials^ 
you make their coiylents or nature more gene- 
rally kfiown, you spread the poison' yr)ndb 
you pretend to be existing, afnd administer itt^ 
thousands who might otherwise tiAve esci^ed. 
Further^ that, as it is boldly, or else most 
ignorantly, and in the face of the most palpa* 
ble facts, contended you give actual prosperity 
to the trade in the commodity which you call 
contraband ; you cause, in the case, for exam- 
ple, of books, an increase in the number of the* 
copies printed, and an increase in iht number 
of purchasers and of readers. 

I have myself, induced, at moments, the 
refi^erie of contemplating the ideal adoption «# 
that Confessedly lofty, and, if practicable, most- 
desirable course of civil policy, which should 
leave matters of religious belief or disbelief un^ 
fettered by the laws; but a very slight, and 
very brief examination of the subject, has at atll 
^mes convinced me of its utter incmisistenctr 
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with' th« atcuMtities - of cociety, and entMeA 
mt, perjto^s^ to didcem the foUacy of all titet 
is ttilciiAy 6aid in itB support; 



As, to tbe e^Hs wlucfa lire nmA to- attend upoa 
the publicity resulting from judicial investigah 
tidtts^upou tlieM topics, I answer, first,' thai; 
sttf^h a9 they are) they must he suffered> and 
compounded with ; secondly, that, in them- 
selves, they are greatly inferior to what is re« 
,pfese»ted ; a»d thirdly, that they are not eren 
without conMmitant good* 

- • 

* 

The very extensive notoriety oompiained of 
— ^tfae pubiicatiou of evi^ry pemicfousL wosd • 4ir 
davdlcqpemaat which may occur at a trial-^ 
is'tlbe eoosequence, let it IKrst be OBKitabeied, 
«ot;pf 4lie .trial itf^elf, but of the freedom^ ef the 
{Hiblic press, and sometipes of the abuse of 
thatiieedoni; as, v<4i^?e^Ae printer is governol 
by i)0: collier ffiotive:than^iat(0f. aivkiling him- 
self of ; hi» means ' to wilder his . newspaper,, or 
<ither publication/ more extensively sateablei; 
<aiid^' secondly^ it is>id8o the eonsei|itenoe of :tfab 
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.wide diffusion of the art of reading*: But I 
wish no reduction of the liberty, nor of the 
lawful traffic of the press, nor circumscriptioii 
of the art of reading; and I am quite satis- 
fied, as I have already expressed myself, that 
the mischief is neither so wide, as those en- 
gaged to maintain a particular opinion find it 
useful to assert, nor unaccompanied by a' po- 
sitive good. 

With respect to the press, and to reading, 
as considered in reference to the publication 
of crimes and judicial trials, I shall always be 
ready to avow my opinion, that the publicity of 
all judicial proceedings (the legal limits being 
understood as supposed) is both the right and 
the interest, as well of the parties to those 
proceedings, as of the entire people. All great 
communities are aggrandisements of small, and 
even of exceeding small ones^ I delight, for 
example, in considering this vast and magnifii- 
cent monarchy of England, as the simple en- 
largement of a simple English manor, and its 
king as the simple successor of a ''petty^ pooi. 



provincial lord." In^small ootnoiunkies, eviery 
thing is public. The hall of the lord has room 
for the whole body of his vassals. Every 
tenant of the estate is admissible to the '* voir 
dire," or may receive from his neighbour the 
relation of what has been done in the lord's 

» • » 

court. It belonged to the generous maxims 
of those Gothic institutions, to the maintenance 
of which we can never cling with too much love 
and reverence, first, that nothing judicial was 
to be done in the night, in darkness, between 
sun and sun ; and, secondly, that nothing was 
to be done "at the back of the house." The 
press, and the art of reading, do but contribute 
their aids, feeble under many aspects, to per- 
petuate those public liberties, and to continue 
the public blessings designed by them, now that 
the enlargement of the territory, and the mul- 
titude of the subjects, makes the personal entry 
of these latter, into the hall of the sovereign;' 
only a figure of speech, In the absence, niean 
time, of these artificial aids, free institutions 
would Bitkk into despotic, through the mere^ 
force of circumstances. It is thus, and thus 

c c 



ody, that wei can preserve, amid wealth, nni^;- 
bea:t&» refinement and civilisation, the substancet . 
cf some $hare of the subs^^nce of those trea- 
sures, which human society possesses in its in- 
ftncy; which no after-agp can create ; and which, 
it is the only happinesi; and glory, reserved 
for all after-ages, to know how to estimate, to 
feel how to cherisb,^ and to be wise and to b^ 
strong enough to continue as they find them. 

That thp notoriety of all crimes occasionally, 
produces their repetition, is what I seriously, 
believe. The imijta^tiye propensity is strong in 
the human, mind ; and the tastes of some per- 
verse individuals will occasionally lead to a. 
deliberate imitation of what nature,^ or what the. 
law only, condemns. The influence felt, how^. 
ever, upon a majority too great to admit of com- 
parison, is always directly the reverse. Man- 
^ind» as/to the more universal habit, bow to au-^ 
thority; esteem bad, what the law denominal^es» 
bad; and regard as . repi;eh^nsible that whick 
they hear reprehended. Upoa thf^ general snnv 
ming up of the account, every book or other 
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object^ condetiMed by law> or evea no mor^ 
tlmn cen&cired by those in auth<>rity, at in 
Mteemv is lost> while it retnai^s^ jIo; id theestS* 
tQli;tidn of the publib; ahd nothitig which i^ 
advanced in its defence, weighs/ as it were, a 
leather, against what is said to its disadv^iktagi^: 
The simple discus^sioti of the merits; of tiMt 
which is against the sense of those who spe^k* 
the' established sentiments of the coUiiti*]^ (mi 
niatter how established), is, with reispecft to thte" 
great inajority of the people, no niore than* ano- 
t&eir name for the ruin of its reputation^ 

It is supposed^ bowevet, and in defiaince, aii 
I believe, of the plainest, the most visible, arid 
the most universial facts^ that the prosecution of 
what is conceived by the prosecutor to be a 
•^blasphemoue libel," absolutely' increkis^s its 
side, perusal, aikl influence i' P&rt of this is a 
question immediately connected with the d^ 
tills of the bookselling trade, and to ttioSe con- 
veifSttnt wfth thosedetailsl sh^^d'be thorbtfghly 
content to leave its ini^fet^: I nfaSte myself 
cei*taini in the first plifefe; that the<^ refedirig', in^ 
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a newspaper, of a report of a trial, conceriiing 
what is described as aa .offensive book, creates; 
in the minds of by far the greater number of 
readers (and upon the. principles of mental 
submission; which I, have described), an irresis- 
tible prejudice against the merits. of the book, 
whatever those merits may really be. The 
book, in consequence of the, ill name that is 
given to it, , becomes disreputable, a matter of 
much more.universal importance with the world, 
than any other demerit, however flagrant. If, 
however, the consequence of prosecution .is still 
more decisive ; if the verdict of a j ury is pro- 
nounced against it; then, our habit of yielding 
the most implicit mental obedience : to such. a 
verdict, entirely closes its doom. 

But suppose that acertain (apd, . believe me,- 
usually a very'small) part of the readers of the^ 
report, either urged, by their habitual attach-^ 
ment to the cause espoused by the author, or 
won by the new excitement, feel a momentary • 
disposition to purchase or procure the book.; 
Let us suppose, too, that this momentary dis- . 
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position, this nine day's wondetr, is prolonged ; 
and that the individual perseveres in the design 
of procuring it. In this case, how many 
obstacles are in his way, and how many of the 
usual allurements for the sale or reading of 
books are absent ! 

' People usually purchase or Vead* books, 
either because they happen to fall irt their way, 
or because they make a steady, and sometimes 
repeated efforts to obtain them. Boqks are 
placed in windows, or upon counters, or in- 
scribed in catalogues, or advertised, or forced 
upon your notice by librarians, or by booksel- 
lers, and this by the ** respectable" booksellers 
with whom you deal, or in whose hands, and 
under whose control, are the great mass of pub* 
lications. What is indictable, is, in the common 
understanding of the people, disreputable; and, 
while blasphemous libels are disreputable, as 
well as dangerous, what ** respectable," that is, 
what moderately wealthy bookseller, will engage 
in the traffic ? What proprietor of a ** respect- 
able "magazine will risk the ruin of his jpubii- 
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wh%t Itbrari^ui will offpr theip to you frg^ ^j^ 
f lielves ; wh^t ^Qokseller will place th^^m i» hp$ 
windows ? " 

But, turn the picture, and see what follows^ 
Remove the indictability, and you remove the 
risk. '' ReSpf^c table " bookiStellers will tlien 
Jose TIP resp&c.tathility, and incur no danger/ by 
their pubticatiopi ^r by their sale. '' Respf^ct^ 
ftble " printers will fpUow in their train. C^tftf 
logues will contain their titles; n^wspa|](e¥P 
will announoe them; sbelv^* eonotters, mA 
windows wm exhibit them ; and the b^k, 
which was thought of and forgotten, and thPttgii 
of, p^aps, again, and forgotten again, will meet 
your eye, and your children's eye, till it is pror 
toured and read^ 

'* Respectable" booksellns will «it, at pre- 
sent, be seen in the afibir of ;die8e pufalieatiQns. 
An^ why? Because ''respectable" paople 
never do what the world esteems liisrepalable:; 
and becauee, if ^' respectability '' imfdiea tiie 



^s^ssion of ft certain portion t)f woiidly %fetM 
Wsid mfeans, ** respectable" people tifever frti*, 
^^idier* that' ease, or those means to lisk, ^wi'diottt 
some more powerful temptation tliah the sstlel^f 
'* blasphemous " books can hold out to a '•fb^ 
i»pectable " bookseller. No doubt, there wdiiM 
be certain individual booksellers, who, itt«h]|^ 
case, would carry their individual religions, kS 
%ell as moral principles, into their 6hops, '^rtd 
make a conscience of not distributing hddUi 
offensive to either ; but these examples would 
bt few, and insignificant, in their effect, in- 
^(3»ed{ Tht generality of the molt cmsdieiiv- 
^knift Md '^respectfeiblid" booki^ellerB, if the diii^ 
ireputi^itity , and still more, the danger of seltii% 
such boOkfc were renioved, would tegii^rly p«t 
"Aem into the hands of the cuitome9rs w^ dbr 
immded l^em, making a comment, of course^ bjr 
'way of 'Smalltalk, A the ^ame instant, lipdn 
^tiie blameabte iaxity of tiie lav^, through Whioh 
^le sale waa practicable ! 



Bot iay tbatv after all, these bo<^8 
i tnet wMn. Where ? G6 into a tho 
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«idenibie or mean, and ask for> them, and- th« 
tradesman, I imagine, will suspect you for an 
informer. ' Can your children find them? Are 
they paraded in the windows? Will your 
children; have the courage to enter the shops, 
and ask for them ? Is not all this a very diflTerent 
state of things from what would inevitably 
follow a free sale and circulation of such writ- 
ings ; their free appearance . in newspapers, 
magazines, reviews, and substantive volumes? 

Observe, too, that the eflfect of the existingr 
system is to throw these publications, where 
they exist at all, into the hands of needy. and 
desperate traders, and to cause them, in con- 
sequence, to be printed, if printed at all, 
cheaply, meanly, and .with unsightliness^— r 
Every one of these circumstances is; against 
their circulation, and- the , value .which the 
world sets, and always will set, upon' '' .re- 
spectability," is withheld from them. A few 
enthusiasts, indeed, may overlook these exter- 
nals;' but the world at large will not; ^and 
pray, in candoiir, allow me the difference of thfe 
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effect upon the public mind, between pubiica* 
tions sold at the stalls of Messrs. Benbow and 
Carlile, and those sent forth by Messrs. John 
Murray, Henry .Colburn, and Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown and Green; none of which 
latter booksellers, assure yourself, will risk their 
'* respectability, "-r- just so long as the law and 
.the practice remain what they are I 






. * 



BcfT Mr. IBrougham is of opinibn ftat 
it fe partitfalarly unjust td punish the publica- 
tion of such blasphemous writings, or writi%^ 
hostile to the fundamental principles of the 
constitution of government, or public polity, 
or hostile, under a particular aspect, to the 
maintenance of the public morals, those writings 
being printed in a cheap form, and therefore 
rendered accessible to the poor ; while other 
writings (as those of certain celebrated authors), 
similar in words or in tendency, but printed in 
such forms as to be only accessible to the more 
or less rich, are left umnolested by the admi- 
nsstrators of the law. 

If, from the terms of this proposition, we 
get rid of the invidious denominations of '' poor*' 
and ''rich," and understand, in their place, 
that the one class of publications is adapted to 



general Bml extensive circulation^ and Ibe 4yCbet 
only to particular, and exceedingly limited; 
that 4s, that tlie one concerns the nrnny, and the 
other only t/ie/eu;, we shall immediately find 
an argument for justifying the use of some 
0q>arations in practice, of the two ca^es. The 
criminal law is never rigorously employed in 
following up a general theoretical principle, 
without reference to the practical extent 
of title mischief : it does not visit the stealing 
of an ear (^ com, in tlie same manner as tiie 
stealing of a sheaf; nor the infliction of a 
•cratch <^ the skin, like the ihflictibn of a 
sertpus wound. The wound suffered by the 
state, from the publication of writings which 
feadi only the few, is not to be compared with 
what is suffisred from those which reach the 
many. But this is not the whole of the case. 

If we retain the words **rich** and '^poor,'' 
til® justification will not be the less easy. We 
tiMEy look at the ^^ poor,*' either as the most 
amneroast or as the most necessitous, the most 
m want of protection, of the members of (^e 



filfte. If modern liberality will aSow us to 
ponsider the protection ,of the ** poor-' from the 
circulation of blasphemous writings::as a work 
Qf;mercy, as a kindness and act .of. charity, 
Itheq^ the distinction between such publications 
for the **poor," and similar publications for the 
'* rich^" may seem easily pardonable. If Mr. 
Brougham, upon the other hand, thinks the en* 
joyment of these publications a luxury pf which 
only the aristocratic would rob the ' ^ poor," then, 
indeed, the question takes a different shape. 

But the "poor," the,grefLt body :Pf .the 
people, are the primary object pf all that pro- 
tection of every sort, which civil institutions 
promise. Government, law, religion,. all. have 
their existence for the ** poorj" that is fojr. the 
feeble, and for the many. What befals, or ;what 
becomes of the *' rich," that is, of the strong 
and of the few, is of smiall comparative public 
importance. What are the opinions of theM 
latter, what their happiness, what: their fat^ 
BXkd what their fortunes, is of cpoiparatively 
^mall regard. They sure the best able to take cape 
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of tbemselyes ; and they are the few, they are 
n.Qt the butic of the nation, the eubstance of tbci 
fabric of the state, 

. A corresgonding peculiarity of solicitude; 
for what regards the.*' poor," exhibits ^ itself in 
many branches of our law. As there are two 
sides of every picture, this solicitude may 
sometimes.be viewed as tyrannical, . but .the 
tyranny is the tyraQny at. once of public policy: 
and of human kindness. The vices of [idleness, 
prodigality, and dissipation, for example, stand 
in much more need of correction, from the hand 
of the, law, when they appear in the ** poor," 
than when they appear in the *' rich;" not only 
because the poor are the many, , and the sub^ 
stance of. the state, but because they are also 
the more helpless, and the more easily plunged 
into misfortune. Of what* importance is it to 
the state, that is, the public, if one or more of a 
very small number of exceedingly rich persons, 
loses, in a day, or in a night, the quarter or 
the half of his riches ? But is it a matter of equal 
indifference, either, to the public, or to the 
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indi^du^b, if the ** poor/' by any correspond^ 
log act of folly; squander tikeir little gains^? 
The "poor," therefore, upon all these aecottnti); 
both justify for the public good, and demand 
for the good of individuals, a greater watch* 
fulness^ of the law, a severer restraint npon 
private liberty, than the ** rich;" 

There are severstl views, also^ exclusive of 
that derived from dispaiity of numbers, which 
make writings of the kind under consideration 
ii»:^e innoxious in the hands of the rich, than 
ia the hands of the poor. If our concern is for 
thi& abstract preservation of religion and morals, 
tbe«r, these latter arc every way less exposed* 
to danger from the circulation of such writings 
among the small band of the rich, than from the^ 
same circulation among the multitude of the^ 
poor; and if our Whig anxiety is mainly di- 
rected to the preservation of the public peace, 
and to the maintenance of the institutions of 
the state, all the sentiments ineulcated upon- 
tlie poor are of far greater importance than^ 
those which « are inculcated upon the rich ; Nb* 
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4««J>tf tliQ exawptei of: the Ticb:is:fek thimis^n 
<M 9Poie(y.; l»ut to cocmpt^ or; to imiiA^^li tiM 
9fi«f> isi to liegiaat tbefotiotasDebQad,. mi Uh 
pKo^iiQ^.iqAmedMtQaud uista^t, and not m^diaAa 
9Ad perhaps removable effects^ 

Against the corruptipp^ or against, tho^ 
qpioiQa ofi the. riph, hostile to th$ iQterei^tii», 
or.: to. the institutions of the state^ the. slate, 
hws .the chance of. two peculiar securities. Thar 
rikrkmMimay either be :more learned and aiore> 
enlightened, or he. may be merely more sej&fth^ 
or more indolent^ more careful of his riskss^ aadt 
les9. addicted to eut6rpri$e» than the poor; and* 
Bj\[ these^. charaeteristtics coiicur in preserving; 
t^. peace of society. 

Let US suppose the rich man^ or the coo^-* 
p^ratively rich, possessed of religions opinionst 
at vaariance with those publicly received. If,, 
ffpu^ his gr^te^ leigmre, and wider; range o£ 
ii^umatipn, he is,, in a. auperjer degree; enrr 
Itf^ened*, a variety oi enlightened^ ymr^ n^yt 
lylc^aU iVMs present themselv^esj to his janind^ to 
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prevent any practical result from those opinionsj^ 
hostile to the peace of his neighbours, or of his' 
country. The errors which he may f&ncy that 
he detects, may yet appear to him of small 
practical importance. In looking, too, either 
to their origin, or to their effects, he may find 
ample apologies, or else counter-balances, for 
any theoretical irregularity. In the ample field 
of his knowledge the error may appear no 
more than a diminutive speck, and unworthy 
of any fixed attention ; while, with the less 
variously informed, the same ^error may -cover 
the whole field of vision, and invite, for the 
business of its removal, the labour of a whole 
life. Further, if the writings with which he* 
meets are themselves erroneous, his resources' 
enable him to supply the correction ; while this, 
as a general rule, must be far otherwise with 
the poor: It has been remarked, for example, 
in considering the history of certain examples* 
of self-- taught genius, that a poor man, with 
the ' acquisition, or chance possesision, of one, 
two or three volumes, to which he has given' 
his study, has often learned more of what that 
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)staAty stock of letters could teach, than a rich 
man from the most extensive library. But, if 
the poor man is thus to pore over a few chance 
. pages, if he is to dwell' Upon assiertions of which 
he has no means of ascertaining the proofs, and 
upon a few insulated facts, the hasty or distorted 
inferences from which a thousand other facts 
may contradict, how much more is it required, 
that the reading of the poor man should be 
select, than that of the rich ! And will yoii make 
books the subject of no police? Will you yield 
to an anxiety that the poor man shall not be 
cheated of weight nor measure in the markot, 
nor receive false coin^ nor unwholesome food:; 
and will you abandon all the interests of his 
mind, all regfard to the food of his mind, to the 
health of his mind, to. the employment of his 
mind and of his time, and to all the interests 
of the state, connected with those particulars ? ' 

But is the rich man, rightly or wrongly, at 
variance, as to his private opinions, with the 
T^ligious faith of his country ; is this man as 
uninformed as the poor man, or even niore so ? 

DP 
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Btill, if he ist selfish, or if he is indolent ; if he 
wishes to preserve his wealth, or hi^ station, Qr 
his ease^ he will give the state as little trouble 
as he whose regard for the public peace is 
rested upon the nobler basis of an enlightened 
mental activity. 

It is a hard lesson to learti, and one there- 
fore which the multitude ought never to be 
expected to have perfect, that there are always 
evils or errors, both civil and religious, in 
society, which it is either impossible or not 
worth while to eradicate. The natural man 
no sooner discovers or persuades himself that 
there is something wrong, either in theory or in 
^practice, than he is prepared to make wm* 
upon it, no matter how uselessly, how violently, 
nor with what disastrous consequences. To 
** do justice though the heavens should burst>.'* 
is the wild sentiment of justice; or, wild 
(because unmodified, unconsidered, and uni- 
versal) application of the sentiment. It belongs 
only to the enlightened, or ** twice-born" mai^, 
to contemplate errors and evils, or what he 
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may suppose tp be such, calmly and with 
exactitude ; to examine whether they are really 
removable, and also whether the raischief of 
removal is less than the mischief of continuance ; 
or what, if removal is to he desired, ought to 
be the manner and the time of Removal. It 
is plain, therefore, that it is to such a naai^ 
alone can be safely allowed those incentives to 
change, of which Jbe alone, as a general rule, 
can make a harmless use. 

In point of fact, which are those who, i^ 
all ages and regions, have disturbed states or 
society upon account of religion ; and which 
are those, who, in our own age and country, 
continually display an aptitude to the sam^ 
excesses j — the " rich," or the ** .poor ?" WbQ 
are those that, a^ a body,: carry into religio^ 
the greater extravagance of sentiment ? Whp 
crowd the chapels of the Methodists? Whp 
unite themselves with the several sects :that ace 
tbily springing up ? Whoforsake the Establishe4 
Church? The*'rich,"orthe "poor?" Ifdis; 
s^t, if calm division of opinion, were really^ 

D D 2 
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what it is sometimes pretended to be, the point' 
at which modern history, the history of the 
hour, authorised us to call the limit of modern 
religious schism ; if blows and blood were not 
the extremities continually provoked and com- 
mitted 9s far as die influence of our civil po- 
lity does not prevent the commission, who, at 
least, are not the authors and the actors in thii^ 
dissent; the '*rich," or the ** poor?" I say, in 
general terms, the " poor," to avoid perplexing 
the argument with an exception in favour of a 
few wealthy manufacturers and traders, who, 
confessedly, lead the ranks of dissent. 

If the humane view of the question is to be 
allowed, who are the sufferers, the victims, 
the martyrs to religious dissent ? Who are they 
whose groans, and tears, and blood, and an- 
guish are the forfeits? Who are they whose 
worldly affairs are destroyed, ^nd who are 
plunged into crimes, by the results of religious 
extravagances? The " rich," cfr the ** podr?" 
And who, again, as a body, are the dupes of 
hypocrites and impostors, the persons whose 
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means are wasted by artful pretenders to re- 
ligion, by teachers of some " new light/* by, 
those who " go about devouring widows' 
houses/' and " deceiving silly women?'' The 
'* rich," or the "poor?" 

If I have truth upop my side, when I say that, 
religion displays itself in a soft or in a rugged 
form, in flowers or in blood, in proportion as 
its followers are civilised ; where, as a general 
rule, are we to look for the sc^tening influ* 
ence of civilisation upon religion? Among the. 
" riclr,''-or-among the " poor ?" The sentiment 
of religion, when strongly roused, is not tp 
be expected to soften nor to restrain itself; it 
is a wind which mountains may turn bac)^ ; . a 
stream which banks may confine ; but which,, 
of its own nature, will constantly press forward, 
stopping for nothing as jt goes, I care not 
whether you take the dark or the bright pic- 
tare of the "rich." Both, no doubt, may be, 
equally painted from the life, and either will 
answer all my purpose* You shall . say, if 
you. will> that the rich are quiet because they, 
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are indolent, are selfish, are worldly, are 
slavish, or have more or less of ties to keep 
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theni iii their places ; or, you shall make 
allowance for the civilising influences of leisure, 
letters, the fine arts, and an enlarged association 
with such as are similarly influenced. In any 
case, the state, the public, individuals, have 
Utile tb' apprehend from actions consequent 
lipdh the religious bpinioris of the *' rich/* ' 

I know, indeed, that a local and temporary 
evil, real or supposed, has given to the present 
age, among us, an exclusive impression of a 
peculiar and opposite kind ; and that all public 
disorders, connected with religion, are thought, 
fbr the moment, to spring from irreligion in the 
*^ rich," and none from unordered religion in 
the " poor." The French Revolution has been' 
ascribed to the irreligion of the upper classes of 
society. It would be nearer the truth to say, 
that irreligion gave one, and one only, of 
its features, to that Revoliition, iafter very 
different causes had produced it. But the 
evils, abundantly grave, of irreligion, you Will 
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observe, are not the subjects of my pfesenl^ 
inquiry; I am speaking solely of the evild of 
unordered religion ; of the sudden fluctuations 
of religious opinion ; of the evils arising, not 
from oonitempt of religion, but from false, or 
peculiar, or' private interpretations of religion. 

You shall paint, too, the ** poor,*' in matters 
of religion, as you please. You shall spe^k, if 
you will, of their freedom from the things of 
this world, of their zeal, of their self**devotion. 
I only answer, that all those things are very 
compatible with error, with change, with dis- 
turbance, with family and with neighbourly suf- 
fering, and with crime. I have observed to you 
that Dr. l^riestley has left us his opinion,, that 
the United States of North America enjoy less 
rational religion than any other country in the 
world ; and, though I do not receive that 
account without considerable qualification, yet 
you should know something of the ei^cesses to 
which the comparative laxity of religious police 
give birth, within even the least unorganised 
parts of those countries. In travelling through 
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New England, I found my self every where, in the 
rear of the march of a visitation of Methodism, 
which had passed over the country about three 
years before me, and pf. which the people spoke 
in a manner that daily called to mind the 
descriptipns of a flight of locusts^ perpetually 
moving forward, and uniformly laying naked 
and desolate the fields and the woods as they 
go ; or of the story of a hurricane the mpming 
after it is over ; or of an epidemic disease, 
which has thinned the ranks of the living, and 
filled the graves with dead, but is now departed. 
Every where it was told me, who and who 
had been the slaves of the delusion, and into 
what extravagances, theji apparently incredi- 
ble, persons, of sober, demeanour when I saw 
them, had temporarily fallen ; what wives and 

mothers had left their husbands and chUdren to. 

^ ... . .■ ' - « - 

take care of themselves, while^ they followed 
the rout to camp or other meetings and field- 
preachings ; what distress and irregxilarities had 
ensued upon the short-lived whirlwind, and 
what groans, shrieks, and. bello wings had ac- 
companied the worship ! 
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But there are other religious disorders, in the 
^me countries, more frightful, perhaps, than 
;any of these, of a more permanent description, 
and for testimonies the existence of which, 
l>eyond what I shall tell you, you may refer to 
/the United. States' newspapers as they come. 
These are the frequent acts of blood, conse- 
quent either ^ upon religious zeal, or upon 
religious despondency, of which the annals of 
Ihose countries are the records. In Kentucky, 
superstition, always ready to fill up the place 
which is left vacant by well-ordered religion^ 
persuades to a belief that when the rifle often 
misses its aim, it is bewitched; and, coming 
eastward from that country to the sea, there are 
many examples of religious murders of recent 
4ate. In the greater part of New England, 
Calvinism, with the Independent form of church- 
government, is the established religion ; Me- 
Ihodism is rare ; but Baptism fills the place of 
the latter, attracts, for the most part, the poorer 
and more ignorant of the people, and has led to 
several melancholy catastrophes. In more than 
one instance, a man has killed, with his axe 
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and razor, in one night, his wife, four or ftve, 
or more children, and himself; first laying opeA 
his Bible, and placing a mark upon some text 
which he supposed to command or justify 
the deed. In a township in Maine, where 
there is a chapel or church of the Church 
of England, a woman, who believed that God 
had commanded her to burn thfe church, and to 
kill a Mr. Warren, the clergyman, performed the 
first of these exploits, but was prevented, by 
Mr. Warren's accidental absence from home, 
from accomplishing the other. It is difficult 
however, to relate Such incidents as these, in 
the light of examples of a general state of 
things, without being supposed to intend a 
representation that they are of much more 
frequent occurrence than is true; but I 
have no design, either to exaggerate th^ 
facts, or to mislead your opinion. If they 
occur once in a year, or in ten years, in a whole 
country, they occur too often ; and, beside, 
these ate only the extreme cases which betray 
the existence of much of the same character, 
but of inferior magnitude, which never obtains 
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e<)u^l notoriety ; but which makes up a part of 
the histoty of what I am asserting ; namely, the 
greater exposure to religious disorder, incident 
to the condition of the *' poor." 

But, in reality, it is this preservation of the 
public peace-— of the peace of our Lord the 
King — that is the true, proper, and practical 
object T)f all prosecutions for blasphemous 
libel, upon every Whig principle of legislation ; 
and is Mr. Brougham, as a lawyer, to learn, 
that it is riot the mere words of a libel, nor 
even its publication, which constitute its cri- 
minal character, but its adaptation, according 
to the nature of the case, to the performance of 
mischief? Would Mr. Brougham hesitate to 
acknowledge, that the same words, if published 
by being printed and distributed in some score 
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of copies, in gold letters, and upon vellum or 
satin, must necessarily be as proper a subject 
of prosecution, as if they were printed upon 
coarse paper, and pasted at the comer of every 
street? Would he say that passages, to be 
fouiid in the writings of the most irreproachable 
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authors, might not/ under peculiar circum- 
stances of time, or place, be thrust into the 
way of the multitude with the most seditious, 
blasphemous, or other evil intention and obvious 
tendency, and that the intention and tendency 
would not make the libel, whatever were the in- 
nocence of the original composition? But, if this, 
is so, then the publishing of writings against 
religion in general, or against the public religion 
in particular, in such peculiar form as is best 
suited to their more general and more injurious 
circulation, constitutes, in spirit and in law, 
the true libellousness of character. 

And observe, once more, my dearest friend, 
how uniformly the rash and unconsidered doc- 
trines of the sages of our time are at war with 
that very liberty, and that very liberality, of 
which they profess (and no doubt are ill-in* 
formed or thoughtless enough to believe) them- 
selves the champions ! What must be the^ 
practical result of the theory of Mr. Brougham,, 
had such a theory any chance of being received 
into practice? Mr. Brougham has been, and. 
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no doubt, wishes to be, the friend of free dis- 
cussion. The judicial bench, too, has always, 
at least in modern times, professed itself 
friendly to free discussion, but always justly 
insisted, also, that there is a line to be drawn 
between that fair discussion, and malicious libel. 
Now, adopt one or other of Mr. Brougham*s 
plans, and you will find yourself, as usual, 
clean stripped of liberty, and in the hands, 
either of tyranny upon the one side, or of licen- 
tiousness upon the other. Either prosecute, 
says Mr. Brougham (for this, in effect, is his 
language) all irreligious or blasphemous writ- 
ings, whether accessible to the rich or to the 
poor, or none. But, by irreligious or blas- 
phemous writings, so denominated by the law, 
is often meant writings published with a view 
to the fair discussion of religious truth, and with 
the most pious or most moral intention, in the 
estimation of their authors, and in that perhaps, 
of some of their readers: they consist, in short, in 
speculative writings, and such as that, if the law 
rigorously repressed them altogether, it might 
be justly said, that the law prohibited the pro- 
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gress of speculative truth : there is even another 
view to be token of those writings ; for, the 
most erroneous of them^ by inviting criticism 
and refutation, may become the means of 
eliciting new truths, and even of triumphantly 
overruling the very errors which they were 
designed to establish. There are, in point of 
fact, an infinity of books, upon many subjects, 
absolutely useful to the thinking man, and fit 
inmates of his library, expressly for the errors, 
and not for the truths, which they contain. 
Well, then, Mr. Brougham is for indiscriminate 
prosecution, or for none at all. Mr. Brougham, 
therefore, as I submit, wholly overlooks what is 
the essential feature of libel in law. It is a di- 
rect mischievous tendency, reasonably inferred. 
It is not the words or letters of a book, nor any 
equivalent physical body nor bodies ; but it is 
a moral evil; an evil consisting in the time, 
place, manner and other circumstances of pub- 
lication. But, if we prosecute the publication 
of no irreligious, or blasphemous, or erroneous, 
or speculative writings, whatever may be the 
time, manner, or circumstances of publication. 
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then we.are plunged into licentiousness, and the 
public peace is left unprotected. Upon the other 
hand, if we prosecute the publication of all such 
writings, without reference to time, place, man- 
ner^ or other circumstances, then, what become* 
of free discussion, and of a reasonable expres- 
sion of public and private opinion? 

It is the custom, too, with ill-informed per- 
sons, to reprobate the whole body of our libel 
law, and to think, that they have knocked 
down all its merits, when they have pronounced 
this single remark — that no man knows, under 
our law, what is a libel; nor what is not. But, 
if the view I have taken is correct, our law of 
libel (which, for my own part, I believe to ])e 
mcapable of improvement) suffers no loss of 
character whatever from the establishment of 
that particular charge. If the same words or 
things are or are not libellous, according to 
the time, place, manner, or other cirumstances 
of publication ; if the offence consists in the 
publication, and not in the thing published; 
and if the publication is innocent, that is in- 
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nocuous, at one time, and at one place, and in 
one manner ; and not at another time, or.place, 
or in another manner; then, it is easily ac- 
counted for, and as easily defended, that (allow- 
ance made for the exaggeration of the phrase) 
BO man knows what is, nor what is not a 
libel. A libel is a book or thing published at 
such time or place, or in such manner, or under 
such circumstances, as renders it dangerous to 
the King's peace, either as disturbing that 
peace as between private individuals, or neigh- 
bourhoods, or as disturbing it as regards the 
government or institutions of the country, or as 
personally regards the Sovereign, or other per- 
sons in authority. 

But, upon these principles — upon these Whig 
principles — books which, either from the 
manner in which they are written, or from the 
manner in which they are published, have no 
tendency to disturb the public peace, even 
though they really tend, as far as they go, to 
change received opinions, ate not those mali- 
cious — those malefic libels — which it is the de- 
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design of the law to suppress. Laws, in thd 
hands of Whig or temporal legislators, and not 
in those of religions zealots, have, as I hare 
said, for their sole obje<it, the' preservations 
of the public peace — the prevention of all 
violence against either the menibers or insti- 
tutions of the state. The prohibition of the 
march of speculative truth is in no respect their 
design. For free and fair discussion they en- 
tertain sufficient favour, and afford ample room; 
changes, not rudely forced, either upon the 
people or upon the state, but growing. With' 
s^dequate lapse of time, out of the altered sen- 
timents of the people, and to .which the institu- 
tions of the state are allowed time for acfcom- 
modating themselves, are never the objects of 
aversion with the philosophical spirit of Whig 
laws ; and it is this gradual chiange, if any, 
— this improvement or deterioration (for all 
change is not improvement), which alone can 
be affected by writings, that, either directly 
or indirectly in themselves, or by the time, 
place, manner, or circutastariees of their publi- 
cation, dp not excite the people to violence, or 

£ £ 
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to a violent and sudden contempt of things 
received as religious or just, do not, there- 
fore,' threaten the. public peace; and are not, 
therefore, malicious libels, and do not, there- 
fore,' call for punishment. In this manner, 
then, we satisfy ourselves, that it may often be 
very proper to prosecute writings or otherlibels, 
published with the express view to their circu- 
lation among the "poor,", or the multitude, 
while we leave the same libels unmolested, 
if published only to render them accessible to 
the "rich,'* or to the learned, or the few: 
and thus, too, we see, that this discriminating 
course is the only course consistent with public 
liberty; the onljf course, in the end, truly 
liberal; the only one which unites the needful 
restraints of the law of libel with the demands 
of free and fair discussion, with the interests of 
history, of philosophy, and of science; of 
morals, of politics, of religion, and of socild 
and individual happiness. 

You clearly mark, in the mean time, the ori- 
gin of Mr. Brougham's mistake. Every thing 
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comes from the want of the Whig compass ; 
Mr. Brougham has no pole star, or no means 
of finding its direction. He thinks it an aris- 
tocratical assumption that the *' poor" may not 
revel in ** blasphemy" as freely as the **rich;" 
be imagines that the law, and the administra- 
tion of the law, have spiritual ai^d heavenly 
(objects; that is, that they plead a divine right, 
and aim only at the prevention of irreligionj 
and that irreligion is as fair for the **poor," as 
for the 'f rich." He does not perceive that the 
real and ultimate object of the law is tem- 
poral and earthly; its modest basis a hum^in 
fight; its humble aim the preservatioix pf the 
public peace,, and the security of the state; 
and that therefore it concerns itself, pnly 
with what concerns, the multitude, or, gfi^^^t; 
mass of the people of the state, the portipn 
most exposed to seductive influences, and. th^jt; 
also, which is most prone to yield to th^em, and 
the most capable of converting them into 
occasions of public mischief. 
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LETTER XX. 

Nothing^ as I persuade myself, is now 
wanting, to our perfect understanding of eack 
other, upon the Whig legal sense of the word 
'^ blasphemy/' unless it be that you should 
kindly follow me one single step further in ad- 
tance, in the way of formal definition. I have 
shown that the primary, or literal iense of the 
word, is that of blaming, or reproaching God ; 
and that,because blame, reproach, or vilification^ 
may be expressed, as well as felt, either wrath- 
fully or fiercely, or sneeringly, contemptuously, 
contumeliously, or derisorily, therefore ^' blieus^- 
phemy,'' in its primary or literal sense, equally 
includes all blame, reproach, vilification^ con* 
tempt, contumely, or ridicule of God. There 
is even a further act of '' blasphemy," defined 
as such by theologians, and not, perhaps, in 
strictness, to be excluded from the list, but 
which, nevertheless, it seems impossible not to 
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treat with greater tenderness. This act is« 
either the expression of the language, or the 
indulgence of the sentiment, of despair — of 
despair, either of the power, or of the goodness, 
ijr of the merqy or forgiveness of God. The 
power jEtnd the goodness of God are infinite, 
because every thing that is God's is infinite; 
and the power of mercy or forgiveness in God 
is ii^finite, because all his power is infinite, uid 
because, therefore, his power of mercy or 
^forgiveness can be no other than an infinite 
power of mercy or forgiveness* To despa^, 
therefore, of the power, or of the goodness, or 
of the mercy or forgiveness of God, is to im- 
pu|^, to disbelieve, or to doubt of God's essen* 
tial attribi^tes^ and thus to lower the estimate, 
and, as it were, traduce the character, and dim 
the glory, and deny the real nature of God ; 
and thui?, at least indirectly, and by implica- 
tipp, to reproach, traduce,. or blaspheme him. 
Despair is hence described by Christ as the sin 
against the Holy Ghost ; that is, against God ; 
that is, bla^hemy ; for the essential charact^ 
pf blasphemy is, that it is sin agpipst the per- 
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8011, or against the attributes or majesty of God.- 
The Church of Rome, which enumerates stjp 
sins against the Holy Ghost, that is, against 
God, places despair in the number; and also 
reckons " despair of God's mercy" among the 
sins against the First Commandment ; that is, 
against the true belief in the existence of God. 

But, I have shown, further, that if, in theo- 
Iogy> a denial of the existence of God, or of that 
existence in such particular manner and form as 
any particular system of theology may teach, 
(Cannot be included within the literal and pri- 
mary meaning of the word '* blasphemy," yet, 
inasmuch, as being the denial of the whole, in- 
stead of the denial of a part, it can be no other 
thaii still more offensive; there is then no 
reasonable objection to including, under the 
name of *' blasphemy," the denial, either of 
the existence of God absolutely, or the ' exist- 
ence of God in such manner and form (I mean, 
form of being) as any given or particular theo- 
logical system may teach. I say, any given 
or particular system, because we must allow 
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all men to speak their own language; and, 
since the world is not agreed as to any one 
system, it must be pardoned to the Hindoo 
theologian to call the Christian a blasphemer ; 
the Christian, the Hindoo ; and so of the rest. 

It remains, then, my dear friend, only that I 
should prevail upon you to be so much of a; 
legislator, or lawyer, or man of this world, and 
so little of a spiritualist, or fanatic, or abstract 
philosopher, as to mould these theological 
truths to the purposes of civil society ; and. to 
consent to give practical and civil operation 
to principles which are defined by theology, 
which spring out of nature, and of which the 
influence upon civil society, upon the public 
peace, upon the security of governments, and 
upon the tranquillity of the human race, is 
both mighty and irresistible. But I am digress^ 
ing into a defence of the lavjr, while my im- 
mediate task is the exposition of the law ; and 
to that task I return. 

. . . . . . . . . r • • ; • * ' 

I have brought you to the point that, in 
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thcologj^, '^ to blaspheme/' is eitlier to blante, 
reproach, revile, despise or ridicule^ or under-f 
fate God, or to deqy the existence of God ; I 
have shown you the manner in vvhich, and the 
reasons for which, the Whig recognises, as th^ 
first, or elementary, or fundamental, or consti- 
tutioQal law of the land, a given or particular 
systepi of theology, or of religious faith, and 
thus renders, what is theology in the jschools^, 
the commpn law in the King's courts; and 
nothing, therefore, is left to be added, ex* 
c;?pt that, in law, to ** blaspheme," is either tft 
|)l$^pe, or reproach, or revile, or d^spi&e, or 
ridicule, or undervaJue God, or to deny thi^ 

• • • 

existence! o^ God^., — J^Hch as God is declared to 
e;i:ist» by ths^t system of theology, or system of 

« 

religious faith, which is the first, Qr elementaiy, 
or fa{^4&Q^^A^> or constitutional law of thQ 
l»n4. 

Thus, thpp, I give you the two-fold de£nitim 
of " blasphemy," the one in theology, and thfl 
other in law; and where, now, is the third? 
I know that many would 9^ for a philoeo- 
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phical or moral definition, and expect to find it 
something different from either of the fore* 
going; but (if the divine-right-people will 
permit me to say so) all theology is philosophy, 
that is, res^soning; that is, inquiry after truth; 
and theology ig a reasoning upon or inquiry 
after a particular species of truth, namely^ 
divine truth ; and hence theology, by another 
name, is divine or religious philosophy, reason- 
ing upon, or inquiring after truth, through the 
medium either of Nature, or of Revelation. 
But, further, as a large proportion of the object 
of that truth which theology seeks, under the 
name of divine or religious truth, is moral 
truth ; is the will of God concerning the moral 
interests of ihe world ; therefore, theology is 
not philosophy alone, but moral philosophy 
also ; and, hence, also, the conclusion of phi- 
losophy, and of moral philosophy, concerning 
tt^ nature of *' blasphemy," will never mate- 
rially differ from the corresponding conclusion 
of theology. Every system of philosophy, so 
called^ like evety system of theology (systems 
of atheistical philosophy alone excepted), will 
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teach something concerning the existence, the 
nature, and the attributes of the divine power; 
and will give to all declared offences against 
that divine power, whether the denial of its 
existence, or the supposed misbelief respecting 
that existence, or the reproach or contempt of 
its supposed nature, attributies, or actions, the 
name of ** blasphemy," 

The defiilitions, then, of blasphemy, are two- 
fold; and I aih the more desirous of establish- 
ing this point, because, as it appears to me, 
the world in general is mischievously in error, 
sometimes in confining the definition too nar- 
rowly, and sometimes in extending it too 
widely. The popular view is, that the nanie 
of " blasphemy" may be given to whatever is 
irreverent toward God, or toward religion, in- 
cluding, therefore, what, properly understood, 
is merely profane ; and that it is to be withheld 
from every doctrine concerning either God or 
religion, provided that doctrine is conscien- 
tiously embraced, and piously, or at least 
sincerely, and from the love of truth, enter- 
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tained. But this view, however plausible in 
its terms, and however loudly we may have 
heard it asserted, even within the walls of 
Parliament, is wrong, and is daily productive 
of very evil consequences. 

The sin and crime of blasphemy is of top 
serious a nature to be lightly imputed, or to be 
too widely extended, and therefore lessened in 
its estimate, without injury to the several causes 
of religion, charity, and morals. Let us bear 
in mind, then, that it is exclusively a sin 
against God, or a crime against the. state, inas- 
much as the state forbids isins against God, as 
those sins are declared or acknowledsfed by the 
laws of the state. Every sin, indeed, because 
it is a breach of the will or commandment of 
God, may be called a sin against God; bjut 
the signification, in this instance, is, a sin 
personally against God, or against the person 
of God ; in the same manner as every ofience 
forbidden by the King's laws, is a crime against 
the King ; but treason^ which, in the law of 
England, is what "blasphemy" is in. theology. 
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or which, in law, is the counter- part of kgul 
bla$phenufy is a crime against the actual person, 
majei^ty, or sovereignty of the King; and, ia 
point of £aLct, as it has been seen, blasphemy is 
not the sinning against the will or conunand* 
ments of God, in reference to men's conduct to- 
ward God's creation, but the blaming, reproach- 
ing, despising, deriding, or denying God him- 
self. Thus reducing, then, the circumscriptioii 
within wbich blasphemy is to be understood, 
it is easy to see that what, for example, is 
properly enough called ** profane swearing," is 
not *' blasphemy/' Blasphemy, in this view, 
is not the cursing of others, nor of ourselves^ 
but the cursing of God; and it is quite insuffi* 
eient, for <d)e present purpose, to say that the 
cursing jofoothers or ourselves, is a sin against 
the will or commandments of God ; lor, either 
the appellation of blasphemy must be limited to 
sin against the person of God himself, or mur- 
der, theft, covetousness, and every thing ^Ise, 
inhibited by God, and, in that sense, a sin 
against God, must be reckoned blasphemy. I 
have already made some mention of the undue 
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eiiltfcrg:eni6nt of the deiaitioa of blaspfaeQiy, 
s&d I am about to offer another, and more 
iainiltar instance. A few days since, an ex- 
pfession in one of those displays of ynlg^r 
wit» an aceount of a prize-fight, happened 
to catch my eye ; namely, that^ among iaany 
other amusing circumstances, the crowd 
blasphemed ;" meaning, that there was much 
swearing *' in the crowd. The effect of this 
language can be no other than to make the 
persons alluded to easy, and even merry, under 
the title of blasphemers. Upon the other side, 
the use of such a phrase tends to exasperate per- 
sons of an opposite character, and to repress 
that charity with which even the profane and 
dissolute are to be contemplated. They are not 
blasphemers. The third Mosaic commandment 
(the third according to our Protestant arrange- 
ment) is not directed against blasphemy, nor 
even against the cursing of others or ourselves, 
but only against the profane, irreverent, light 
or idle employment of the name of God ; 
offences, obviously, of sufficient magnitude, 
and yet not comparable with '^ open and high- 
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handed/' and I may add» malicious blasphemy ; 
— an exhibition or entertainment of malignant 
feelings toward the person or providence of 
God, Yet the Church of Rome, as I find, war- 
rants (and I suppose many other religious au- 
thorities also warrant) the phrase of my "sport- 
ing" historian,; for, the former counts, among 
>sins against the commandment in review, the 
" blaspheming of God or his saints," the " curs- 
ing ourselves or others," and the *' provoking 
others, so as to make them swear or blaspheme.'' 
But no useful purpose can be answered by 
confounding greater things with lesser; crimes 
against God's commandments, with crimes 
against God himself; malignity with levity, ill 
feeling with ill breeding, blasphemy with pro- 
faneness. 

But the error which lies upon the other side 
is of great and daily practical mischief; I mean 
that which consists in the denial of the appli- 
cation of the name of *' blasphemy" to words 
or other deeds contrary to a belief in God and 
the Scripture as existing and interpreted ac- 
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cording to tbe public faith^ and derivative law' 
of the land* This error misleads two classes of 
persons; the first, such as publish books in 
hostility to our faith and law ; and the second, 
such as, under the namfe of Unitarians or Soci- 
nians, preach or make open^ profession of a 
denial that Christ is God. The case of this 
second class is so busily and pertinaceously 
obtruded upon the public eye, that upon that 
account alone, the detail into which I enter, 
upon my present subordinate subject, might 
find some indulgence at your hands, even 
if a full inquiry into Wliig legislation, in regard 
to religion, were not, at the present day, par- 
ticularly needful, as well with reference to 
general questions, publicly agitated, as to the 
Rorhain Catholic Question in particiilar, the 
real and essential merits of which can never be 
understood, unless examined as part of a much 
greater whole. I say this with entire confidence, 
because, for myself, I participate in none of 
those peculiar objections to Roman Catholicism, 
nor to Roman Catholics, which will always be 
entertained so warmly, and operate so exten- 
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sivdy, with the majority of the opponents of 
the political claims made in the abused names 
of either ; because I rely, for myself; neither 
upon history, which may deceive, nor upon 
political prophecy, which is still more decep* 
tious ; because I neither think Roman Catho- 
licism the most '' absurd" of all religions, nor 
Roman Catholics the most offensive of all 
neighbours, nor the most intolerant of all devo- 
tees, nor the most ambitious, nor most worldly- 
minded of all politico-religious adventurers ; 
because I look; for myself, to nothing but a 
general principle, and a Whig principle, which^ 
at once, excludes, from an equality of civil' 
rights, one and all of those who exclude them- 
selves from the inside of our churches, and, 
not simply this, but who put themselves into 
avowed and active hostility to our institutions 
of government in matters of religion — and to 
which general principle I am quite unable to 
see that our British Roman Catholics have any 
claim to form an exception; aud, lastly, be- 
cause (unless any man should be bold enough 
to assign a reason, which, at present, I shall 
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bot sei down) I can discover no argument fbt 
Dontinuitig to fexclude, either Dissenters or 
'* Blasphemers/' in the event of> at any time, 
passing Sir Francis Burdett's most creditable 
Relief Bill! 

It is pfetendedi then, by Mr. Willliam Sniith, 
in the Morning Chronicle, and by similar grave 
authorities, and denied; I believe, only by such 
people as Lord Chancellor Eldon, thai the com- 
mon law of the land does not make it an indict- 
able oflFence publicly to impugn, for example?, 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, or that of 
the Holy Trinity j or, in other words, that such 
public impugners are not held by the law to be 
* 'blasphemers." It is denied in consequence, 
that suqh a sense belongs to the word '"blas- 
phemy," either in law, or in, what is important 
evidence, ordinary English speefch. Now, with- 
out using research, and without so much as 
taking down Johnson's Dictionary, to look for 
a quotation, what think you, is understood by 
Shakspeare, and what has bieen understood 
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|>y Shs^^pes^r^'^ audiences, first aad last, whes) 
\k^ makes his Witches talk of the 

•• liver of hiaspkeming Jewl" 

Do you suppose, either that Shakspefire me^u^ 
or that his audiences have ever understood, 
that the Jew is ^ '' blasphemer" in the isetse 
of reproaching^, j^espisiog, or denying God-^ 
Qcd 9uch as his Jewish notions inculcate Qod 
to be ? Do you suppose that the Jew i» memit 
or understood to be one— ^*' qui contemptiii coft- 
tumelias in peum projicit et iracundia ; " ^d 
»ot, rath^r^ that the Jew is a ** blasph^mer^' 
Ofily because he denies: Qhrist, that is^ denies 
the divinity of Christy the Trinity, the Evan^ 
gelists, and generally the doctrine of the Ghrisw 
tain Ohtireh ? 

It appears^ therefore, that both in law ai^ 
in popular language, the denier of the divinity 
of Christ, or, in general terms, the impugner of 
the religious faith of the country, and violator 
of the law of the land m relation to that &ith/ 
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Is denominatad a '' blasphemer;" and,: m 
reality, haw did the word find its way into our 
law books ? Why, as a word belonging to our 
religion, the basis of our law, and the souf ce, 
att the same time, upon sach topics, of the 
language of the people^. 

Blasphemy, as we have seen^ is sin against 
€rod ; that is, against the Holy Ghost, or &pm% 
of God. The Church of Rome enumerates 
* ' six " blasphemies^ or ** sins against the Holy 
Ghost ; " and, among these, is the *^impugnfttion 
of the *' known truth/' The ** known truth*^ is 
the doctrine of the Church of Rome, derived, 
if we are to believe that Church, immediately 
fi?om the Holy Ghost. It is thus madie plain; 
that the teaching and adhering to what is 
esteemed false doctrine^ and tiot simply that 
which the man of mere natural religion may 
^huse to call impiety, is what theology; and 
iafter theology^ the Church, and after the Church, 
the law, and after the law and the Church, the 
people, call *' blasphemy." It is also in this 
sense only, that the word ** blasphemy" occunr 
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ill the Apocalypse; lii short. Heresy, iri tW 
language of theology; of the law, and. of the 
people, is '* blasphemy." It is what the Unita-» 
rians call "blasphemy" in Trinitarians ; and not 
the Unitarians only, but persons of all religious 
opinions, apply the name of *' blasphemy,'* 
not alone to the cursing or reproaching of God, 
but either to ,the saying of God what those 
persons believe to be false, or denying what 
they believe to be true. 

The Unitarians, as they call themselves, dis- 
cover so overbearing and intolerant a temper j 
they push forward with such an over-weening 
self-conceit, such a self-admiring confidence, 
such a boisterousness of demand, that I con- 
fess I should think it of public benefit, and of 
benefit to themselves, to bring them to some 
slight recollection of who they are, and where 
they are, and what is their religious and civil 
rank among the subjects of the realm. I am 
not sorry, therefore, that this Letter exhibits 
them in no flattering legal colours, and shows 
that while, with vulgar impetuosity and voci- 
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feration (if their own narratives are to bQ 
credited), they go to our churches to deny our 
doctrine, and personally to insult our clergy, 
the law puts them below the ^* blaspheming 
Jew," and regards them, while ostentatiously 
and with bigotry protesting against the divinity 
of Christ, as venting " blasphemies."— I have 
much to add concerning these persons, and 
concerning their civil pretensions. I could 
wish to satisfy them of the great legal and con- 
stitutional difficulties which oppose themselves 
to the legislative demands which they have 
made, even where the best disposition should 
exist for accommodation ; difficulties which, I 
am afraid, must be found severe, by any sound 
constitutionalist who shall undertake their cause. 
In the mean time, a certain humility of demean* 
our would much better become their public de- 
portment, than the arrogance which they have 
too commonly put on. It is with no religious 
animosity that I speak ; but it really strikes me 
that they should show more deference, both for 
the religious sentiments of their fellow-subjects, 
and for the laws of the realm. 
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In Dtte? views {nod, in these, without the 
adjunct or impetus of any pugnacious feeling 
whatever) there are none of the Letters which 
I have addressed to you, in the writing of 
which I have fancied that more utility could 
attend a wider perusal of their contents, nor 
done with respect to which the prospect of 
iuch ^utility could afford me sincerer pleasure, 
than this, and the preceding pnes, in which I 
have discussed our legal doctri^ie of blasphenay, 
the ground upon which all that the law esteems 
blusphemy is made puiiisbabl^, and : that upoi^ 
which the law is enforced. If any, of those 
ioncernedi, found their minds satisfied by t3^yi 
Views, I cannot but think that tbqse viewii 
would tend tb abate much of their miisdif ected 
eothosiftstn, and to make them more happy 
individuals, and, to add nothing else, truer sub*! 
jects, and more loyal cittcens ! 
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LETTER XXI. 

* • ■ *■ 

\ 

The embarrassment, however, re'- 
mains. It is so diflti^ult, in the first place, to 
l^ersaade men that there is no perfect morality 
of. the citizen and subject, wherig there is no 
.perfect submissidti to^the l^ws of the prince and 
state — laws made *< consensu populi et consti- 
tiitione regis; '^^-^th^t'ther^ is no scheme of 
ethics which can omit to place obedience to the 
laws of society among the first duties of men in 
society; and ihw, in piractice as well as in 
theory, in fruitful c6tiduct, as wdl afe in barren 
speculation, in deed^ as well as in woid, thd 
acts of the majority of the members of the stat^> 
an4 the acts of the lawful authority of the stute^ 
BTo binding upon the minority, and upen thtyt^ 
over whom the authority is exercised ! It h so 
difficult, theh, to persuade men that ther^ is no 
perfect morality, where there is no perfect sub- 
mission to the laws ; that it is quite insufficient, 
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for filling up the picture of the moral man, to 
say, that he obeys such laws of the state as ar^ 
in unison with the dictates of his conscience, of 
his ** single consc jejice j ■• — of |i;s private and par- 
ticular conscience, which, in contempt of his 
^uty to civil society, ai^d to his couptry, or to 
the particular community of men of ^hich be ig 
a member, he presumes to set against the will of 
the majority; that will pf the majority which, 
by the first article of tl^e constitution of civil 
society, is to be tajten for the will of the whole, 
and command whole obedience. If, nevertbelless, 
these are n^t the single principles by which we 
are to try the good citizei^ an^ the ** true sub, 
ject," let my notions be correctted. \ believe that 
p.t least no opppsite doctrine can be brought from 

the archives, of the French revolution, nor from 
the histories of the ancient republics, any more 
than from those of the most despotic mo- 
jaarcbijes, **.Incivism,'! the want of the senti- 
ment of citizenship, the absence of the temper 
of implicit : obedience to the behests of the 
state, was ranked as even the first and most inr 
lolerabje of crimes, through every stage o\ the 
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l^rench Hevplution, from Danton, Marat, and 
Robespierre, pq Buonaparte. In truth, a man 
of perfect morals ; that is^ a man of morals as 
a member of civil society, not less than of pri- 
vate and domestic spciety ; a man who, being 
under partial views, a good father, husband, 
son, or neighbour, is a good citizen and '' true 
subject," without which none, in an enlarged and 
liberal sense, is even a good husband, father, 
son, or Qcighbour; such a man obeys the whole 
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circle of jthie laws of the state, conforms to the 
whole will of his fellow citizens, subjects, and 
member^ of civil society, not more when they 
meet his ijadiyidual and particular approbation, 
^than when they do not ; he obeys the whole 
circle of the la\vs, not, as conformable to his own 
will, and because be individually thinks them 
rig^t, but because of the will of the state, and, 
because the Jaws are lawi^. 

But it is still more difficult, in the second 
place, to persuade men to apply this general 
feasoning to the particular question of religion; 
^nd, here, it is in candour to be confessed, that 
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it isnot religious men of at^y one f>6rdu&ili6ft, 
Ixut religious mea of all persuasidiis> whom it k 
difficult to induce to consent^ even in wordd> and 
infinitely inore so to induce to admit in practice^ 
that religion in the state and in society is not 
something superior to the state and to society, 
and something therefore which no law c4ft law- 
fully enchain! I might not, for example, be 
exceediiigly unsuccessful, if I were to ask the 
members of some on© religious community, as 
those, let us say, of the ChtBrdh of England, tet 
acknowledge the soundness of my principle as 
conclusive againdt all who dissent from her^ 
but I should have small confidence in the result 
of my efforts, if I attempted to prevail upon, 
those same members to apply the same prin^- 
ciple to their own Church, and to acknowledge 
that it exists, not in virtue of divine right, but 
solely in that of English common and statute 
law. Yet this is the single ground upon which 
I stand, when I undertake the defence of that 
Obttfcb aj^ainst sill its enemies; when I deny 
that any who make public profession of dissent 
from her, can, for bo muefa, be good citizen^^ 
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or '' true subjects/' and can therefore be entitled 
to an equality of civil rights ; and when I de« 
nominate as ^'blasphemers/' in the eye of the 
law of England, all who deny her fundamental 
tenetSj the tignets of that religious faith which 
is the acknowledged, and primary, and con* 
^titutional law of the land^ 

. It is so difficult, I jepeat it, to persuade men 
to yield themselves to that perfect civilisation, 
that entire obedience to the laws of society, to 
*' the ordinances of man/' and, in effect, to give 
to Cspsar what is Caesar's, while they reserve to 
God what is God's; — that perfect civilisation 
which the Gospel t^ache^^ and . upon whic^ 
Whiggism insists ! I have offered the apology 
for this dijQKculty, but I must never cea$e to 
eombat it; I. must never cease tq pppose the 
^altivated man to the natural man ; the contrast* 
fis I have shown, in which lies the ^ntir^ aecrtsti 
Ja a word, it is so difficult to persuade mei^ that, 
not simply the open denial of the reUgious iMth 
of the country, but even the further open act of 
remsttng what the law has founds upon that 
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feith, and the further stilly of attempting ta 
spread and increase the denial, is a course of 
conduct as inconsistent with the dictates of 
natural morality, as it is with the positive 
injunction of Christ, and therefore with the 
express obligations of the followers of Christ; 
that, being inconsistent with the dictates of 
morality, it is inconsistent with the duties of 
a good citizen, or *^ true subject," which duties 
morality includes ; and, finally, that this failure 
in the duties of a good citizen, or '* true sub- 
ject," not only takes away every pretence to 
an equality of civil rights, but, in the natural 
order of things, subjects the offender to the 
visitation of the law. 

While I am writing, I le^^rn from a local 
newspaper, that the " Nineteenth Anniversary 
of the Unitarian Tract Society, established in 
Birmingham, for Warwickshire and the neigh- 
bouring counties," was lately held in the town 
first mentioned. The transactions of the meet- 
ing were of three kinds ; namely, divine service 
at the New Meeting House; the business of the 
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Society forwarded after the service; and a ditt* 
her after both, at the Royal Hotel, for members 
and friends, the price of the tickets being four 
shillings and sixpence each. All these particu- 
lars, together with the newspaper report of the 
occurrences of the day, which I shall enclose^ 
command our attention at this moment. They 
will show the character, not of Unitarianism, 
but of our English Unitarians; the general 
character, numbers, education, temper, and 
tank in society, of the Unitarian Tract Societj^, 
its agents, members, and friends; and, alto- 
gether, assist our estimate of the personal and 
national respect which is due to the individuals, 
and of their claims to what they are now asking; 
namely, not the oblivion (which they are wel- 
come to) but the active protection of the law! 

The Society exists for the avowed purpose 
of dispersing Unitarian tracts. These tracts 
not only wound the public feeling, but, as 
they teach the denial that Christ is God, that 
the Trinity is God, and that the Scriptures 
are true, in the sense in which their truth is 
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^QOiitenifdated by the taw of EagfUnd^ &e^^' Waft 
pteinous libels/' in the contemplation of tb«$ 
l*w", and consequently, the avowed purpose d 
the Society is unlawful and criminal. Its tracts 
are libels upon God, as Gt)d is contemplated 
by the law; and consequently they are libels 
up0tt our Constitution of Government, of 
wfaiieh the first virtual articte is, that the Re- 
formed Christian Religion is the religion of the 
ftlate ; the second, that the Reformed Christiaii 
Religion acknowledges the existence of God 
alteff a particular fbrm> that is, as comprising a 
trinity of persons. If corresponding libels 
were published against our Government, in 
pther equally temporal relations^ as against 
King, Lords^ and Commons, or against either 
the Monarch, or any one of the three estates 
of the realm, we know how they might be 
dealt with. 

The speech of a Mr. Fox, of London, which 
you will read in my ^iclosure, and of which 
the speaker officiated both in the pulpit and at 
the head of the dinn^^t$ble) may invite mor# 
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Qt]|Q(K&eots( t\k^ t $b^l oifer; biit it eotttaiM 
two or tbf^e p^omtji to which I am tempted to 
c^U yQnr ^tt^ntion* . 

As imaUer of hUtt>ry^ yoU will learn from 
Mf. Fox ^ometbiog of what meetings of- the 
Sooiqly baye piteceded this It^^U and by what 
iminbef9 they haT« been attended. You ^iU 
see, from th^ whole affair, that the meisbera 
an4 friends of the Spiu^iety, are of that cjasa 
of gQnersU EogU^h soqiety in whiqh I have 
alxe9;dy placed the whole body of Religisewaa 
Dissenters/ , . ' . 

I do «Qt dwell npon Mr. Fox s unkind hit at 
Meohapic^' In^tiitutiOps, in wfaieh he lends him-^ 
^^)i %c> tb^ i^uppoft qf the opinigns of such as aise 
hostile to those (Ihope) u^elula^^d iauda|y}« 
e^tablishme&tSf; nor upon the happy conned- 
tion which ho establishes between Unitariatiism 
«nd the air-pump ! With reference, however^ 
to this Second article, I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of remarking, that while those of th* 
Bb^E^ school are incessantly accusing the l^ae 
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enlightened of an aptitude for seeing iihaginaiy 
links between causes and effects, it is agreeable 
to find that at least ant equal exuberance of 
the synthetic faculty discovers itself in the 
teachers of new lights. I pass over, too, the 
uninformed and unseemly jest, about the *' three 
in one," the subject of so much laughter, and 
enthusiastic applause and cheering^ with Mr.- 
Fox and his followers, at this divinity meeting,' 
held over their cup^; and hasten to wha:t alone 
concerns me, that is, the position whitih Mr: 
Fox is made to represent Unitarianism as hold^ 
ing, in respect of the law of the land. 

Mt. Fox assures us that the cause of Unita- 
rianism is the cause of religious liberty ; " for, 
where," says he, " is liberty of thought and 
speech to be found, but in Unitarian Societies ?" 
For my part, I should as soon . look for liberty 
of thought and speech in the Gospel Tract 
Society i which, the othei* day, had nearly broken 
the bones of a Roman Catholic priest, because 
he wished to speak as he thought ; or in the 
Vatican at Rome ; or in the Holy Oj£ce in 
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Spain ; or in the New Catholic Afisociation iti 
Dublin^ as in Unitarian Societies! In every cme 
alike, as I imagine, there is full liberty to think 
and speak, provided we think and speak ac- 
cording to the pleasure of those in authority ; 
I wonder, m the mean time, what chance a Tri- 
nitarian thinker and speaker would have had, at 
the Birmingham Royal Hotel ? 

• 
But, as to the more general question, namely, 
Whether or not the profession of tJnitarianism is 
a state of greater religious liberty than that of 
^y other publio religious profesi^ion, I have 
the express authority of an acute French writer^ 
of the middle of the last century, to deny the 
proposition to the very word and letter; and the 
whole passage of my anonymous author^ though 
rather longer than I could wish, offers so useful 
a lesson to Socinian or Unitarian self-compla- 
cency, and is at the same time so well adapted 
to fix the ideas of readers at large, that I shall 
trsmscribe it without further apology : — 

" Je veux dor^navant vivre et mourir" (ate 

GO ' 
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the words put into the mouth of an bumble 
oatechumen), '* dans la profession pure et sin* 
eerie de ia religion CKr6tienne, mais sans d^pen^ 
dre de qui que ce soit. 

^ • * 

'' C'est done dans Tind^pendance, et dans sa 
puret^, interi'ompit le vieillard, que vous vouiez 
professer le Christianisme ? Sans doute. Mais 
cette profession consiste dans le foi et dans les 
(Buvres. . Quant au premier pointy si vous 
admettez la doctrine du p6ch6 originel, la divr- 
mt6 de Jesus-Christ) la presence r6e11e,. la 
transubstantiatioui les pri^res^ pour les morts^ 
les sacramenS) les c^r^monies dans le culte, &c: 
YOQs serez Catholique Remain, ou Catholique 
Grec. 

'* Si vous rejetez une certaine partie de ces 
dogmes^ vous serez Luth^rien, ou Calvintste* 8ic. 

'* Si vous rejetez tons, vous serez Socinien, 
ou tel autre seetaire, qui se disant Chretien, 
fixe sa croyance A certain points, sans rien croire 
des choses susdites. 
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"Or. 6tare CathoUqve Rotnain, Catholique 
Grec, Luth^rieo, Galviniste, Socinien» &c» 
n'est point 6tr^ Chretien ind^pendant; car 
les uns et les autres soot assujettis i uii6 
certain formule de foi plus ou moins rigour- 
euae." 

I have copied the original, in order that I 
may not be aecused of fabricating its doctrine ; 
and I will now give its contents in that form in 
. which they would probably be more intelli- 
gible to at least a part of the Unitarians who 
listened to Mr. Pox : — 

" I WISH, with regard io the future, to live 
and die in the pure and sincere profession of the 
Christian religion, but without dependence 
upon any human authority whatever. 

'^ It is, then, in independence and in 
purity that you would profess Christianity? 
But that profession consists in faith and in 
works. As to faith, if you admit the doc- 
trines of original sin, the divinity of Christ, the 

G a 2 
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TMfi JMT^eiice, transub8ta&tia,ti6», prayers for 
their dead, the sacraitients, and' a ceilemoDial 
worship, yi^u will be either a Roman Catholk, 

« 

ar a Greek Catholic. 

** If you reject a certain part of these dogmas, 
you will be a Lutheran, a Calvinist, &c. 

•^ If you rpjekjt the wh^e, you will ,ba a 
Socmiiin, or < such- other sectarint, ais, calUog^ 
hiiii»slf Ghristsah, fixes hb belief upon certain 
points^ without admitting the remainder. 

" Now^ to be either Roman Catholic, or 
Graek Cfttholic, or. Ltithemn, or Qalviaiat, or 
SmMatii kc. is not to b^ an indepfifident Christ 
Han; for, every one of thesi^ is itt^ecteii ta.a 
certain formula of faith— more or less rigorous/' 
says my author— meaning, more or less simple 
or complex, or more or less multiplied in - its 
detials. 

It must thus, I think, be made,obvious> ttatt 
if J by ** religious liberty," our friend Mr. ffbx 
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means '^ rel^ious mdepejadence/' that quality 
no more belongs to Socinianism, or Unitari- 
apism, than to any other public profession of 
religious faith; and further, that independent 
Christianity, where it exists, can by no, possi- 
bility be made matter of pub|ic profession, and 
can be the object of no society npr meeting, 
&c. As to " religious liberty," it is not, properly 
interpreted, religious independence, butreligious 
law; it is that limited range of religious actiQQ 
which the law allows> confers, and. prescribes. 
For the rest, I leave it to Religious Dissenters, 
generally, as well as others, to settle the 
account with Unitarians, as to the comparative 
shares of *^ religious liberty" enjoyed within 
the pale of each persuasion. 

The French author next proceeds to define 
what is really an " independent Christian," — 
that is, a Christian of no church or society : — 
'' D un autre c6t6, si, en rejetant ou adoptiant 
ce qu'il vous plaira de la doctrine de tons ces 
gens-l&j ^t en y ajoutant de vous m6me ce que 
vous jugerez k propos, vous vous formez une 
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croyance particulifere et diffferente de leurs forr 
mules^ vous serez alors un Ghr6tien d'une espfece 
nouvelle, qui aura le don de voir plus clair que 
tous les autres. Mais je ne crois point que vous 
vous flattrfez de poss^der tant de lumieres." — 
In English: ** Upon the other hand, if, reject- 
ing or adopting the doctrines of any or all thosp 
persons, and adding what you think proper of 
your own, you form a private faith, different 
from their forms of belief, you will then be q. 
Christian of a new kind, gifted with a clearer 
sight than others ; but I do not imagine that 
y you flatter yourself with possessing so much 

capacity," 

Bossuet has a remark, connected with the 
present subject, such as seems justified by our 
observation of mankind : " But, after all," say§ 
the antagonist of Fenelon, ** if the consciences 
of our adversaries were petifiitted to speak, they 
would declare that the name of the Church has 
more authority over them than they in their 
disputes are willing to acknowledge? and I do 
not believe that any man of sense among theni 
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would not shudder at fuiding himself all alone 
in ;his opinion, however evident it may appear 
to him ; so true it is, that men require to be 
supported in their tenets by the authority of 
some society which coincides with them in sen*^ 
timent/' 

The same writer, too, has very successfully 
exposed the inconsistency of the teachers of 
the Reformation, in their doctrine of resistance 
to the authority of a Church, that is, in the 
assertion of that doctrine as a general principle. 
The Bishop of Meaux discovers to us distinctly, 
that the Galvinists have always, not only prac- 
ticed, but professed, the most blind and implicit 
submission, not simply to the government or 
discipline, but to the faith or doctrine of their 
own Church, and treated such of their members 
as have refused that blind and implicit submis* 
sion just as all other Churches or Societiei^, in- 
cluding, it is to be presumed, the Unitarian 
Society, in spite of its boasted '' religious 
liberty, and free discussion," and '* liberty of 
thought and speech," always have, and will. 
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With respect, indeed, to those Calvinists who 
call themselves Independents, the learned pre* 
late seems to fall into a mistake of the extent 
to which they carry their doctrine of indepen- 
dence ; for, he speaks of them as *^ openly 
declaring that every individual of the faithfiil 
ought to follow the light of his own conscience^ 
without submitting his judgment to the au- 
thority of any ecclesiastical body or ass^nbly 
whatever." Yet it is plain that such an indi- 
vidual, being really an Independent in religion, 
is not fitted to be amember of any " Society;'* 
it is certain, also, that Independentism goe^ 
no farther than to assert the ** independence'^ 
of every particular Church, Society, parish, 
or private assembly, upon any presbytery or 
synod or general assembly ; and this appear^ 
even from the language sut^equently quoted 
by Bossuet. In New England, the; religion 
** established by law" is the Independent ; the 
country, op rather the population, with more or 
less local strictness, is divided into f'. Societies" 
or ** Churches ;" these Societiips or Churches 
are then joined together in different '* Associar 
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tions ;" and the clergy, who, after great strict- 
ness of doctrinal examination by the eldens, 
are admitted to the care oi these Churches, 
meet yearly 5 on '' Association-day," a grand 
festival with the neighbourhood, because some 
five sermons are preached, &c. 

'' The error of the Independents," says Bos- 
suet, ^' observes the Synod of Charenton^ held 
in the year 1644," coiisists in their asserting, 
*' that every Church should govern itself by its 
own laws in ecclesiastical matters, indepen- 
dently of any person, and without being obliged 
tp acknowledge the authority of Synods or con- 
ferences for her regulation and government." 
After which the same Synod declares, '' that 
this sect is as hurtful to the State, as it is to the 
Church ; that it opens a door to all sorts of 
irregularity and extrayi^nce ; that it leaves no 
means of s^plying any remedy ; . and that if it 
took place, there might be as mawif religions as 
there are parishes or private assembU^*'' Bos- 
8«iet cites still stronger evidence from the Re* 
jcords of the proceedings of the Synod of Vitr6, 
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in the year 1517^ and that of St. Fay» in 1578, 
and accompanies it with still more apposite 
reflections ; but my only aim is to suggest to 
you the idleness of those who join Unitarian, 
or any other Churches or Societies, in the mis- 
taken idea of finding in them that which, if 
found, would, perhaps, be their greatest mis« 
fortune, religious independence! Meanwhile, re- 
ligious liberty, the liberty of thinking as we 
please, and the liberty of following any fonn of 
religious discipline, doctrine, or worship that 
we please, provided we conform ourselves like* 
wise to the laws of the State, is assured to every 
British subject, not, as Mr« Fox would per-^ 
suade us, by means of Unitarian Societies, but 
by means of the law itself. " In what other 
Societies," says Mr. Fox, '' can a man dare to 
express his opinion freely, without subjecting 
himself to their penalties;" and presently con* 
fuses his inquiry, by talking of '' rights of citi- 
zenship," the " felon's jacket," and " rotting 
in a dungeon!" Within the limits of this realm, 
none of the *' penalties" here pointed at belong to 
the discipline of any religious '' society" what* 
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ever, but solely to civil society, or the consti* 
tution of the State— ^ ** society" from which no 
junction with any Unitarian Society affords the 
power of escape. Then, as to other *' societies" 
of a religious description, " their penalties" are 
adopted, it is to be imagined, by the Unita- 
rian Societies themselves, as they likewise are 
by Calvinistic Synods, and by Calvinistic Inde- 
pendent Societies or Churches. Certain forms 
of faith are severally the constituent bases of 
the societies or associations; and those, who 
think or speak in hostility to those forms of faith, 
incur the *' penalty" of being ** cut off from the 
Church," or no longer accounted members. 

But this " cutting off from the Church, " 
with the generality of men of a religious turn of 
mind, is no trifling *' penalty." What Bossuet 
insinuates of the disposition of every man of 
sense to '* shudder at finding himself alone in 
his opinion, however evident it may appear to 
him," is profoundly true, and is the second great 
secret to be known to civil legislators in mat- 
ters of religion. It is this horror of spiritual 
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solitude, it is this terror at the stiite of loneli^ 
ness in religious .opinion and practice, that is 
all at once the reason why men assemble in reli* 
gious societies, why religion, thus rendered 
(social, is necessarily an affair of state, or of civil 
government; why men cannot be left in reli- 
gion, as in the pursuits of human science, to themt- 
selves ; why religious societies must be separated 
and protected by law from each other, andwhy 
religion engenders persecution. The bulk of 
mankind, whatever they may say, are always in 
doubt, or, at least, never more than half as- 
sured, concerning their religious opinions ; they 
attach over- whelming importance to them ; and 
hence they are always eager, either to learn the 
religious opinions of other men, or to keep 
the company of such as,^ by sharing them> 
yield countenance and confidence. They go 
through the world like children in the dark ; 
and, if they lose the hand that guides or that 
assures them, or that belongs to one who is tra-^ 
veiling the same road, they are terrified ; their 
hearts sink, they scream with anguish and de- 
spair. Or, they inhabit a house which they be- 
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li^vesomethingiinseeh inhabits also ; they dread 
the- solitary chamber, they are frightened; at 
every cradk or whistle, they huddle together^ 
and wish never to-be out of company; they 
h€ive need to be incessantly encouraged by the 
favourable reports and sentiments of those about 
them, or they will give gold and jewels but to 
hear the sound of the voice of a fetlow-creatui'e 
in the same situation as themselves. It is hende 
«bat men run to Churches or Societies^ of what- 
ever tiame ; listen to sermons^ and join in 
the public use of liy mns and prayer. 

But, whether they derive their opinions, that 
is, their faiths from the lips of others, from 
books^ or^ from reflection^ men are never, in 
reality, aiid with unbroken Qontinuance, so weli 
aobisFfied of the impossibility of error; as to en^oy ^ 
yp€fti the subject of religion, that calm which 
exeludes^aU anxiety, irritation and proneness 
to danger^ wluGh attends our l^nowledge of 
things: visible and merely mundane. Religion 
is^'iiotlike the suiiy wki<^aU men see alike; but 
like those shapes in the clouds to which different 
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men wiH give different names, if, when ibe 
sun is shining bright in the heavens, one man 
shoalcL ask another whether he saw the sun, 
and should be answered in the negative, the 
inquirer would feel no anger ; he would be 
indifferent to the palpable absurdity of the 
reply, or compassionate for the blindness of his 
fellow. If, however, twenty other passengers 
should make the same denial, he would become 
alarmed for the soundness of his own mind or 
senses, and he would seek with eagerness, and 
meet with extasy and transport, any oth^r man 
who was ready to acknowledge that he also 
beheld the sun I 

Or, if the question regarded, not the sun, 
as every one sees it, but some real or imagined 
figure in the sun, which some believed they 
saw, and others believed that they did not, 
and if boundless interest were taken by any 
in the reality of such a vision, then divisions 
and societies would spring ;|up, and then^ animo^ 
sities, hatreds, blows and massacre. Men com- 
bine, in matters of religion, precisely upon the 
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same principle that workmen combine for ad*- 
vancing wages; are impelled by the same 
principle to corresponding acts of oppression 
and violence, and - require, therefore^ to be 
similarly restrained by law. It is not enough 
for the force which the workman desires to 
use for effecting his purpose, that he himself 
is free to put his own value upon his own 
labour ; he requires support from the concur- 
rence of all his fellow-workmen, because their 
non-concurrence tends to weaken his cause. He 
proceeds, therefore, through the natural impulse 
of selfishness, to prevent, if possible, by vio-^ 
lence, others from working as well as himself; 
and it is the same selfishness, the same soli* 
tary weakness, and the same desire of collec- 
tive strength, that makes men as naturally 
resort to violence for preventing others from 
bdievifig differently from themselves. The 
combining workman clothes, of course, his 
persecution with garments of speculative jus- 
tice, and of practical benevolence : right, he 
says, is right ; and he is shocked to see his 
bretfare:^ labour iax less than their due! His 
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brethren, for one reason or other, wish to 
remain as they are; but this will not answer his 
purpose. He persecutes for his own sake, but 
talks louder than ever (with or without reason) 
of right and humanity ; of " the cause of God 
and man." It is just so with the authors of 
religious massacre and niaftyrdom, and of all 
religious disturbances in human society and in 
States. 

The sentiment of religion is fixed, native, 
inwrought^ and secure from change ; the parti- 
cular ideas of religion are variable, acquired, 
and always in danger. It is equally for the 
supply of that great want of mankind, of so- 
ciety, and of kingdoms, the fixing of religious 
ideas, that the general teacher of revealed reli* 
gion argues the truth and the necessity of 
Revelation; Bossuet, the institution by God of 
the Church of Rome ; the Calvinistic Synods^ 
the authority of Synods to decide upon matters 
of faidi; private bodies of believers, the merits 
of private Societies or Churches; — and the civil 
and Whig legislator, the claims of a State 
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religion : and, with respect to the last, if Uiere 
be some who can discover ia themselves no 
moral grounds of tbc^t spiritual and t|iencel 
temporal and civil necessity which is here in 
review; if such believe themselves free from all 
likelihood to ^^ shudder at finding themselves 
all alone in their opinion/' and froqa requiring to 
be '' supported in their tenets by the authority 
of some society which coincides with them in 
sentiment;'' — and if they are indeed thus inde- 
pendent; — if they do not actually recline upon 
some, external support, or receive a prop at 
some corner of their system, while they believe 
themselves to be standing, and standing wholly 
of their own strength ; let sucb> at least, do no 
act, either individually or corporately, to injure^ 
to shorten the date, or to narrow the influence, 
of a State religion, so hard to be established, 
and which, when established, is to be valued 
under so many aspects ! Athehs swore her 
youth to respect the religion of the State ; and. 
the same duty belongs every where, and in all 
ages, to the good citizen and the '' true sub- 
ject." Let those, upon the other hand, who think 

H H 
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themsdvjes.obliged by duty to take an opposite 
course/ epjoy, like the refit, the amplest civii 
independence of opinion, the most unboanded 
liberty of conscience, and in addition, every^ 
reasonable freedom of action consequent upon 
their opinion; but let them» because they are 
not good citizens, not ** true subjects/' have 
no share in the public authority, as well for the 
reason that the religion of the State is a part of 
that authority, as for this other, that the same 
authority is the maintenance and perpetuation 
of the religion of the State. Let them be ex- 
cluded, not from any civil, but (if right were 
done) from all political rights ; and let them 
have, in their own persons,r too much sense and 
too.much honesty to lift the voice of complaint ; 
remembering, as they ought and as they must, 
that if, as contended by Lord Molesworth, it is 
* * nonsense" for ** one to be the Head of a Church, 
or Defender of a Faith, who thinks himself bound 
in duty to overthrow it," it must be equal 
'* nonsense" for the subjects of the realm, 
entertaining a corresponding sense of duty, to 
be entrusted with any similar power? One 
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faith, one king, one law ; and, in the same 
spirit of unity, and for the maintenance of the 
unity, let us have one King, one Council, 
one Parliament, one People : that is^ a King, 
Council, Parliament and People — a People^ ot 
members of the state, properly and strictly so 
called — professing one religion. Such, at least, 
are the principles — not which I have discovered 
— ^but which I revere, and which it is my solicit 
ttide — not to teach as new — but to recommend 
for all men's adoption. 

In his next remark, Mr. Fox fells into the 
constant mistake concerning ** liberty of con^ 
science," in explanation of the true and only 
import of which phra9e I have already said so 
much, and with so much Whig support. It is 
for no exercise of ** liberty of consicieDce/' it is 
not for ** forming any opinion," that any man, 
by even the Whig laws of this country^ can, 
in t)ie terms of Mn Fox^ lose his '' rights of 
citizenship,^' or '' wear the felon's jacket,'^ 
or '^rot in a dungeon." Real religious in- 
dependence i9 private, not public ; is. '' purely 
notional;" ''does not concern the State," s^d 
is controlled by no law of the State. But 

H H 2 
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the difficulty, as I have, already. Represented^., 

* 

consists in this, that our opponents; do not 
perceive, or otherwise will not confess and; 
suboiit to, the broad distinction between liberty 
of conscience and liberty of action! 

Agai!>: Mr. Fox gives so little thought to 
his subject of discourse, that he re^presents, 
to his friends at Birmingham, that the Whig 
English legisljator says — ** Form your own. 
views of Scripture, and interpret as you think 
proper; but, if you differ from me, you shall 
be ever lastingly tormented.^* 

In the firdt pla(^e, the Whig legislator punishes* 
no difference of opinion. He, punishes only 
religious actioni», so called, when such actions 

are contrary to the law of the land. 

« 

In the second place, the Whig JegisJator is no. 
theologian, and pufnishes no religious action, so 
called, because it differs from his particular 
view of what religious action ought to be; but* 
solely because it' is in h6stility with the law, 
and therefore with the religious liberty esta- 
blished, and which equally bids and forbids. 
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In the third place, as to any difference what- 
ever, the Whig legislator, incapable of presum- 
ing to interfere with the things that are God's — 
incapable of presuming to interfere between 
'* man and his Maker," — is quite incapable of 
telling any man, that for any act of civil dis- 
obedience, or for. any other act whatever, 

• 

be shall be '^^ everlastingly tormented." He 
tells him no moire than that, upon any judicial 
conviction of ** blj^sphemy," as, of denying 
original sin, and the *' redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ," the offender 
(to use the words of Blackstone) is ^'punishable 
byfiae and imprisonment,, or other infamous 
corporal puuishment ; . for, Christianity is part 
Djf the laws of England;' — and, the law, of 
England acknowledges no Christianity.de-' 
nuded of thps^ doctrines. 

I leave you, now, to the full enjoyment of 
the * ' Unitarian Tract Society of Warwick and 
the adjoining Counties," and of their preacher 
and toast-^master,' Mr. Fox. 
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MEETING AND DINNER 
OF THE UNITARIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 



Birmingham, July 2S, 1825. 
'* Yesterday morning the Rev. W. J. Fox, of London, 
preached a Sermon at the New Meeting House in this town, 
on occasion of the Aniiiversary of this Society. He took 
his text from the eighth chapter of Proverbs, and the four 
first verses — * Doth not Wisdom cry, and Understanding 
put forth her voice ? She standeth in the top of high places, 
by the way in the plac/es of the paths. She crieth at the 
gates, at the entry bf the city, at the coming in at the doors, 
tftito you, O men, I call, and my voice is to the sons of men !^ 
lite introductory remarks were ptear and well defined, in 
whi^h ibe Rev. Grentleman took opcasion to observe that he 
had not selected the verses for the purpose of enforcing the 
peculiar tenets of their own belief, as the only wisdom which 
Wis alladUdd to ip the te^^t $ nor for the purpose of denouncing 
dlll«lf breeds, as the Cb% that was spoken of in file preceding 
and f«lkit#itiig verse^. The Rev. Gentleman divided his 
discourse into two principal liea^s, wbi^h were — ]Rrst,~^ 
Genuine religion has clai^n? on every belieyer, for zeal in 
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ilH promotioo ; and, secondly, the exercise of such zeal is 
encouraged by many faronrable eircuinstances in the present 
times. Under the. former head he reprehended the mistake^ 
idea that some of their body had, who argued that as Uni- 
t4mamUm is truthf and iruih must prevail ; that as it is the 
Qaspdy and the Qotpei must become universali they have no 
oecasion for that activity and zeal for its promotion that 
those of other denominations had. This, he observed, was 
absurd ; for, surely, if it be the truth, we should be most 
zealous in our endeavours to place it on its throne, and 
surely that which has the care of Heaven is worthy of our 
attention. Under the latter head, he observed, there were 
many encouragements peculiar to the present day, to use 
the zeai of which he had been speaking ; for, the time wan 
come when they might fairly attempt the restoration of 
primitive Christianity. The amazing extension of education 
and information impelled them to go forward. The Rev. 
Gentleman throughout was most strenuous for the wide 
dissemination of knowledge to every class of human beings. 

'* At the conclusion of the service, the busin^fw of the 
Society was transacted. Mr. John Byland having taken 
the Chair, the Secretary proofted^d to read the preiLmble and 
rules of the Society, and the report of the business that had 
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been transaoted at the various Committee Meetings since liie 
last General -Meeting held at Hanley, in Staffbrdfthire, in 
June, 1824. 

** This being done, several votes of thanks were agreed 
to be presented to the various gentlemen in office, among 
which was one to the Secretary, the Rev. Hugh Hutton, 
with a request that he would fill the office the ensuing year. 

** The Secretary having read over the various names 
which had been added to the Society, as members, and 
those which were then tendered from Branch Socie^es, the 
buisiness concluded, and the Gentlemen proceeded to the 
Royal Hotel, in the Assembly Room of which a dinner 
was provided; but, notwithstanding there were accommo* 
dtttions made for a very .considerable number, there were 
more than was at first expected, and another room was had 
recourse to. At the withdrawing of the cloth, the Gentlemen 
firom below adjourned to the Assembly Room, and upwards 
of three hundred were now present to enjoy the remaining 
part of the evening. 

4 

' " The Chairman now proceeded to give several Tbasts, 
among which were — 
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«< • The Ktng^^and may the noble example he has givev 
of liberty of conscience in his Hanoverian DomiAionsy b^ 
3peedily followed by the British Legislature.' 

** * Civil and Religions Liberty all over the world. With 
it £ngland has become what she is — ^withoiit it she would 
bave sank into insignificance.' 

•< < Success to the Unitarian Tract Society of Warwick and 
the adjoining Counties.' 

*' The Rey. J. Kentish now rose» and, after an itateiesting 
address, proposed as a toast — 

** * The Rev. William Johnson Fox — ^and may he long be 
spared* to adorn the cause of Unitarian Christianity by bis 
virtues, and promote it by his eloquence and zeal.' 



«< 



The toast was drank amid the most deafening applause. 



*' The Rev. Mr. Fox replied as follows: — * Although from 
my first introduction to UnUariamtm I have beeli accus- 
tomed to^ expressions of kindnesr from that body; still I 
pnust confess that my nerves are somewhat ihakto by marks 
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of approbation so unusually strong, given under such very 
auspicious circumstances, and by a meeting so numerous 
and respectable. As far as my knowledge goes, isuch a 
meeting as this is unexampled in the records of Uni- 
tarianism in this country ; nor is !t longer ago than two 
years since a Dinner of this description, and not of larger 
numbers, was held in the Metropolis, and was hailed as the 
largest that was ever known in this country. — (Applause.) 
-^Su<^ a circumstance shows us the adrance we are 
making — that the day of small things is passing away. It 
shows that Unitarianism is no longer what it used to be. 
It is no longer a tamp in a sepulchre, casting its dim rays 
around, and merely making darkness visible. It is begin- 
ning to blaze on high, like a sun in the full splendour of his 
meridian glory, and spreading its beams on the surrounding 
gloom. It Is no longei^ as a w^ed springing up by &e sea- 
side, but it has taken deep root, like the trees of tibe forest'; 
and now, instead of receiving protection, and seeking shelter, 
k giv^ it. — (Long and reiterated applause.) — ^Instead of 
having a light thrown upon it by the names of someyim; illus- 
trious individuals who have advocated its cause, it draws 
into aotiee and ^reflects a light on many individuals, uriio 
otherwise Would never have been known — else I had hot 
bees introduced to your notice this day. It has adrancedi 
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ipo^-iD airaj that is most conTinciDg of iU wortb. It has 
imt b^eii by tb^ smile ^nd patronago of a few great mea; 
nor. do^s it owe its progress to the lenity of its oppooeats. 
In spile of of^ositioQ and bigotry, it has forced its way by 
lirutb* It has adv^noed by means of tb^t free disoossion, 
wbidi, in spite of every opposing inflnence has proved so 
.flulal to other Societies ^-whidi proves its superiority «*— 
C4jPP^*>*o*)-^-I^ 19 A^ ^^^ Pho^is of Christianity; it rises 
anpmrior to the fiery ordeal. It revives^ and l^s and soars 
in free disonssion, by whioh other systems have been con- 
a«iaed to atoms. It has {>roudly rod^ on the swelling and 
boisteroiiB billows, while others, like a rotten and worn-^oot 
ressel, have been tempest^tost, and eventually gulfed in tlie 
great abyss. A progress under such circumstances as these is 
v«ry cheering, and leads us to hope for progress yet to come. 
Jtis your approbation, under these circumstances, that im- 
^presses my mind with gratitude i nor can I forget that I have 
faeen introduced to your notice by one who is himself so 
iHgUy ^titled to your praise* I would wish likewise, my 
firiends, to call your alt^tion to the msmory of a man tb«t 
deserves to be held up to ihe gratitude of aU the human kind 
*i^ mean the iUusUious and imperishable name of Priestley. 
Ob I with what honest pride may the Unitarians ^ Sng- 
land, mad more es^eciamy those of Birmingham, in inverting 
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to a name whidi is every day gathering fresb lastr<e, and 
which has not as yet acquired half its well-earned fame, and 
which connects it^lf with what was once deeilied the very 
extremes of society. I have recently had the pleasure of 
attending what I may call a ** Unitarian'^ meeting~^or it' was 
for the purpose of '^ promulgating knowledge/* and this is 
ever connected with Unitarianism, and any thing that instils 
knowledge will advance our cause — I allude to' the Mecha- 
nics' Institalion. I went in company with some of its mem- 
hers, whoy after showing me a great quantity of their appara- 
tus, turned to me, and said, " And here, Sir, is our greatest 
and most precious relic — this is the air-pump of the late Dr. 
Pjriestley !"•— (Loud Applause) — If we go from the stores of 
the Mechanic to those of Philosophers, what shall we find? 
We observe a Bentham making use of a motto for which 
he says he is indebted, both in sentiment and the very words, 
to the venerable Dr. Priestley ! 1 cannot but attribute your 
kind reception of me to the cause of which I have the 
honour to be one of its humblest advocates, but it is- acaose 
that engages every feeling of my heart, and by advancing 
which, even in the slightest degree, I should think my life 
amply rewarded. It is the cause of God and man. It is 
the cause of God — it tells his creatures to know their. Maker, 
and not to think of him so dark^- and meanly as theyare 
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.accustomed ^o do ; to, acknowledge bim as tbe riffkifious andl 
b^ufificent goveraor of the universe-^uot like earthly despota 
and lyraotij — not like the ^Egyptian Princes, who comraaQded. 
the people to ^ake bricks without stni'^ : it t$l|s;theiii not to 
think. of him as a Roman tyrant^ setting.the world in ^^mesr. 
and calmly looking on» merely to show what is plea3ed to be. 
termed his omnipotence ;. it tells us not ey^n to look upon(. 
him as subjecting the child to eternal torments, merely 
because its ancestors, nearly sipc thousand y^ars ago, trans- 
gressed. Instead of doing this, .which degrades . the. D^ity . 
far below the level of mankind,, an^ which shows him to, 
possess virtues far.infenor to ou|r Philosophers apd Sttates- 
men ;. it, on the contrary, ex|»ibits him in the chfiriu^ter of. 
Omnipotent Love. . Nor is it less the. cause of man; .our 
interests ate strongly bound in.it Thrown away indeed, 
would be our zeal, were the difference between us i^nd< 
Trinitarians merely the arithmetical concern of thrte in one. 
Were this the only grounds of dispute, we had better sub- 
scribe a penny a week to send them to school, to learn them 
to reckon more correctly (a laugh). It is the cause of liberty, 
morality, and social happiness. It is the cause of religious 
liberty ; for, where is liberty of thought and speech to be 
found but in Unitarian Societies ? In what other Societies 
can a man dare to express his opinion freely, without sub- 
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jiBcting Umself to their penalties ? Unitarians alone ca6 
ooo^entioasly go forth^ to advocate the cause of religious 
liberty; for, where is the liberty of ccmscience of that man 
who cries out^ Think for yourselves, it is your duty so to do ; 
but, if you happen to form opinions different to us, why then^ 
farewell all your rights of citizenship, you must wear the 
Men's jacket, and rot in a dungeon? Or, again, of him who 
says. Form your own views of Scripture, and interpret it as 
you think proper ; but, if you differ from me, you shall be 
everlastingly tormented ? The Rev. Gentleman continued in 
the sagie strain of eloquence for some length, which we are 
sorry to say we have not room for. He concluded amid 
the most enthusiastic applause and cheering, which lasted 
some minutes. After several more toasts had been drunk, 
and many others of the meeting spoke at some length, die 
Chiiirman left the room, about nine o'cloek^ and shortly 
after the company retired.'^ 
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LETTER XXII. 



I AM never (as, indeed » I have already so 
fully intimated) without my apprehensionsi 
that when I take it wholly upon the shoulders 
of Whiggism to resist Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation^ to impose religious distinctions^ to deny ' 
to unequal subscribers to the constitution of 
government an equality of constitutional rights, 
to tax with blasphemy the deniers of the re* 
ligious faith of the (Country, to establish a 
religion of the state, with its doctrine, disci* 
pline^ and ecclesiastical government* and to 
tolerate, and no more than tolerate, a Christian 
dissent from that establishment; I say that, 
when I take all these things upon the only 
shoulders of Whiggism, I am never without 
my apprehensioQs that many members of the 
Church of England will be more or less shocked 
at the simply human, civil, political and legal 
basis upon which I place the human, civil, po- 
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litical and legal character of that church ; and 
that while I take from its enemies all pretence 
to charge it with bigotry, intolerance, or ty- 
ranny ; — while 1 blunt the edges of the swords 
of many of its theological adversaries; — and 
while I rescue it from the political charge of 
opposing itself, for example, to Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, or to the equal civil rights of 
Dissenters in general ; — its friends will scarcely 
thank me for seeking its peace through means 
which they may think wanting to its dignity, 
and which promise it the enjoyment of human 
moderation only at the expense of renouncing 
that claim to divine authority which such friends 
may b^ accuston^ed to regard as its own. I 
have said that the idea of the admission of dir 
vine. authority, in the things religious of civil 
society, has so natural an origin that it floats 
upon every mind ; and that it has been so earn- 
estly taught to our forefathers^ and so faithfully 
believed by them, that it comes among ourselves 
with all the weight of tradition. 

Bjit I adopt at my own risk the course which 
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I pursue, and which, if I have any success, must 
put to silence all that ignorant, and — I will not 
say vulgar, but low-lifed— clamour against the 
Establishment, and against the Clergy of the 
Establishment, against Sir Francis Burdett's 
*' interested Bishops," and against the objects 
of Lord King's enlightened animadversions, of 
which latter the Roman Catholic Question 
has been so fruitful. If the Church is but 
the creature of the law ; if it exists only be- 
cause the law pleases, and as the law pleases ; 

* 

and if the Clergy, from the humblest stipendiary 
to the Lord Primate, are but the ecclesiastical 
servants of the State, the' blame, if any, of re- 
fusing an equality of political rights to British 
Roman Catholics, and to religious Dissenters 
generally, must rest elsewhere than either with 
the Church, or with the Clergy of the Church ; 
and the whole matter is stripped, at once, of all 
the nonsense> the ignorance and trickery of 
stigmatising the opposition to the demands, 
with the names of ecclesiastical, or clerica^l, or 
religious bigotry or intolerance. An English 
Whig may be a convert to Mahometanism, or 

I I 
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to Hindooism^ pr might be Willing, under suit-^ 
able circumstabeed, to receive either Mahome- 
tanisrh orHindooism for the religion of the State, 
and yet declare himself irrevocably against Ro- 
maki Catholic or any other Dissenting Emanci- 
pation. Other things equal, it is not the par- 
ticulat* tebets^ or '* opinions purely notional,*' of 
any religious system, that indisposes the Whig 
to its free reception ; but the simple fact, that 
it is another religion than the religion already 
established in the State. The Whig, to avail 
myself of Mr. Canning's figure, marries the re- 
ligion of the State, or, at leasts he gives it in 
marriage to the lavr ; and, not being a polyga- 
mist, either in doctrine or in practice, he can- 
not, pending the contract of the espoused, join 
himself, nor join the law^ to an additional wife« 
All this may be very illiberal, very narrow, 
very bigotted, and very intolerant; but, at the 
\Vorst, it is Whig bigotry and intolerance; legale 
constitutional, bigotty and intolerance, and not 
ecclesiastical nor clerical ! 

That the Clergy of the Established Church, 
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should present petitions to Parliament against 
the concession of what are fraudulently called 
the British Koman Catholic claims, but which, 
in point of fact, are the schemes of a score of 
Roman Catholic barristers (leaving out all the 
reinaihder of the whole ** seven millions,^' rich 
or poor), aided by the Koman Catholic Clfergy, 
by Jesuits, by interested Protestant landhold- 
ers, by Christian and Jew traders and money- 
lenders, by English dissenters, and by Liberals; 
— that'the Clergy of the Church of England, 
along with the Methodists, and the better sort 
of Dissenters, should have petitioned Parlia- 
ment against the concession of those claims, can 
in no wise appear extraordinary, whether we 
look at their motive as derived from an attach- 
ment to the existing Constitution of Govern^- 
ment, or purely from their theological views. 
If the Clergy, generally, were to abstain from 
petitioning, that fact, indeed, would be extra- 
ordinary, and might well be quoted as an argu- 
ment in behalf of British Roman Catholic con- 
cession ; for, if the Clergy, considering their 
pe(5uliar studies and occupation, were awa- 

ii2 
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kened to no sense of danger, theological nor ec- 
clesiastical, so far, at least, the fears of all other 
subjects* of the realm might seem discounte- 
nanced ; and it is the rage of the enemies of our 
Constitution, at this their inconvenient appear- 
ance upon the scene, which seems to be the 
source of the rancour and maddened bitterness 

* 

of the language of Lord King and the rest. It is 
amusing, in the mean time, to observe, that while, 
according to the notions of Lord King^ our 
Protestant Clergy are to be condemned to 
political silence, even where they are partly con^ 
cerned, there is to be no end to the direct and 
peremptory interference of the British Roman 
Catholic Clergy^ even upon occasions purely 
temporal and civil — under the new . and 
promised order of things — according to ano- 
ther person, almost ^s ornamental as Lord 
King; namely, Mr. Daniel O'Connell! — "Is 
there any man/' said Mr. O'Connell, at St. Au- 
deon's, on the day of the beginning of his trou- 
bles ; *' is there any man who would not wish 
to see our Clergy, when any grievance comes un- 
der their observation, go into the Castle-yard, 
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and call for and obtain redress? Is ther« any 
man who would not wish to see these venerated 
persons, when they administer relief to indi- 
gence, and become familiar with misery, repre-- 
sent the causes of the. distress of the people? 
What is the object of Emancipation ?" 

After all the depth of contempt which I en- 
tertain for Mr. O'Connell as a public man, I 
cannot but freely confess that I think him a 
very artless one ; and, having now quoted him,* 
I will not refuse myself to digress, after my man- 
ner, while I make a by-remark upon his words. 
" What," says Mr. O'Connell, in immediate 
connection with his golden dream of Roman 
Catholic clerical authority in the Castle-yard, 
**What is the object of Emancipation;" that 
is, what is the object of Emancipation, if not to' 
place the British Roman Catholic Clergy in 
this state of communication and authority with 
the Government ; if not to make the Clergy 
viceroys over the Government ? But, that I may 
not misrepresent Mr. O'Connell, nor be sus- 
pected of so doing, let us examine the context. 
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Mn O'Connell, upon the occasion of hjd 
apeecb^ was engaged in yindieating himself from 
the charge (foul charge enougli, it ought to be 
admitted !) of having adopted that scheme of 
giving a quarter of a million of money a year to 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland— *that 
scheme which will reflect so much immortal 
honour upon the namea of Messrs. Tierney, 
Plunkett, Burdett, and Canning, and the ^o- 
rious majority of two hu9dred and seventy- 
eight; — and the following are the reported terms 
of the Learned Gentleman's defence : 

** £ sav tliat there was a prospect of adueyingtbe liberty 
of Irelatid, % meaiu at tohi^k, under other oirettmstaitoefp mtd 
if acting Onkf upon my own judgment, J ^umld ham Auddered 
with horror* But I did hot rest on my own authority — I 
was in communication witl^ t^o prelates who are Ibe orna- 
ments of Ireland — Dr. Doyle and Dr. Murray* C4a I off^ir 
a better plea than whe;a I say that I did nothkig, Bs^i noth^ 
ing, tliiat had not their entire concqrrence and sanction ?--f 
(Cheers,) Is there in the iiniyersal Catholic Church a pre- 
late on whose purity the Catholics of Ireland could rest 
with more unqualified confidence than Dr. Murray? I 
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riifill coBtmil my^i with spying, that bo act was dope nor 
any word spoken by ne, Ibat bad not the stamp of tb«if 
approbation, I thought I saw aa f^portunity of affi&etiiif 
an ipiportant advantage for the country--7-of caneiUoHng the 
(Gpoyemment, attd CQp?ertin^ its hostility and dintrust iato 
friendship and ponfidence-^of makiag British capital flow 
ipto Irelapd, aid of obtainiag for tbo eountry all the bles^ 
sings of prosperity and independence. These advantages 
were not, b^wel^cry Co be attained without a sacrifice. Whf 
bliy^ Xi and why have all rational iaen> aqd friends of their 
€oii$try> hitherto opposed any iaterference on the part of th« 
Government with our Clergy ? Because that Ooremment 
was adverse, and therefore its interference wonid he danger^ 
ous apd deadly. But when the Goveraneut it coaeilMiM 
— when it ha$ laid stride it$ hs^gtiUiy^—'whenf from a jealous 
enemy » it has kecom^ « protecHng J¥ieHd — when it has no lon-f 
ger an interest in oppressing our religion* what is there to be 
feared from its copaection ? With these feelings, and on these 
considerations, 1 did consent, reluctantly, to the terms pro- 
posed — (cheers), neither unconscious nor regardless of the . 
sacrifices we were making ; but I felt that those sacrifices 
were necessary, in order to concUiate the Oovemment, and } 
watf reconciled to making a proportionately slight sacrifice, 
in order to obtain a g^eat good. Is there any man here, 
"who would not wish to see our country free, our trade flou- 
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rishingy our capital increasing^ and. prosperity at length smi- 
ling upon us? Is there any man who would not wish to see 
our Clergy, when any grievance come9 under their observa- 
tion^ go into the Gastle-yard» and call for and obtain re- 
dress ? Is there any man who would not wish to see those 
venerated persons/ when they administer relief to ipdrgence, 
and become familiar with misery , represent the causey of the 
distress of the people? What is the object of Emancipa- 
tion ? Its object ought to be to make the Govemmeiit 
strong, by uniting it with the people, and the people with it, 
by the reciprocal ties of protection and confidence. I have 
ever called upon the people to obey the Government. That 
has-been my constant maxim — ^my invariable doctrine. It 
has been perpetually reproached against U9, that we seek 
every thing, but will give nothing. It is. true that, in reU- 
gicn we vnll give nothing ; we will consent to forego our civil 
rights, for ever, rather than obtain their restitution by any 
compromise of religious principle; but, in details, why 
should not we relinquish some, to get more ?'' 



You see, then, that Mr. O'Connell describeis 
the V object of Emancipation " to be, the mak- 
ing the " Government strong;" but that' the 
means, in his estimation, consist, in ^^tiniting 
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it with the people, and the people with it ;" that 
is (for so these words, in the mouth of Mr. 

• 

O'Connell, are to be understood), the Roman 
Catholic people, and as RomanCatholics — a pro- 
position to which, however plausible its appear- 
ance, noWhig, by any possibility, can subscribe. 
But, further, to the end of uniting the Govern- 
ment with its Roman Catholic subjects, or its 
Roman Catholic subjects with the Government, 
as Roman Catholics, the Roman Catholic Clergy 
are to be first united with the Government, and 
the Government with the Roman Catholic 
Clergy; and, of this thrice-blessed union, — this 
re-marriage, as Mr. Canning would call it, — 
these supra-divorcement nuptials of the Church 
of Rome to our Protestant Government ; what, 
according to the very account of Mr.O'Con- 
nell, is to be happy fruit? 

Will the bride, on coming to her husband, 
yield him any thing as dowry ? God forbid! — 
divine right! — "in religion we will yield no-- 
thing !" The Church, then, the Church of Rome, 
\i to yield nothing upon the occasion! But 
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what is the State to yield? How stands the 
other side of the bargain? Oh! the State is to 
be the most yielding, the most accommodating 
partner in the world — that is, to be just as flexi- 
ble as the Church is inflexible ; — ^and let us see 
how comfortably the whole affair is arranged, 
and how smoothly every thing is likely to go! 
The State, the poor ignorant husbaqd of my 
lady Church, hitherto disunited from his peo- 
ple, uninformed or careless of their grievances, 
indigence and distress, and a stranger to the 
** reciprocal ties of protection and confidence^ 
is, after marriage^ that is, after '' Emancipation^ 
to be taught and governed in every thing that 
relates to that people^ by his spouse, the Church 
of Home, — ^by the Homan Catholic Clergy! 
These "venerated," and tolerably positive and 
peremptory last-mentioned person^, in the 
event of " Emancipation," are to " go into the 
Castle-yard. and ask for and obtain redi^ss." 
And what says Lord King to this 2 Here are 
the «Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland gQ»g 
into the Castle-yard, and calling for and " oh- 
taifiing" r^rc** — ** redres3 " of what? Of 
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7 grievances" of the Church ? '''Representing 
causes ■ '— ^ ' causes " of what ? Sufferings of the 
Chiirph ? Oh ! no j this Clergy, which, if it 
were Protestant, if it wpre compQSQd of the 
servants an4 responsible officers of the State^ 
iiord King would not allow to open their 
mouths, even for the grievances or preservatioa 
of the Church ; this Clergy, because it is Roman 
Catholic, is to take upon it (confessedly accord*^ 
ing to its very nature !) the care of all the tem- 
poral interests of the peopjie ; to tell the nominal 
temporal Government what isn to be done for 
them, and to cause it to be done ! They are ta 
f * aslf for and Qbtain redress." 

As tp the going into (lie Cattle-yard, by the 
Irish Roman Catholic Clergy, simply upon 
Churchy or upon religions a&irs, that is whoUy , 
put of the question. They confer with no Jay 
authority upon such subjects. The divine ri^ht 
i^ enough in tivat quarter. They $uffer no in* 
yas^onof the province of tiie Church* All their 
business is to invade the province of the S(«te. 
Thf^y were not born to be invaded, but to mu 
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vade; to be ** tyrants and not slaves/' What 
was admirably and profoundly suggested by bis 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, in his late 
speech in the House of Lords (that speech 
which is the pride and reverence of the whole 
kingdom — allowance made for the **enlight* 
ened public"); what was suggested by the 
Duke of York — namely, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic will allow no legislative interference with 
his own Church, and yet asks to be enabled 
to legislate for the Church of Englandr— this 
truth is amply confirmed by Mr. O'Connell, 
who says, ** In religion, we will give nothing." 

Nor are you deceived for a moment by 
any part of Mr. O'Connell's pathos, when he 
describes his ** venerated persons" as "admi- 
nistering relief to indigence," as becoming 
" familiar with misery," as representing the' 
** causes of the distress of the people," and— as 
the conclusion of this process — "calling for and 
obtaining redress ?" You know enough of my 
sentiments, and of the facts which have hap- 
pened to fall under my observation, and the 
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particulars of which I amfond of repeating, to 
be quite sure that I feel no disposition .to con<« 
test the claims of the Roman Catholic Clergy 
to be regarded as the ministers of relief to in- 
digence, sickness^ and distress ; and^ in shorty as 
the zealous^ tender, loving,. never- to-be-wearied 
workmen in all the five works of mercy. In 
' reality j it is more than once that you have heard 
me say, that if there are saints upon earth, I 
should be disposed to look for them among the 
Roman Catholic Clergy ; and I might, with 
perfect justice, have equally added^ among Ro- 
man Catholics at large, and under the govern- 
ment, doctrine, and discipline of the Church of 
Rome. In tio other class or description of men, 
and under no other institutions, has religion, as I 
persuade myself, brought forth sweeter blos- 
soms, nor ripened, in these views at least, a 
more golden harvest. Neither the truth of 
creeds, nor the particular adaptations of buinan 
religious systems, that is, temporal and civil 
systems., to other particular civil systems, have 
any relationship to questions such as these. 
Long before Mr. Plunkett in the House of Com- 
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tnans^ talked of the ^'calamniated Irish Itomari 
Catholic Clergy," you had heard me express 
opinions to the same effect; and even go so' 
much further as to say^ that one of the reasons 
why I should always be for resisting a Roman 
Catholic ascendancy aniong us is this — that I 
fear the consequences of a power to rebut 
our general system of Protestant calumny, 
upon every subject connected with the Church 
of Rome, its doctrine, its worship, its priests, 
and its people. My notion, you are aware is, 
that our popular arguments against the Church 
of Rome are all flimsy, and often false, but that 
they are all we have to depend upon for national 
security ; and that it would be impossible to 
make the multitude understand the true, the 
civil, the temporal, the Whig objections to that 
Church. When I talk, too, of the multitude, 
I always mean to include the Government ; for^ 
if the Government were not as much astray as 
tfce people; if, like the people, the Govern- 
ment were not pursuing a right course for a 
wrong reason, we should not sometimes hear 
tfce gravest persons entering into the most 
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irrelevant discussions upon Chutreti of Home 
divinity, and incessantly harping^ at this day; 
upon the Pope and his territorial sovereignty T 
But, while vulgar or superficial inquiries of thisr 
kind are all that enter the heads of friends or foes 
of British Roman Catholic Emancipation, it is 
oi immeasurable importance that the vulgar or 
superficial objections which are founded upon 
them should foe maintained in their full vigour. 
If we cannot have reasonable or enlightened 
friends, at least we must have friends. The 
quarrel is just, though our soldiers may mistake 
the grounds of its justice. 

But, while I offer a tribute, as sincere as it is 
humble, to the religious and moral merits of the 
body of Roman Catholic Clergy, in Ireland as 
elsewhere, 1 am not a whit the nearer to relish- 
irrg the prospect of their going into Dublin 
Castle-yard, ** when any g^evance comes under 
their observation/' and there representing the 
*♦ cifiuses of the distress of tJie people," and 
asking for a;i^d obtaining redress. I, who hap- 
pen to be a Whig« take things of this kind to 
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belong to King and Parliamenti kad, nnder 
them, to the whole body of the people, coUec- 
tively, and individually, but indiscriminately ; 
and not to the Clergy of any Church. These 
^' venerated persons," thus going into the Castle^ 
yard, would, in my eyes, either be a Parliament^ 
or a body of insurgents, like the Blanketeers 
from Lancashire, who, because some ** griev- 
ance had fallen under their observation," pro- 
posed to go into the yard of Carlton-house, to 
'' represent the causes of the indigence and 
distress of the people," and to " call for and 
obtain redress." Now, I want no hierarchical 
either Parliament nor mob. I want a Clergy 
which is the servant of the State, and not the 
master. I love a Clergy which, as a Clergy^ will 
** administer relief to indigence," and ** become 
familiar with misery ;" but I cannot permit that 
Clergy, as a Clergy, to make itself the civil 
representative of a people ; to tell its own tale 
of the distress of that people; to busy itself 
about temporal grievances, and to call for and 

obtain redress. For, the true place of th§ 

Clergy, in reference to these objects, is plain. 
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Their sympathy, their remonstrances, their 
benevolence, their political rights (under favour 
of Lord King), are estimable and are sacred, 
while, upon such temporal occasions, they 
mingle themselves with the common mass; of 
the King's subjects ; but their persons are fear* 
ful and detestable (with all deference to Mr* 
. O'Connell) when, upon such temporal occa^ 

sions, they set up for themselves the pre- 

t 

tension of acting as an aggregated body, and 
as a Clergy. For, what are the grievances or 
the distress, and the causes, contemplated ? Are 
they the acts of God, or the acts of man ? Are 
they the former? let them bend their flocks to 
resignation, and let them lead them in humility 
and prayer. Are they the latter? let them 
teach obedience to the law, and fidelity to the 
King. If the grievance is removable, if the 
distress is remediable, let it be removed or re- 
medied, but by King, Parliament, and people ; 
and let the Clergy (always under favour of Lord 
King) take their due and constitutional place 
among Parliament and people, but never, upon 
those temporal occasions, nor upon any occa- 

K K 
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sion onprescribed to them by law, presume ta 
take upon themselves to act, — ^nor endeavour to 
array themselves in unconstkutioncd robes of 
public merit, as a body— -as a Clergy, Wfatt I 
advance i& no more, I believe, than our ccmsta* 
t^tional routine. Not only have our Bishops a 
place in Parliament, — but, at all county and 
other public meetings, upon temporal occasions 
— as, at those relating to grievances and the dis- 
tress of the people, and tiieir causes — our Clergy 
at large are free to mix themselves with the 
Nobility, Freeholders, and others ; while, as a 
body, atid as separated from the rest of their 
fellow-subjects, they can act only in relation to 
spiritual or ecclesiastical afikirs, and meet only 
at the^ special convocation of the Crown. 

For, observe the inconvenience of admitting 
these *' venerated," and no less redoubtable 
^' persons," into the *' Castle-yard>" to repre- 
sent the " causes" of the distress of the people, 
and, to state temporal grievance^, and *' to call 
' for and obtain redress !" Suppose there were no 
more than a simple difference of opinion, upon 
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these rabjepts, between tbe Goyemmetit ; add 
the- Clergy^— h0W^ even ia tb«t case, do you 
tiiiak that things would go? Bo( what if a 
more serious disagreement ? What if the Go- 
vernment' were irreligious enough to believe 
that the Clergy, with all their piety, aqd their 
devout intentidnSf together with their Church 
and their doctrine, were themselves the princi^ 
pal ^ grievance" of the Sttbte, and tibe pnncipal 
^* cause'' of the dbti^ess of the people ? What 
if. the Government believed, for example, that 
the British Roman Catholic Clergy, as a body^ 
by acting in collusion, perhaps, with the Jesuits 
and other leaders of Romaa Catholicism through- 
out Europe, and in co-opemtion with the same 
persons in France and elsewhere, with the 
common design of beating down Protestantism 
in all parts, had joined themselves with Messrs. 
O'Connell and Shiel, and other aspiring Isiwyers, 
and a few Roman Catholic peers, in furtheranoe 
of one grand RomanCatholic scheme ? In such 
a case, the Irish Roman Catholic, Clergy 
being, as Mr. O'Connell tells us, the sole 
directors of all his movements,— rthe men who 

K k2 
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lately prompted him to attempt the acbietc^^ 
ment of the ''liberty" of Ireland, by. ** means 
at which, if acting . only upon his own j udg* 
ment, he would have shuddered with horror"—^ 
means, however, which ''had the entire con^ 
currence and sanction of Drs. Doyle and Mur- 
ray, prelates of purity, &c. &c. ;" — means which 
consisted in procuring a quarter of a million. of 
money from the treasury of the State^ for the 
support of an irresponsible and unamenable 
-Clergy— of a Church and a Clergy which claims 
to be above the State, and which " will give 
•nothing;" — means, to crown all, which, with a 
iiendish cruelty, and barbarous insult, to' be 
compared only with the behaviour of Sataa Jx> 
the Santon Barsisa (supposing the fouL charge 
msiintainable), Mr. O'Connell now accuses. his 
Majesty's " Government" with liaving "pro* 
posed;" the " artifice," says he, "of designing 
persons;" aa artifice, which took by. surprise 
the purity of the Roman Catholic prelatical 
motives, and the consciousness of inherent. in- 
tegrity, (purity and consciousness,) never, how- 
ever, to be " unprepared again, for any measure 
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that the government may propose ! "-^in 8ueh-« 
case« I say 9 ' with all this hideous and compli- 
cated plot supposed to be at work, and the Rb- 

» ■ » - • • * • • • 

raan Catholic Clergy the declared directors of 
the whole, might it not happen that the Govef h- 
meHit should regard the unavoidable existence 
of: that Clergy and their Church as the principal 
•'grievances" of the State? Or, if the '* causes" 
of the distress of the people Were in question, 
and if Mr, O'Connell, who does *' nothing that 
is not recommended to ttitn by the sanction of 
the Clergy," but who, under the *' concurrence 
and sanction'* of their '* purity," can resort to 
** means at which, if acting only upon his own 
judgment, he would shudder with horror" (the 
old story of the Jesuits and their influence, and 
of Romlan Catholic priest-riddenship, and pros- 
tration of body and mind); if Mr; O'Connell, 
thus aided arid driven by the Clergy, wrings from 
the poor of Ireland a ** Catholic rent," having 
for its object, as poor Mr. O'Connell thinks, the 
improvement' of that private property of his, 
upon his sistctifices in the pursuit of Emancipa- 
tion he is so fluent, but, as the Clergy mean, the 
restoration of this Infidel soil to the map of 
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Cbnsld&doiii ; in that oase^ aa ioi^aiiy others^ 
might not the Goyemment happen to think that 
the '' venerated persons" themselves wereraxMng 
the principal causes of the distre^ ol^the poofi^e ; 
4wdy at'all events, would not Kingy Parliament, 
and People (the Clergy kitennixed)be thepri^per 
judged of the causes of distress, and tbe proper 
movers and. performers of those adts of tempo* 
ml goverptnent which are to relieve it, mthi^ 
than the self^^ciHistituted |M>dy of -f v^erated'' 
reformers? 

And is it nothings then (qonsidering th0^ in- 
fluence of the Roman. Catholic ^ Clergy over 
thqir laity, considering the peculiar pi;etenskms 
of that Clergy^ and the moral power unehange* 
ably possessed by every Clergy), to be already 
threatened, in the event of Roman. Catholic 
Emancipation, and as the immediate/^ object" of 
the new relations between th^ GoveomB^t and 
the Rcmmn Catholic Ctergy, and the ^i^w ^enti- 
m^nts which (accordiu^ to Mr. Q'ComieU) the 
Government is to entertain £or the Roman 
Catholic religion ; is it nothing to be t}aea)mied 
already with the appearance of thatCJergy in 
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Dublin Castle-yard, to carry up ^'the gsier** 
aacnei^ of the .people/' and 'Uo ask for and ob«* 
tain redress ?" The simple picture • thtows us 
back. At once, into our history for times past. 
No one but sees the near similitude; no onier 
b»t expects just this line of conduct fiom a 
Roifian' Catholic Clergy, or from any Cl&tgy 
that has the power ; no one thinks that, -this 
time^ lifr.> O'Connell indulges in any exltrava-^ 
gamt flight; and yet, what is faisJfajesty's 
Croyemment^ from the day when such an occiir^ 
rence shall be possible ? The miserable inen^ 
being Protestants, who either projected, or con-* 
templated, or listened to the scheme of publicly 
recognising, by means of a grant cf annual in-* 
€ome^ K)r by any other, and in addition to Eoian-' 
cipation generally, the official existence of tlie 
Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland, and yet pro- 
posed to go no further ; these moi never reldol- 
lected> surely, that, as in the case of our^own 
Church, in every well regulated State, whese 
Miere is acknowledgment upon the one side, then 
is duty upon the other 1 Will the Irish Romai 
Catholic Clergy^ then, consent, as the condition 
of receiving their quarter of a million, to be 
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bound hand and foot, like the Clergy of the 
Church of Eiigland andlreland, by the laws of 
the State; and to obey the nod of the Prince in 
council? Certainly they will not. No: under 
their pious sense of rectitude, they will " yield 
nothing? — to the State that maintains, aggran- 
dises, and lifts them into new power ! But 
does the Cfaurbh of England enjoy its income 
upon these terms of irresponsibility, or is there 
any present- ejcample of English public money 
paid where there is no responsibility ?-T*.And yet 
Mr. Brougham is the friend of this soft of disposal 
of the public money, and would even extend it 
to other bodies of religious tethers ;^-to every 
dissenting teacher ;--r-and yet Mr. Brougham 
finds those with whom he passes for patriot, 
statesman, and political philosopher ! 

But the whole of this is the humble imita- 
tion/ by half-thinking and half-instructed per- 
sons, either of modern France, which, after 
declaring the Roman Catholic Religion to be 
the Religion of the State, undertakes to pay 
the stipends of the teachers of all^' Chris- 
tian^' sects; or else of the United States of 
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Nofth America, which has a different and 
morevatiQUs system. These things are new; 
and therefore, in some eyes, they must * of 
course be excellent! For my part^ I hope I 
am not among those who . think that what is 
new must be wrong; but, as little, would I 
be -classed' with such as seem to thiiik that 
every thing which' is new must be right*! 
Enquire for yourself, my dear friend, what is 
the political wisdom, and what the extent of 
the practical toleration, of the new French 
system; and, with resjpect to the system of 
the United States, hear, in addition to the 
opinion of Dx; Priestley, that of the Irishman; 
Dr. England, at this time Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Charleston, expressed in a letter which 
was printed in the Irish newspaper^, in the year 
1822, and the terms of which refer to thepLins 
and concessions of that date, upon the part 
of the unprincipled Roman Catholic leaders, 
peers, gentlemen, and barristers, here -de- 
scribed by Dr. England as the Roman Catholic 
^^aristocracy," and the objects of which were 
attempted to be realised in Mr. Plunkett's 
unprincipled Bill: — "The Americans are loud 
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in their reprobatioa of your * wtriie urn* 
t0crac^, who would degrade re^gwn, hy pkc^ 
ing it imdet the eontrol of a King-^ Mmister; 
and, QOttld your aristocrats and plEUce^hunterd'* 
•—(foe in no better terms does Dr. Englaiid 
apeak .of the Irish Roman CsU^kotic peM^ 
aad> bairijsters !) ** view the state of O^Kho- 
lidty here, they would inveigh ^gaibsi the 
defMcrat^, who would d^rade religion, by {taping 
its concerns under the control of n tnobT The 
Iricdi .Roman Catholic bishop then proceeds to 
discuss at greats length the difference between 
iM actual ' notions, and those which ho had 
entertained before his arrival in the United 
States. 

I am in o3o respect pledged to the jui^ice of 
this, nor of any > similar quotation; and, when I 
give an accotint of the ecclesiastical condition 
oi the United States, it shall be done in- ray 
own words ; but it is surely worth the wU to to 
remark, that none of these new arraogoments^ 
to v^ich the zealots are always willing to 4[«sign 
themselves implicitly, obtcun, any more Aan 
the old ones (if we have the means of extending 
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our range of Imowledge), that universal ap^ 
probation which their partisans would have us 
believe ; and which, if it really existed, might 
pass (as is the intention) for proof of their un- 
doubted superiority ! I have just been speaking, 
above, of the support which men require for 
their opinions; and this support every partisan 
purposes to give you, by bringhig you into the 
jbelief that all the worl4 is in raptUBs with what 
lie repoi^mends : the quack doctor, for the 
wme r€iasop, avers that every. »b^y has been 
icured by tbe oure whiob fee ofiets, for y^urs^lC 
Fear the jrest^ at the ^j^jEiomeneemenl; of ^ revo^ 
Jtttion, f» at the entiraope uppii ^i new cpiptiyt 
^men are unable to discover what i^ ye[t afi^r p£^ 
and rhav^ their eyes jgUed onjy with what the 
^cst atep displays; and the (Object pursued is, 
HOI ^hat is good in itself, but that whichL is 
thought to be better than, what i$ left behind^ 
.tfaetrueyalud of whiqb> ag«iti,;is only kapwp 
whw it i» Jofit I JNfow, the new JRipman Catholic 
ai^rangements proposed, are arrangem^its of 
revolution; of a revohition whiqh i^ to overturn 
tlie <3t>viamm&iit of Great Britain imd Irelaiid 
m pf ineiple a^ in detail* 
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LETTER XXIIL 



Do not tell me, my dearest friend^ that 
in ascribing features such as those referred to 
near the end of my last Letter, to the pos- 
sible feces ' of the Roman Catholic Clergy, I 
am in any degree at variance with the general 
portrait which I had previously drawn; They 
are by no means inconsistent with * my own 
ideas, at least, of the ever-shifting colours of 
the cloud of human nature. Even if the pro- 
ject of .overturning Heresy and H^r^tical Go- 
vernments, by aid of two or three ambitiou^s 
lawyers, and of a band of what the Times 
newspaper describes ashalfadeot Roman -Ca- 
tholic peers and gentry (the poor " seven mil- 
lions,'' in the mean time, not daring to open 
their inouths!); even if this project were such 
as neither Roman Catholic nor other could pds- 
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sibly reconcile to his conscience, to his morals, 
and his religion, still, ^he same individualr-who, 
in relation to certain cases of conscience, may 
be capable of none but the most admirable 
deeds, is sometimes capable, in relation to other 
certain things, of deeds the most detest;|ble. 
If I have been tempted to look among the 
Roman Gaitholic Clergy for saints^ still I have 
never forgotten that most saints are sometimes 
devils. Saintship is passion, is the movement 
of the affections ; — and the affections, not . to 
speak of inconstancy, but only of the persua- 
sion of merit, are bestov^ed here, and withheld 
there; bestowed to-day, and withheld to-mor- 
row; with human blindness and error ^nd im- 
perfection. Men love, and (to borrow the term 
of an Irish witness) they '* dislove," when and 
where they think worthy ; but love, as I have 
argued before, is only the counterpart of hate, 
and there are persons, indeed, who delight in 
making an equal profession of both, a pro- 
fession which they seem to think due to the 
reputation of the energy of their character. 
Gray tells us that he *' could love and could 
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hate;" Johns6n was esteemed a » good 
ahd Pope assures us thiBt 

' " Friendship no cold medium knows. 

Bat either horns wi& love» or else ^ith anger glows. 



All this, indted/ is proper to the sava]^; 
6T natural man, and therefore to be looked' for 
•in men in general ; yet, at last, the %eing kind 
to what we love, is but an ordinary virtue, and 
therefore no extraordinary dbjeet of hamaii 
inoral ambition. It is found, in perfection; in 
the wolf and in the tiger, and has been said not 
to be wanting even in the evil one ! The true 
test of human character, then, is, not how soft 
or how beneficent we can be when we are 
pleased, but what is the extreme limit of un* 
kindness to which we can go when we are not 
pleased, or of violence when we are provoked. 
Never doubt, but when, in tfie last century, the 
Roman Catholic enemies of the Protestant 
Waldjenses murdered and ravaged all before 
them, and ripped open and exposed tne bodies 
of women and girls, and perhaps drank their 
blood, still, the same persons, priests and peo- 
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pie, had' brend fdi* the hungry, shelter tor. the 
hdusdesii, and tears for the unfortunate^r-pro- 
vided they were not HereticB. The spoHers 
were not monsters, but men ; and^ depend upoa^ 
it, it would be pk>ssibte to '' calumniate" j^reii 
them ; depend upon it, they were saints as weU 
as demons ! — By the way, is there any thing in 
the nfkost recent • history of Ireland— in the 
speeches, for ex:ample, of the Catholip wAssoda^ 
tioB, Old or New, — ^which makes you think it 
incredible thc^t our sister island might yet he* 
come the scene of hdrrors like those of the Pays 
de Vaud, if certain men had but free scope to 
show their *^hate'^ and vengeance? And, here^ 
once more, do not accuse the Roman Catholics oS 
any peculiar propensity to this religious hatred ; 
it is the common feature, as I have called it, of 
the professors of all religions, and of all opinions. 
A Portuguese, however, once related td me, as 
an anecdote of one of his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects, that the good man, seeing^ in a 
river, an unftirtun^te person drowning, made 
haste to the bank, and drew the struggling suf- 
ferer near enough to examine him ; when, not 
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finding, a rosary, nor any. other mark of a 
*' Christian/' about hinij be was content to 
give bim a gentle pusb into the stream ajgain^ 
In every page of religious history, hatred 
presents itself in every line. Men differ only 
as to the objects of hatred. 

r 
r 

Lord Calthorpe, at a public meeting, I think, 
held forth, as an argument for Roman Catholic 
Emiancipation, that it is indefensible to ima- 
gine that different sects of Christians (endowed, 
his Lordship must.be supposed to mean, with 
equal political rights), could not live together in 
harmony ; but, instead of appealing, with Sir 
Francis Burdet't, to the United States of North 
America, Lord Calthorpe appealed to ancient 
history, and contended that ancijent Paganism 
afforded no example of similar intolerance. 
Alas ! all history is against the flattering unc- 
tion which the Noble advocate would spread, 
against the romance which he would sing of 
human life, and the false teaching which he 
would give to England's commonweal. We aM 
know the quarrels of the towns of Egypt, con- 
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cerning the respective wof ships of the tull 
and crocodile ; and Juvenal attests the univer- 
sality, as well as the antiquity, of human irre- 
concilability to the worshipperal of any god 
but otir own, and gives us also the rationale:— 

^* Inde furor vulgi, qiiod nnmina vicinorum 
Odit quisque locus, cum solos credat babendos 
Esse deos quos ipse colit/' 

The single rule is, that the professots of every 
two religions, or of almost any other opinions, 
hate or despise each other; that the natural 
result of hatred is violence ; that the civil or 
temporal magistrate's sole duty, between them, 
is to repress violence; and that therefore he 
is bound to keep down the claws of both par^ 
ties. How he is to effect this, and under what 
(circumstances he may or may not be called upon 
to exert himself, or what degree of exertion 
may be required of him, are subordinate ques- 
tions. Practical utility is his aim, and so far 
he must go. 
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But Lord Calthorpe, perhaps^ along with 
Earl Fitzwilli^m, will deny that there is really 
any difference of religion between the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant, " Both worship/* 
says Earl Fitzwilliam, ''the same God and the 
same Saviour." I know, and always contend 
for, the near kindred of the public religion of 
the country with Roman Catholicism ; it is this 
near kindred which makes the Dissenters^ of all 
classes, and particularly theUnitarians, so odious 
to the people. But even the slightest shade of 
difference is sufficient foundation for a religi- 
ous quarrel, as^ I am sure. Earl Fitzwilliam need 
not be told. It is untrue, then, that to practical 
purposes, that is, for the safety of the public 
peace, Roman Catholics and Protestants " wor- 
ship the same God and the same Saviour."" 
Earl Fitzwilliam may think that they do ; but, 
let him ask either a zealous Roman Catholic, 
or a zealous Protestant, and both will assert 
the contrary. It is '* paltering with us in a 
double sense," to use words similar in sound, 
but received with diversified meanings. The 
Roman Catholic, zealous, and instructed in his 
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creed, never did, and neiver can, acknowledge 
the Protestant, as a worshipper of his God, and 
of his Saviour ; nor ever admit the pretension 
to the name of Christian. The Protestant, in 
the estimation of the Church of Rome, is nei- 
ther more nor less than an atheist, a bias- 
. phemer, a denier of God and of Jesus Christ ; 
and there is no depth, even of moral depravity, 
into which his imagination does not plunge the 
devoted sinner : he is a man of blood, as well 
as of Heresy ; — a denier of the one only God, 
— conformably to the tenor of the verses of an 
old monkish poet : 

** Est homo sanguineus cui nou colitur Deus unus; 
Rana loquax Haeresis, &c. 

I have said this before, and I say it again, in 
spite of the hypocrital time-serving, or, else, 
ignorant simpering, of the New Catholic Asso- 
ciation ; which, with the *' entire concurrence 
and sanction" of its Clergy, — *' the watchful 
guardians of the faith," — talks of the *' vari- 
ous Christian persuasions !" How much Mr. 
O'Connell, or Mr. Shiel, or Mr. O'Gorman, 
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may know of the matter, it is not for me to 
say; biit'Drs, Murray and Doyle very well 
know (because they have certainly pursued 
their professional studies), that the Church of 
Rome is acquainted with but one Christian per- 
suasion. Lord Killeen, too, in the teeth of Lord 
Calthorpe, who consistently denies the Christi- 
anity of Unitarians, tells us, that, by "Protestant 
Dissenters," he means, -'Dissenters of every 
persuasion." — But, ** Protestant" Dissenters are 
those, who, in common with the Church of 
England, concur in a specific "protest," the 
terms of which are historically recorded, against 
certain tenets of the Church of Rome, while, 
all the remainder of its tenets, they receive 
as genuine Christianity. 

As to the Roman Catholic admission of Pro- 
testants to the name of Christians, the English 
Roman Catholics have in circulation, at this mo- 
ment, a version of Bossuet's DiociBsan Charge 
— (and a copy is now in my hand), direct- 
ed, exclusively, both by title, and b^ sub- 
stance, to the express point. That no man is a 
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GJirurtiaa who is not a Roman Catholic; ah 
Bnglish veraion i& made by themselves, and 
(through one of those strange fatalities, or rather 
strange fatuities, which, as it appears to me, so 
constantly mark the British Roman Catholic 
political course) printed by themselves^ ex* 
pressly for the use of their Protestant fellow* 
subjects, and expressly for the purpose of 
making friends among us, and of disarming op-^ 
position ! '' You are nothing to Christians, nor 
to Jesus Christ;" — " the Son of God requires of 
us to consider as Heathen those who refuse to 
listen to his Church ;" — these are the English 
words (the first, a pretended quotation of Ter- 
tttllian, but, in reality, a bold paraphrase and 
gross perversion of the words of that Father, for 
which see — for neither Bossuet, nor his English 
Roman Catholic translators and editors, give us 
any reference3 — Appl. c. 46, p. 36; Ad Na- 
tion, lib. 1, c. 5, p. 43; and the second, a 
similar perversion of the text of the Gospd); 
which I read at the immediate entreaty of my 
Roman Catholic fellow^subjects, in order to learn 
to '* do justice to their tenets!" If there is one 
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Roman Catholic tenet, witk respect to which 
il was worth the while of the Committees of 
Parliament to make inquiry, is it not this? 
And this tenet is orthodox; Bossuet is con- 
rincing ; a Roman Catholic cannot get rid of it ; 
let him attempt it^ and the dilemma will be 
found appalling. He must cease to be a Roman 
Catholic before he can escape it. The spirit 
of Roman Catholicism is exclusive and into* 
lerant ; and, before the spirit of an institution 
ceases, the institution must itself cease, or must 
cease to be of authority with the individual. 
And yet the New Catholic Association, '' with 
the entire concurrence and sanction " of those 
** venerated persons," the Irish Roman Cath<^e 
Clergy, *^ the guardians of the feith," and with 
Lord Killeen for a chairman, put forth a story 
about the '' various persuasioiis of Christians!'' 
Is this ignorance, or is it hypocrisy, time-serving, 
bait, lure, trick, whining, wheedling, canting, 
lying, and deceit ? Let the New Catholic 
Association, if it lives long enough, make a 
reply. Let a portion of the funds, destined to 
the defence of its cause through the medium of 
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the press, be employed in enligbteniDg us upon 
this important topic. Let it confute Bossuet 
and the English Roman Catholics, if it can ; or, 
if the New Catholic Association should fail, let 
the English Roman Catholics, who are also 
printing, print something that may confute 
themselves — unless it be thought wiser to keep 
silence ! I ask them both this single and plain 
question : — ^Are Protestants Christians ? I add 
a second : — Would they, if '* emancipated," 
consider themselves, with reference to the Pro- 
testant Prince, the Protestant portion of the 
people, and the Protestant institutions of this 
kingdom, as making part of a Christian com- 
munity ? Let them be well advised before they 
answer; and it is also fair to tell them, that 
their most flattering answer would not remove 
my objections to their political claims, while 
the effect of the opposite course will only be 
that of making the justice of their exclusion 
so much the more palpable. 

*' And what does it signify to the State," 
will say Earl Fitzwilliam, as a last resource, 
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^* whether ^he Romaa Catholics ackoowle4gl^fi>^ 
for Christians^ or whether they do uot?" Much* 
It sigi)ifies much to the public peace. Besi^pA^ 
Christians of ^U deDOD[^iaations(if there are Chris* 
tiaps of mpre than QAe denominatioQ) are agreed 
upon showing justice arid mercy tp their '' fel- 
]iow-Christians/' while they place thpae who ar^ 
not '' fellow- Christiaps" out of the pidepf Giod'# 
mercy and man's. Wh^n the Spaniards went 
to Mexico, they described the inhabitaj|jt3» ber 
cause they were not '' Christians/' as /' wors^ 
than beasts ;" and they treated vthem accord* 
ingly! 

But there is i^o ead to the public ignoia#c9 
concerning the state of the religious sentimenfa^ 
of man)cind> either ancient or modern. Believe 
some, and you will suppose that all Pagan 
antiquity was a religious blank ; believe lA^jd 
Calthorpe, and it wa^ all religious tranquillity. 
Some will tell you that Pagan antiquity, and 
also our Pagan contiemporaries, worshipped and 
worship the devil ; others, that they had and 
h^ve no potion of, and even no name, for God ; 
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Others, that they believed and believe nothing 
of a life to come : a fourth class, those who 
place the ** enlightened" times in past ages, in* 
stead of that more orthodox opinion which gives 
them exclusively to the present, wish to per- 
suade you that religion went for very little with 
antiquity ; that the noble ancients wer^ <jiiite 
above making it the business of morning, noon» 
and pight ; quite above ^running to priests, and 
to temples, and to sacrifice^ upon every, the 
minutest, occasion of their lives ; and th^re* 
fore quite incapable of quarrelling with their 
neighbours about the true God and the false. It 
is to this purpose that some men read, and, what 
is more, observe and reflect! But there remain 
to be spoken of those who think that every thing 
of this kind is now, at least, gone by ; that is, 
that human nature is no longer human nature — 
and human wants no longer human wants. These 
would persuade us, either that religion, now, 
is nobody's concern, or else that every body is 
too polite to quarrel about it, or, quarrelling, 
to come to hard words, blows, and blood. I 
should have thought, nevertheless, that even 
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the skirmishes which we have lately seen, both 
in Dublin and London, between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, at public meetings, 
might have helped to undeceive these smooth 
painters of human life, and satisfied them, at 
any rate, of this ; that, bring the two together, 
and if Roman Catholics will keep their hands 
off Protestants, at least Protestants will not 
keep theirs off Roman Catholics : and, to the 
civil legislator, I repeat, it is immaterial which 
begins the afltay ; the business is, to prevent it. 
The other day, in London, an Irishman invited 
a brother Irishman to dinner. After dinner, 
the two friends had a religious dispute, and 
the dispute brought them to battle. One of 
them, as he very candidly told the police ma- 
gistrate, loaded the other with blows, " because 
he differed from him in opinion." '' And he 
took vengeance enough," said the second ; ** for, 
see, he has bitten off niy ear!" — But this is 
low life. Laws are for low life; religion is for 
low life ; both are for all life. But is it low life 
alone, — or, what shall we name low life? Brook, 
the Irish and admirable author of the Fool of 
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Quality, represeats his Ifero as calling a com* 
panioD, who denied the divinity of Christ, a 
^* liar*' and a " thief," and as throwing a bottle 
at his head ; and then, in a sally of the author's 
nervous, though somevirhat turgid eloquence, 
proceeding to justify, in speculation, and by 
argument, both the epithets and the blows ! ' 
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I appeal always to human nature — to human 
nature in the universal and in the perpetual — 
and always laugh to scorn, as well the knaves 
as the ladies' gentlewomen^-who would have 
us make such allowances for countries, ages, 
lawis, and their grand namby-pamby, modern 
education — as suppose, not simply trivial modi- 
fications, but total changes, in the nature of 
man;-^as suppose that, in other departments 
of nature, for example, change of situation, 
diet, and a ** London University," might trans- 
form the whale into a lion, or the lion into a 
whale! But nature permits of none of these 
radical changes; the cat may take the figure 
of a Venus, but the Venus will always have 
the appetites of a cat ; and man by nature is. 
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ap4 (ip spit^ of the '* Peace Society*') will fijr 
ever r^niaiQ, a. fighting aoimel; and it is fm 
this fighting animal that legislators^ nnbefoole<i 
l^y 4l!9ams wd rc^nances, must for ever legis- 
late. "' I come not/' says Je&^s Christy ** to 
bring peace on earth, but a 3word." Men, for 
the be9t and wisest purposes^ have been made 
to love three things — truth, or what they be- 
lieve to be truth ; the worW around them, and 
themsflvies. But all love implies the duty and 
the right to defend and to exalt that which we 
loye.. Who is to be passive when what i& 
loved is in danger^ or is capable of advance-: 
qie«A; who is to be free from the anger th^ i» 
awiiLkened by zeal ? 

** "Who can be wise, amaz'd, temperate, and furiou»A 

Loyal and neutral in a moment ? 

t ♦ • ♦ Who • * 

Tb^t had a heart to lore, and, in thai heart, 
Cpiiri^ge to make I^yo known?" 

There is, thep, a holy anger, a just and even 
generous anger; and anger is a passion of the 
mind which dictates s^cts of violence by the 
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body. Anger is a temporary hatred of som* 
object either of the mind dr of the senses; ab 
t)bject which is hostile to what we infv^ — ^itbet 
abstract rights or our own intenssts^ or the itt^ 
terests of others — of a friend, a wife, a oMld, k 
cat, a dog, an ass, a flow« — ^nay , ihe name of the 
invisible Ood himself— of all of which we aire 
tfa6 appointed guardians* But man would hatte 
been sent into the world a sheath vrithout a 
sword, a ship without a rudder, ail kdv^nturev 
without means, if with these duties and these 
rights, and this sense of duty and of right, he 
-had not an accompanying instinct to apply his 
bodily strength to the purposes of his will. 
Where be is angry, therefore> his instinct is to 
strike; what he hates, it is hii^ instinct to 
remove or destroy ; for^ in no other way, catk 
he execute his divine commission. Without 
this, he would have but to go wailing over the 
earth, declaiming again5;t wrongs but doing 
nothing to redress it. The natural itistihct is 
to strike whatever excites either our" anger or 
our fear ; nay, the source, perhaps^ of all anger, 
if strictly analised, is fear ; hence, throtirghottt 
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n^ture^ the most strongs or the-a most mcHrally 
cpi^iageous, as well as the most insensible, are 
the least angry ; and hence, as I have already 
argued^ with more than one. reference, and as is 
important to my present inquiry ^ the extreme 
irritability of all religions^ champions and au- 
thorities^ All animals strike in anger, and are 
angry through fear. We strike to defend either 
ourselves, or something out of ourselves; and, 

* 

when the latter, 

'< Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove, 
. • • . striking for her injured fnate." 

. Buonaparte, during an , angry diplomatic 
discussion with Lord Whitworth, tore off the 
coverings of the chairs, an4 would have broken 
their frames had his strength allowed him. 
George the Second, when.angry, is said to haVe 
kicked his wig about the room. The same 
things happen daily in . private life, and are 
seldom viewed with. sufficient charity, or even 
justice. They are condemned beQa99e they 
are ridiculous. Would it be better if their* 
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|>lace were supplied by what is horrific t Thejr 
are the ** triumphs of temper/' and not the dis- 
graces ; for, if not signal victories, they are at 
least ' partial successes. Their total absenceif 
no doubt, would be best of all ; but, see in 
the stead of what they present themselves ! The 
natural impulse of the angry temper of the 

First Consul, dictated that he should knock 

* 

down the body of the British Ambassador ; the 
same temper, in George the Second, dictated 
that he should strike, and perhaps^ destroy, 
the man who made him angry. They w[ere 
triumphs, therefore, and not defeats, when 
either of those persons could so far master and 
divert his passion, as to apply to a chair, or to a 
wig, that violence which the mechanism of his 
nature pointed against a fellow or other sen- 
tient creature. — Acts of self-possession and 
self-restraint, like these, imperfect as they are, 
resemble that of turning off from a mill, by the 
waste*gate, the superfluous current of the 
flood ; they are the pride of education, of civi- 
lisation, and of individual reason ; and, if they 
were more universal, we should the less often 
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hear of those sudden outrages, the more dire- 
ful stories of which are told at our criminal 
bars. It is partly for want of this restraint of 
temper, that one of the many sanguinary po- 
tentates of Africa kills, as we are told, fifty of 
his subjects per montii. 

But now comes the opposing side of the 
picture. Man is that member of the earthly - 
creation in which the faculty of understand- 
ing appears to sway with the least limita- 
tion over the natural instincts; or, in other 
wdrd's, in which the conclusions of the under- 
standing^most determine the acts of the will. 
With respect to other animals, nature may be 
said to choose for them, while man is permitted 
and abandoned to choose for himself; abandoned 
after a large endowment of understanding, and 
yet left to struggle between his understanding 
and his impulses, and therefore liable, at every 
moment, to an error of choice. It follows that, 
while, as a general principle, he loves, and may 
lawfully defend with violence, what he be- 
Keves to be right, either in the abstract, or 
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for himself, or for others, he is perpetually 
in danger of applying this principle to a 
wrong object, or, which is a kindred evil, 
in a wrong manner. He may mistake what' is 
good, ^either in itself, or for himself, or for 
others. Bossuet, in that extraordinary pub- 
lication, of our English Roman Catholics, which 
I have introduced to your notice, expressly 
defends the doctrine of slaughter or other per- 
secution of Heretics; a whimsical topic, of 
course, to be agitated while the British Roman 
Catholics are affecting to stigmatise, and, to de- 
scribe as indefensible, their exclusion from po- 
litical rights, as Constituting a species of perse- 
cution: but such is their whole practice, from 
its one end to its other! " While," says Bos- 
' suet, to his clergy, '* conjointly with us, you 
endeavour to regain our separated brethren, you 
will hear them commonly complain that they 
suffer persecution, the thought of which irritates 
and indisposes them. Here, they should ask 
themselves whether they are suffering for the 
sake oi justice (the italics are those of my friends, 
the English Roman Catholics) ; and they should 

M M 
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listen to St. Austin, who reminds them, that if 
unj ust laws have beea made against Christians, 
(*' Christians," observe, and these capitals only 
are mine), laws most undoubtedly just have been 
made against the Pagans, against the Jews also, 
and against Heretics. Pious Princes, instead of 
permitting them to perish quietly in their error, 
have thought themselves rather bound to awaken 
them from it : they believed that power was given 
to them for this purpose." — I am so anxious that 
you should know precisely what words are 
those upon which the English Roman Catho- 
lics lay stress, that I transcribe^ them exactly 
as I find them ; for, were it otherwise, I think 
that the whole proposition, that the power of 
pious Princes is given them for the very purpose 
of carrying into execution just laws against 
Heretics, ought to appear, not alone in italics, 
but in letters at least as tall as my page ! The 
whole is so completely according to rule ; it is 
so expressly Roman Catholic ; that is, it is 
so distinctly conformable to those ancient and 
Pagan principles of government, out of which 
Roman Catholicism has grown, and whose 
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existence it continues; it betrays that com- 
plete subjection of the prince to the priest, 
of the temporal authority to the spiritual; and 
that Pagan, Roman Catholic, and general spi- 
ritual pQuciple, of framing laws against spe- 
culative errors, or errors of opinion, instead of 
the temporal and Whig principle of framing 
them only against practical errors, or errors of 
conduct, that it can never be too seriously 
dwelt upon ! 

And what just laws against Heretics are those, 
which these pious Princes, these pious captains, 
these obedient tools of the Church and of the 
priesthood ; these temporal chieftains, who, 
under the concurrence and sanction, and, still 
more, at the express direction of a priesthood, 
may always so conscientiously do that at which, 
"if left to their own judgment, they would shud- 
der with horror ;" — what laws are those which, 
according to Bossuet and the English Roman 
Catholics, these pious Princes are to carry into 
execution ? The story is a very old one ; the 
course of proceeding is perfectly familiar to 

M M 2 
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history ; — the course of proceeding, indeed, 
remains among ourselves, though the objects 
and the occasions are suppressed or qualified : — 
in a word, the spiritual authority is to try the 
Heretic — to condemn — to award the punish- 
ment — to demand the flames — and, then, the 

» • • • 

pious Prince is to be the Church's executioner, 
and to chain the Heretic to his stake, and to 
pile and light the faggots. For, mark the ex- 
clusive sovereignty of the Church ! Bossuet, 
and the English Roman Catholics (and I am 
careful not to include, unheard, in this and other 
instances, the Irish Roman Catholics, by using 
my collective epithet of " British") ; Bossuet, 
and the English Roman Catholics, expressly 
stipulate that the *' pious Princes," the tem- 
poral authority, shall have no power in the 
case of the Heretic, but that of executing 
the sentence of the Bishop : '' Not the exami- 
nation, not the trial, not the proof of guilt, 
not the consideration of circumstances, not the 
power of pardon, not of mitigation of punish- 
ment, but the duty of executing the judgmenl 
alone, belongs to the Christian civil magistrate ;' 
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for, it is into these terms that I translate the 
doctrine of St. Augustine, as cited for my edifi- 
cation by Bossuet and the English Roman Ca- 
tholics : — '' Damnata ergo Hseresis ab Episcopis 
non ad hue examinanda sed coercenda est a po* 
testatibus Christianis." — The power of pardon in 
the King was said, by the late Charles James Fox 
(oh ! that he had said every thing as justly, as 
learnedly, as constitutionally), to be the right of 
the subject ; but, here, as extolled by Bossuet, 
and by the living generation of English Roman 
Catholics, is the tribunal of the Church, at which 
the King, the common father, friend, and pro- 
tector of every individuaf subject, may neither 
try nor pardon his accused or condemned 
subject, but must sit apart, silent and motion- 
less, till the Bishop orders him to throw that 
subject into the fire! And for what? for, an 
error of conduct? no; but for an error of opinion ! 
To prevent him, forsooth, from " perishing 
quietly in his error ; " that is, for a supposed 

> * 

sin against God, and not for a known injury 
to man! 
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Such is the language of Bosauet, and such 
the language which the English. Roman Catho- 
lics of the hour print and publish, and print 
and publish with that supreme ignorance which 
is its own apology, while Mr. Canning, and a 
mingled troop of the most uninformed, and 
the most besotted dupes, that ever followed a 
Punchinello, or that ever abused, or wished 
to abuse the credulity of the crowd, are telling 
us of the total change in the Roman Catholic 
spirit ! So monstrous and so ludicrous, indeed, 
i§ the scene, thai the air is filled with the rival 
cries, each struggling to overpower the other, 
of Protestants who swear that Roman Catholics 
are no longei; what they were, and of Roman 
Catholics who, upon their knees, and with 
uplifted hai^ds, and with voices of Stentor, 
take God to witness, that they have never 
changed, and neyer will ! And what, after all, 
would be the value of any supposable change, 
thus asserted and thus denied ? What change 
would be of the slightest political value, except 
that which should change Roman Catholics 
into members of the Established Church? 
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But take the whole in the ex^ct words of the 
English Roman Catholics, English and Latin, 
Roman letters and italics : — '' The examination 
of their doctrine (says the same Father, St, Aus- 
tin) was already made by the Church. You 
see, then, what remains for those who have 
been condemned by the Bishops: Examen fac- 
tum est apud Apostolicam sedem; factum est 
in Episcopali judicio. Damnata ergo Hseresis 
ab Episcopis non adhuc examinanda sed coer- 
cenda est a potestatis Christianis/' 

You catch, in this extract, a glimpse of thti 
figure which is cut by a King, or by any secular 
authority, under the system of the Church of 
Rome ! He is a sort of constable, or sheriff, 
whose duty it is to keep silence in the court of 
the Bishop, and to execute its judgments; 
and a King, no doubt, is a very respectable 
personage, in the eyes of a devout Roman 
Catholic, just so long as he pays due obedience 
to the Bishop. Now, all this is more profoundly 
true than I have present space or leisure to ex- 
plain and illustrate ; and yet the superb wise- 
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acres of the time, writers^ readers, and mem- 
bers and non-members of Parliament, with- 
out ever suspecting the fools' caps upon 
their heads, t^lk with gravity of the wonderful - 
achievement pf obt/aining an path of all.egiance 
from a Romaic Catholic ; — and, then, a second 
set are equally grave abojat. the nice distinction 
of the foreign government of the Pope of Rome, 
and lose all sight of the domestic government 
of every Pppe ip England ! The British Roman 
Catholics, too, assist (I persuade myself, often, 
with the greatest honesty of heart) in this out- 
i:ageous juggle. They are not " Papists," they 
tell us, and a man may be a Roman Catholic 
without being a foljower of the Pope. This is 
difficult doctritie, taken any way ; but I never 
apply to Roman Catholics the name of Papists, 
first,. because it is regarded by themselves as a 
discourtesy, and more because it assists a delu- 
i^ion in the public mind. It is not as Papists, 
not as men giving a divided, or, much rather, a 
whole allegiance to a foreign Priest, or, one who 
is, in plain English, a foreign Prince ; not as 
adherents of any foreign court which may or may 
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not flourisb, and the importance of which ad- 
herence may therefore vary with the progress 
of time ; but simply, in this view, as Roman 
Catholics, as adherents of a system of civil 
and domestic government, which is paramount, 
by its unalterable nature, to the secular Govern- 
ment, to the Priiiice, and to the law of the 
State. I have proposed two fundamental 
questions to British Roman Catholics, and I 
now propose a third* Granted (for argument 
sake, and leaving the consequence of the asser- 
tion upon their own shoulders), that they do 
not live in subjection to the Bishop of Rome, 
do they not live in subjection to the Bishops of 
their respective dioceses, and to the Priests of 
their respective parishes ; and is it not to these 
Priests and Bishops that they really owe all 
that Protestants ordinarily term " loyalty?" I 
warn them, too, how they answer even this ques- 
tion ; for I have, as well facts, as the principles, 
and the ancient, and modem, and necessary 
constitution, and objects and practice of their 
Church behind ! The disingenuity, or the self- 
deception, in the mean time (if there be either), 
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of the British Roman Catholics, afFords no 
parallel to the enormous folly of those of the 
Protestant Emancipationists whose motives are 
honest. It is the entire difference of funda- 
mental principles, it is the perfect forget- 
fulness ol^ nature and structure upon the re- 
spective sides, that leads to the absurdity. 
You might as reasonably ask a fish to take 
a walk, as invite a Roman Catholic to 
share in a Protestant Government; and an 
honest, and not political Roman Csitholic, if he 
could see or comprehend himself, would as 
soon accept the invitation ! The defect, at the 
same time, is not in the man, but in the 
schooling. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

The marvellous blunder, all the while, of 
our Emancipationists (I speak of such as are 
conscientious enough to be the slaves only of 
their blunder), consists in this ; that they can 
never beat it into their brains, that there is the 
broadest distinction possible, as to matters of 
social concern, between a religion and a philo- 
sophy. Religion is continually talked of, by 
the ignorant in the two houses of Parliament 
and elsewhere, as something purely speculative 
and intellectual. I have said much, in answer 
to this error, already ; but I wish to try the 
effect of a new form of words. Religion, both 
by its name, and by its nature, is a bond of 
human conduct. Can any thing be more distinct 
than this, from a philosophy which, for example, 
has for its object to explain the laws of motion, 
or the theory of the tides; and can any thing 
be more obvious than that that, which is a rule of 
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human conduct, is, however disguised in name, 
a system of ihuman Government, and must 
therefore, by necessity, either be held in sub- 
jection to, or rise in superiority and mastery 
over, any rival system of Government established 
among a people ? Can that, whatever b^ its name, 
which is to govern men's conduct, be apy other 
than a Civil Government ? The deception 
arises from confounding the two ideas of a 
religion and of a religious philosophy, or religious 
faith. The latter are confessedly objects only 
speculative and intellectual ; but a religion is 
an institution: it is an institution for giving 
effect to a philosophy or faith. But, because it 
is an institution, and an institution among men, 
and conducted by men, therefore the Whig 
believes that it is a human institution, and that 
all the actors in it are human ; and therefore he 
persuades himself that either this human insti- 
tution must itself be ruled, or it must itself 
rule every thing. It claims, how;ever, to rule 
by a divine, and therefore irresponsible autho- 
rity, and therefore the Whig is so much the 
more afraid of the consequences of leaving it 
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wnsubjected to the law; and, since the claim to 
divine authority (that is, not of the religious 
faith, but of the Church) is put forth by men, 
he deems it, in point of fact, an imposture, 
and an imposture to be greatly feared. When 
men assume power as men, he knows how to 
scan and to deal with their authority; but 
when they assume the authority of God, and 
when they tell him, at every turn, the " Son of 
God" requires this, and the ** Son of God" 
requires that ; then, he thinks it high time to 
come to a definitive understanding; to know, 
once for all, what is propounded as the will of 
the •* Son of God;" to give, if he pleases, to 
that ** will of the Son of God," propounded to 
him by men, the sanction of the law ; and 
to place under the authority of the Prince 
or State, the administration of the religion which 
he thus establishes. 

The Church of Rome, upon the other hand, 
is a theocracy ; it is a complete system of civil 
Government; under its sway. Kings, and all 
other secular authorities, are either supernu- 
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merary or subordinate. If they obey the 
Church it is well ; if not, the Church shows 
them but little kindness. " God, in his wrath," 
said the Jewish theocracy, " gave Israel a 
King." In all countries, one of the grand col- 
lisions of advancing society has been between 
the regal power and the sacerdotal. Each, at 
times, has honourably identified its cause with 
the interests of the people ; but it is to Kings 
that we owe what progress has yet been made 
in delivering the earth from spiritual tyranny ; 
and it is because of the influence which the liber- 
ties of England have, and will permanently have, 
upon the liberties of all mankind, that I say the 
cause of Roman Catholic Exclusion in England 
is the cause of the whole world. Now, as 
recently, England has to '* save herself by her 
efforts, and the world by her example." The 
Duke of Wellington saved us in our foreign 
war at Waterloo ; the Earl of Eldon is at least 
our reputed saviour in our intestine war at West- 
minster. Neither of these men are forgiven, 
nor are likely to be forgiven, by the enemies 
of our Constitution ; but both have a reward — 
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even an external reward — in the hearts and in 
the hands of the real people : 

'* Tis pleasing when the pointing finger shows, 

• Twas he that saved his country — there he goes V" 

But -my aim is to fix in your recollection 
that man is a fighting animal ; that he is prone 
to fight for what he believes to be just, as well 
as for what he believes to be for his individual 
advantage; that he is liable to mistake both, 
and still to fight ; that is, {o be angry, to hate, 
to strike, to persecute ; that this is his character 
upon all occasions, but pre-eminently so in 
matters of religion ; and that for this, as for 
other reasons, the civil magistrate is obliged to 
bind him, in those matters of religion, by the 
strong arm of the law. He presumes upon his 
opinions, and therefore he persecutes : '^ Many,*' 
says Locke, ** will presume; whence heavy 
persecution !" 

In the instance of Bossuet, adopted by the 
English Roman Catholics, I have given you an 
example of misplaced human anger, as well as 
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of anger of which it is, necessary to assume the 
direction. Nobody questions the abstract right 
of men to be angry with any thing which in- 
spires them with fear ;, as, the propagation of a 
religious opinion at variance with their own ; 
not even their abstract right to be angry with that 
which they think offensive to God . But the law, 
the human law, must take care, in what man- 
ner, and for what objects, these natural in- 
stincts are brought into pipy; and especially 
that these natural motives of action shall not 
give rise to dangerous social disagreements. 

But, returning, for a moment, to that single 
sentence of Mr. O'Connell, upon which I have 
dwelt so largely, and from which I have been 
led into still further considerations, allow me to 
say, that I do not think its exposure useless, if 
it has helped you to see the utter disunion 
of all sentiment and principle between men of 
Roman Catholic, and men of Protestant educa- 
tion — a disunion so fatal to the theory of poli- 
tical amalgamation — at the same time that it has 
illustrated this disunion by means of a picture 
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of the two extremes ; Lord . King, refusing to 
the Protestant and Constitutional Clergy of the 
kingdom, a Clergy which receives from King and 
Parliament the authority to ascend its pulpits, 
the right of approaching King and Parliament 
upon a question intimately connected with 
Church affairs ; and Mr. O'Conhell anticipating 
the appearance, in Dublin Castle-yard, of a 
Roman Catholic and irresponsible Clergy, a 
Clergy which will receive from King and Par- 
liament nothing but their money, and will give 
nothing in return— except their remonstrances, 
that is, their representations, their commands,; 
concerning the temporal affairs of the State ! 

But this utter disunion and discordance of 
sentiments and principles meet us at . every 
corner. It is these which plead the excuse of 
the Roman Catholic, when, as so well suggested 
by the Duke of York, he makes the demand of 
being admitted to a share of that legislation 
upon which the Church of England is wholly 
dependent, while he will not suffer you to le- 
gislate for the smallest 'object of the Chyrch 
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which he himself professes. But how should the 
Roman Catholic comprehend a fraction of all 
the extravagance of the demand? How -can 
he dream that, in asking to be participant in 
the government of the kingdom, he asks to 
become a lawgiver of the Church ? How can 
he make tangible to his own ideas, that, since 
the King is the Head of the Church of England,, 
and Parliament — I had almost said — the Head of 
the King, therefore, all who participate, in either 
the regal or the parliamentary authority, are so 
many governors of the Church ? How is thi& 
to be comprehended, to be felt, to become a 
directing principle, with the man whose educa- 
tion teaches him that all human legislation for 
a Church is contrary to the nature of things, 
and is, therefore, as it were, impossible ; that, 
if attempted, it is atheism, it is blasphemy ; that 
a Church is a Church by divine right, and that 
all its laws are from Christ, and from the Holy 
Ghost ? No doubt, as a matter of every-day 
learning, the Roman Catholic may know our 
contrary and Protestant and Whig principles ; 
but, supposing ev^n the most patient endurance 
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of a state of things so revolting in his view, tW 
mere acquaintance with other men's principles 
is a very different thing from sentiments of edu** 
cation, moulded into the flesh and into the bone^ 
and operating, like the natural instincts, not 
from thought, and from volition^ and upon 
recollection, but from spontaneous impulse. 

In referring, a second time, to the celebrated,; 
and I may safely add, the immortal speech of 
the Duke of York, I seize the moment (and 
I shall even virish for an opportunity of fuller 
explanation) to let you understand, that though 
I admire the whole principle and feeling of the 
speech, I do not equally concur in'the whole 
argument. I do not take the same view wi<& 
his Royal Highness of the obligation imposed 
by at least the letter of the Coronation Oath ; 
and I can by no means agree in admitting 
the possibility of a King of England finding 
himself in the dilemma which that speech 
imagines; for, on the contrary, there is, I 
cannot hesitate to assert, a course of constitu- 
tional opposition, to every Parliamentary act, 
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free. to the Sovereign, and for the pursuit of 
which, if rendered necessary, upon the occa- 
sion in view, none would be more strenuous 
than myself; while, at a point which, when 
the time should come, wisdom and duty must 
fix, all opposition from the. throne would be 
unconstitutional, and nothing would remain 
but to give the Royal assent, however con- 
trarily to the dictates of the private judg- 
ment of the Prince. What I was chiefly 
charmed with, however, was the moment chosen 
by his Royal Highness, and the magnanimity 
with which. he threw himself in the way, to 
become the object of all the pel tings and all the 
yells of that low-minded band which was then 
dividing its liberality among the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Bishops, and the House of Lords in 
general. You and others very well know, that 
my anxiety was to see, if possible, the Bill 
thrown, out by the Commons, and thus all the 
vqlgar and diatribes of liberality robbed of their 
zest. This was too great good fortune ; but, 
while, the proceeding still lingered outside the 
House of Lords, the Duke of York placed him- 
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self in the breach, and courted the arms and 
maledictions of theenemy, with a courage worthy 
of a Brunswick. And I will relate to you, what is 
certainly no more than a fair specimen of the 
judgment and feeling of all England (I mean, 
of course, of all the ** unenlightened"), upon 
the occasion of his Royal Highness's speech. 
The' day following, I happened to overhear 
the conversation of a knot of bricklayers, 
when one, obviously, from his vivacity and 
earnestness, the genius of the company, was 
eagerly inquiring of the rest, whether they had 
read the Duke of York's speech, and pressing 
it upon their notice : '^ Oh !"' said he, ** he is a 
jewel of a fellow; he does not say much, you 
see, but what he does say is to the purpose ! 
— ^Well!" continued he, ** all I shall say is this : 
if ever they grant Emancipation, there will be 
no want of fighting, ever after, in England! 
There will be blood enough, I'll warrant !"— 
I greatly mistake that character of the Duke 
ofYork, which he shares,' I believe, with all his 
family, if the hearing, with his own ears, this tri- 
bute of approbation, from the lips of a day-labou- 
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ter, wcnildnot have given to his Royal H^iiess 
tte sinoemt plclaaiire, and a pleaMM, luder 
▼ariOas aspects, eiren greater than that which he 
t;ould have derived from any similar acknow- 
ledgmetit, made in a higher nmk of 1%. I 
think, too, that <hls Royal Highness would have 
^udgied it more than a cdunter-balance for all 
^e vituperatioii of the ** enlightened puUic/' 
in and ont of Parliament, and in Ireland or in 
^gkmd ; and I wish I could put it in the way 
d those, who dliher undervalue or distrust the 
Mntnnents o£ the aaultitnde as a body, or who 
wish any thing but to see tfaem possessed of the 
widest means of :political information! Our 
present Chancellor <s£ the Exchequer, an ad- 
vocate of Roman Catholic Emancipation, thiirks 
ikAt we have too many newspapers, or too 
<ii6ap ; I> on the contrary, would have the whole 
firtamp4uty upon newspapers abolished,in order, 
at Oiice> to bebefit the l^isng's Exchequer, and 
4;o itnproi^a the moral and politicid sentiments of 
liiB people ; as I would also abolish the duty 
u^CFU advertisements, in order to*advance trade, 
iM facilitate the oommmiication of individual 
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wa^ts^ multiply the opportunities of employ- 
ment:^ and diminish poyerty and the poor's^ 
rates. As to the first questiop^ my constant 
feeliog m — QQver ibe afraid of the people — of the 
generitl ma;^ pf the common pieople — and make 
of them ypur friends against the mountebanks 
and intriguersji whp gather strength from the 
monppolies which obstructions create for them» 
but who are swept away in the mighty tide of 
opinion, if its current is but open. You know, 
top, that I have personally a right to say 
something of this kind ; for that neither my 
disposition, nor my efforts, have been wanting^ 
nor the last wholly without suctess, nor with- 
out results, to place an acquaintance with 
literature, science, and the arts, as much as 
.possible within the reach of the whole mass of 
n^y fellow-countrymen ; and that I have always 
built my hopes upon their knowledge, and not 
upon; tt^eir , ignorance ! 

It has greatly diverted the critics pf the 
Emaftcipation, and afforded ample opportunity 
for animadversion in the stile in which they 
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shine, that his Royal Highness pledged hiniself, 
as they say, to his future " opinions." In the 
same number of the Morning Chronicle, how- 
ever, in which much stress was laid upon the 
word '* opinions,^* the Parliamentary report 
gives us the word " principles;" and, though 
it may not be perfectly philosophical for a 
man to pledge himself^ to his future " princi- 
ples," principles being confessedly dependent 
upon ** opinions," which opinions every man 
may vary, still, such words as the following, 
which are what the Morning Chronicle report 
attributes to his Boyal Highness, are so consist- 
ent with common parlance, that if the Duke of 
Sussex had used them (and, without disparage- 
ment, I think it allowable to believe that they 
might have fallen from his tongue as easily as from 
that of his Royal brother), and had they been 
used in reference to principles of ** Emancipa- 
tion," I strongly suspect that, as well the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, as Messrs. O'Connell, Shiel, 
and O* Gorman, would have viewed and de- 
scribed them as the pride of human discourse : 
^* I have been brought up from my early years 
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in these principles, and from the time when 
I began to reason for myself, I have entertained 
them from conviction; and, in every situation 
in which I may be placed, I v/il\ maintain them. 
—So help me God r 

Doubtless, when a man ventures to swear 
what his future principles shall be, he commits 
an error in philosophy ; but I am not convinced 
that he is yet guilty of any error at all in rhetoric. 
The expression, as it appears to me, partakes of 
the nature of hyperbole ; and I fancy that lan- 
guage would lose, not only much of its beauty, 
but much of its use, if that figure of speech 
were forbidden to the orator. Hyberbolical 
expressions are at least in ordinary use; and 
upon one occasion, I remember hearing Loird 
Grenville, for example, address an opposition 
speech to the House of Lords, in which, as 
I thought, there was an endless string of hyper- 
boles. Every subject of complaint was such 
as had " never been heard of before." &c. But 
this expression, ** unheard of," as well as so 
many others ("most unhappy," "most beauti- 
ful," " never was seen," and a hundred others). 
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together with the prote^t^tiea to abide by prin- 
ciples, defy, as a general rule, and as I persuade 
myself, the touch of criticism. We often speak 
to express our feelings rather than our ideas ; 
and, in those cases» what is wanted is, that we 
should convey, not so much the strictness of 
a thought, as the depth of a. sentiment A vow 
to persevere in a certain course of conduct, 
with reptpect to which we lie imder no external 
obligation, is to be taken, both rhetorically and 
philpfophically^ ^s evidence of present feeling, 
and no more. 

But> if the e:(pression of a resolution to 
adhere to present principles cannot be allowed, 
even in the warmth of speaking;, and as a form 
of expression, or if the Duke of York really did 
talk of** opinions,?- and not of ''principles^" and 
if the swearing to future opinions is monstrous, 
what would you thjink of a formal Oath, written^ 
cut and dry, prescribed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and dished up by the friends of the 
Morning Chronicle ; claimed to be the draft of 
Mr. O'Connell; and elaborated with all the 
united wisdom of Mr. Plunkett, and Mr. 
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Tierney, and Sir Francis Burdett, and voted 
for by Mn Cannings and the rest ;— in which 
fiormal Oath, the British Roman Catholic was to 
be made to swear to his '^future opinions?'' 
— ^You are all amazement, I think, and yet 
the feet is exactly what I intimate! ** The 
Puke of York/' said the Morning Chronicle, 
^< stated last night, that his opinion, with 
respect to the Catholic Claims, was unchanged, 
93ad tlmt it was his determination never to change 
it. It is well with bis Ro^^ Highness to have 
lAsapinimzs so much at command. That happy 
power, which his Royal Highness possesses, is 
the making of men less fortunately bom; for, when 
a man can command his opinions, he is a fool if 
he do not command those which will be most 
prqfitabie to him. ' His Royal Highness rather, 
we think, overstepped the fair line, when, not 
satisfied with declaring his preset opinions, he 
pledged himself to future opinions'' 

The Morning Chronicle, you observe, has a 
sagacious hit at the dishonest use which those 
men may majte of their " opinions," who have it 
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in their power to command them ; but how far 
this may be taken for a side blow at the British 
Roman Catholics that were to be sworii under 
Sir Francis Burdett's Bill, I leave to other 
inquiry. Enough for me, if I show you, that 
Sir Francis, and Mr. O'Connell and the Morning 
Chronicle, and the venerated Irish Roman Ca- 
lic Clergy, without whose "concurrence and^ 
sanction" Mr. O'Connell says not a word, nor 
moves a foot, all concur in requiring British, 
that is, English and Irish Roman Catholics, to 
swear to ** future opinions^''' and consequently, 
according to the logic and ** sf avoir vivre'* 
of the Morning Chronicle, expect them to be 
able to '' command " them, and reckon that 
this faculty may be "the making" of them! 
And do not think that I am about to entertain 
you with nice inferences, nor with paraphrases, 
nor inductions ; — you shall have the plain thing, 
in plain words, and that, too, from a copy of the 
Bill printed in the Morning Chronicle ! 

The Bill proposes an Oath, in all respects of 
the bitterest "insult" to the honest Roman 
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Catholic, and compiled and manufactured with 
the utmost legislative illiterateness — though 
quite good enough for the voters for the Bill, 
who, in any similar circumstances, would 
doubtless also have voted for the consulship of 
Nero's horse. It contains what I suppose I am 
to call an expression of a series of '* opinions;" 
(1.) that true allegiance ought to be borne to 
his Majesty, as, discovery of plots, &c, ; (2.) 
that the Crown ought to descend in the line of 
the Princess Sophia; (3.) that no allegiance 
ought to be given elsewhere; (4.) that the doc- 
trine of the lawfulness .of murdering Heretics 
or Infidels, as also. that of keeping no faith with 
Heretics or Infidels,, is ** unchristian" and im- 
pious; (5.) that excommunicated Princes may 
not be lawfully "deposed or murdered" by 
their subjects, nor by any person whatsoever; 
(6.) that the Pope, nor no other foreign Prince, 
&c,, has or ought to have any *' temporal or 
civil" jurisdiction, &c. The British Roman 
Catholic is then to swear (7.) that he has no 
" intention" to subvert the present Church 
Establishment, for the purpose of substituting a 
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Roman Catholic Establishment in its stead; that 
he will never exercise any privilege, &c, to 
disturb the Protestant Religion, or Protestant 
Government in this kingdom ; and (9.) that he 
''makes" this declaration and every part thereof, 
in the plain and ordinary sense of the words of 
this Oath, without any evasion, equivocation of 
mental reservation whatever, and without any 
dispensation already granted by the Pope, or 
any authority of the See of Rome, or smy per- 
son whatever, and without thinking that I am or 
can be acquitted before God or man, or absolved of 
this declaration, or part thereof, although the 
Pope, or any other person or authority whatsoever ^ 
shall dispense with or annul the same, and declare 
that it was null and void. — So help me God." 

But, in the midst of all this, stands the 
''future opinion" clause, as follows: "I do 
promise that / will not hold, maintain, or abet 
any such opinion, or any other opinion, contrary 
to what is expressed in this declaration." You 
have seen what " future opinions," then, the 
British Roman Catholic is to be "pledged" to; 
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what ^* opinions" he is to pledge hii:nself not to 
entertain ; what ** intention," and what manner 
of '' thinking," he is to bind himself to for the 
future ! 

I pass, at present, the other objections to this 
Oath; but pray think, for a moment, that, if the 
Duke of York '' rather overstepped the fair line, 
when he pledged himself to future opinions," 
what is the situation, and what must be the 
conscientiousness, of the Roman Catholic, not 
only who does the same, but who does so upon 
questions connected with the doctrines of his 
Church, which doctrines, though they may not 
yet have been propounded to. him, or he may not 
yet have rightly apprehended them, he is bound 
at all future times to receive ! — The following 
is the capacious Act of Faith, which I find in 
the English Roman Catholic Prayer-books: 
** Moreover, I believe whatsoever else the Ca- 
tholic Church proposes to be believed; and 
this because God, who is the sovereign truths 
which can neither deceive nor be deceived, has 
revealed all these things to this his Church." — 
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And yet the man, the Roman Catholic, who is 
held to this sweeping obligation by his Church 
(the primary and paramount element of all the 
civil government to which he owes fidelity,) is 
to be asked and tempted (snd this without impii- 
tation of " insult" or of " persecution"), to 
swear to what shall be his future opinions of the 
doctrines, requirements, and principles of his 
religion; what shall be his ftdure intentions^ and 
what his future manner of thinking as to the 
extent of the authority of that Church which 
dwells (with so much reason, upon its own 
principles), upon the iUimitableness of its au- 
thority ; which teaches, that *' Christians'' 
(as say Bossuet and the English Roman Catho- 
lics), are to **spit in the faces" of those who 
dispute that authority, and which believes 
itself empowered and directed, by Christ, to 
bind and loosen, in the name of Christ, just 
that which to itself, upon the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost (as it denominates the conclusions, 
just or unjust, of its own. wit), it shall think 
proper to loosen or to bind ! To dwell upon all 
the ** insult" of the entire Oath, or even upon 
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that which appears in so much as I have now 
quoted, is no part of my present task. It is an 
Oath which a profligate, place-hunting Roman 
Catholic (as Dr. England justly describes such 
a Roman Catholic), may easily take ; and which 
a profligate, place-hunting Roman Catholic — a 
*' hireling that careth not for the sheep " — 
or a venal or drivelling Protestant Member of 
Parliament — may easily devise; — but, and I 
make my appeal to the whole body of virtuous, 
pious, retired, and un-place-hunting Roman 
Catholics — and I ask only for their whispers — 
or for their signs — for I know that they do not 
dare speak out — whether or not this Oath, and, 
with the Oath, the whole scheme of Emancipa- 
tion, with all its filthy leagues, and degrading 
shifts, is, in thought, any thing else than an 
attempt, as base, as irreligious, and as impious 
upon one side, as it is fatuitous upon another ; 
or, in practice, than a sacrifice of the whole 
body of British Roman Catholics, for the 
lucre of gaiYi upon the part of a few Roman 
Catholics and Protestants ; whether there is in 
this scheme no simoniacal selling of the things 
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of the Church ; and whether their Church and 
their religion is not *' degraded," by being thus 
submitted to the ignorant, the sordid, and the 
profane and carnal hands, of **a mob" of Bur- 
detts, O'Connells, Plunketts, and Cannings ? 
I ask them, with the most unflinching confi- 
dence, whether I am asserting the rights of 
Protestants with one jot more truth, than I am 
defending the honour and religion of Roman 
Catholics ? — I have thrown out, above, that to 
tempt is to persecute. The Church of Rome, 
along, doubtless, with every other spiritual 
authority, will tell you the same. It is the 
persecution of Satan. * It inflicts — not the 
sword — but hell. Yet the Roman Catholic is 
to be tempted (and this is but a small part of 
all the enormity of the Oath)-^not, indeed, in 
terms, to forswear his Church for the sake of 
worldly gain — but, what that Church deems 
distinctly equivalent — to set himself up against 
the authority of that Church — to set up am 
authority of his own — to break the First 
Commandment — to " go a whoring after other 
gods" — to set up Parliament against his Church, 
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and therefore against God;— to set up a ParliA* 
mentary Oath against the direction of a Priest ! 
Swear a man that he is not a Roman Catholici 
and all is well ; or, swear him agaiiist a certain 
doctrine or doctrines, in order to prove that be 
is not a Roman Catholic, and all still is well; 
but, to swear a Roman Catholic to what he 
either believes, or will believe; what he intends^ 
or will intend ; what he thinks, or Will think^ 
concerning the doctrines, or commands, or au* 
thority of his Church; to attempt, by this 
oblique and Parliamentary contrivance, to lay 
a human restraint upon a Church which pre- 
tends to be of Christ ; to attempt, by this 
oblique^ and lay, and profane, and Satanic con- 
trivance — by the display of ** all the kingdoms 
of the world, and all the glory of them," — 
to 0K)dify the religion of a Roman Catholic, is 
at once so stupid — so useless and inefficient to 
any civil purpose^ and so impious upon any 
Roman Catholic principle of religion, that it 
deserves equally the scorn of Protestants, and 
the indignation of Roman Catholics. Roman 
Catholics^ and especially the Roman Catholic 
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Clergy, will acknowledge for orthodox every 
word that I am writing. If it is not such, let 
them say so. If ever, in the mean time, I fur- 
ther analyse that Oath ; if I point out the illiterate, 
and unstatesman like, and unphilosophical man- 
ner in which it is, first, compiled from the ex- 
isting Oaths, and then amplified and brutified 
with modern ignorance and folly, you will give 
it up to the indignation, too, of Protestants: 
but, as regarding Roman Catholics, it is the 
dexdce of "a hireling that careth not for the 
sheep;" in plain English, and in language which 
shall breathe of the purlieus, the passages, and 
by-comers of the House of Commons, it is an 
effort to get into power, not in conjunction with, 
but in contempt of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
to give the " go-by" to the religion, and enable 
a man, at once to call himself a Roman Catholic, 
and to get into place or profit. It even seems 
to justify, as respecting the Roman Catholic 
advocates of the Oath, the imputation sent 
abroad, that they secretly despise their religion ; 
and it does even more, because it shows them 
ready to lay prostrate, not the religion only. 
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but the worldly honour, the equal personal dig- 
nity, of their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, 
with the other subjects of the State-^and this 
for a partial lucre of gain ! As respects the 
Church, too, to repeat, in some measure, what 
I have said, it attempts to set up against it a 
Human or Parliamentary Church ; to infuse the 
spirit of Protestantism where there is the form 
of Roman Catholicism. Do not tell me that 
the Oath is declaratory of the doctrines of the 
Church ! How would a Roman Catholic, priest 
or layman, dare to make oath to the doctrines 
of his Church ; and do hot tell me that if he 
could so make oath, you would derive, for 
Protestant security, the least advantage. But 
the Oath, as you will distinctly see, is not 
a declaration of the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, nor even a denial of the doctrines 
that have been imputed to that Church ; but a 
declaration as to what the individual, being a 
member of that Church, believes and will 
believe — the Church, too, in the mean time, 
having the most unlimited authority over his 
whole belief, present and to come! — Read, 
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however, the Oath, a copy of which I enclose; 
and form your judgment for yourself: — 

** I, A. B. do sincerely promise and swear, tkat I wiU be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to his present Majesty, and 
win defend him to the utmost of my power against atl con- 
spiracies and attempts whatever, that shall be made against 
his person, crown, or digjnity; and I will do my utmost 
eodeayour to disclose and make known to his Majesty, kis 
heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies^ 
which may be formed against him or them; and JF do faith- 
fidJy pr<Hnise to n^intatn, support and defend, to the utmost 
of my power, the succession of the Crown, which succes- 
sion, by an Act, entitled, * An Act for the further Limitation 
of the Crown, and better securing the Rights and Liberties 
of the. Subject,' is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, 
£lectres8 and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and heirs of 
her body, being Protestants; hereby utterly renouncing and 
abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto any other person 
claiming or pretending -a right to the Crown of these realms; 
and I do swear, that I do reject and detest, as unchristian 
and impious, the position, that it is lawful to murder, or 
destroy any person or persons whatsoever, for or under 
pretence of their being Heretics or Infidels; and also, that 
unchristian and impious principle, that faith is not to be kept 
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with Heretics or Infidels : and I do further declare^ that it is 
not an article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject and 
abjure the opinion, that Princes excommunicated by the 
Pope and Council, or any other authority of the See of 
Rome, or by any other authorities whatsoever, may be 
deposed or murdered by their subjects, or by any person 
whatsoever; and Idopromhe, that I will not hold, maintain 
or abet any such opinion, or any other opinion, contrary to 
what is expressed in this declaration: and I do declare, that I 
do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
Prince, Prelate, State or Potentate, hath or ought to have 
any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or 
pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this realm : and 
I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure, any 
intention to subvert the present Church Establishment, for 
the purpose of substituting a Roman Catholic' Establishment 
in its stead: and I do solemnly swear, that I will never 
exercise any privilege to which I am or may become 
entitled, to disturb the Protestant Religion or Protestant Go- 
vernmnt in this kingdom: and I do solemnly, in the presence 
of God, profess, testify, and declare, that I do make this 
declaration and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, 
equivocation or mental reservation whatever, and without 
any dispensation already granted by the Pope, or any 
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authority of the See of Rome, or any person whatever, and 
without thinking that I am or can be acquitted before God 
or man, or absolved of this declaration, or any part thereof, 
although the Pope, or any other person or authority what- 
soever, shall dispense with or annul the same, and declare 
that it was null or void^ — So help me God." 

I know very well what remains to be said by 
those whom I am opposing. I may be asked, why, 
if I have discovered the plot, I am ill-natured 
enough to betray it ; why, if I am a practical 
man, and look with favour upon the gradual 
softening of the asperities of systems ; why, in 
short, if I have no personal ill-will to those who 
call themselves Roman Catholics, and only 
object to the unconstitutionality of their religion, 
I do not encourage, rather than obstruct, this 
effort to let them slip into citizenship, with real 
Protestant principles in the hearts, though with 
the name of Roman Catholics, upon their 
backs ? I answer ; because I neither like the 
fraud morally, nor can trust in it politically. \{ 
they can deceive their own Church, th^y caa 
deceive mine. I want, not a secret and ma- 
sonic pledge, of which I shall possess no wit» 
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ness, but aji open and public pledge, by which 
I shall have a better chance of their abiding. 
If they are Protestants in their hearts, let 
them say so with their mouths. There is a 
short and easy road for every Rpman Catholic 
upon whom Roman Catholicism sits loosely; 
let him declare himself a Protestant. If a 
Roman Catholic's conscience, or else his conve- 
nience, forbids that course, then, I cannot trust 
him with the ark of the State. Either his con- 
science or his convenience may one day per- 
suade him to act the Roman Catholic. Mr. 
O'Connell may make light of taking the Oath 
to-day ; and yet, to-morrow, he may feel all its 
weight. Even where there is a solemn recan- 
tation, it is difficult, for a Roman Catholic born, 
to live and to die a Protestant. Both the late 
Duke of Norfolk, and the late Sir John Cox 
Hippisley, are said to have died in the ^' bosom 
of the Church." 

The plain policy of the State is that of ac- 
quiring adherents to the religion of the State, 
the first element of its composition. It is not 
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for the State to split itself, for the accommoda- 
tion of various systems, but to absorb every 
thing into its own system; to promote union, 
and not lo lend itself to separation : Ehgland 
has the means of pursuing this policy with 
success ; and only the folly of her statesmen, 
yielding to the cupidity of others, or to their 
own, can induce her to abandon them. 

This plan, in the mean time, of swearing to 
''future opinions," had struck me, in Sir Francis's 
Bill, and had been thus spoken of by me, in a 
Letter which 1 wrote to you immediately after 
the appearance of the Bill, and therefore long 
before the delivery of the speech of the Duke of 
York : — " The sixth and seventh clauses are 
probably unique in the history of Oaths. The 
poor Roman Catholic is to sWear that he will, 
at no/w/wretime, entertain certain speculative 
opimons.oi which Protestants disapprove f Ridi- 
cule can never get a single inch beyond this 
point. Mr. Godwin once attempted to teach 
that morals forbade a man to promise any thing 
as to his future conduct. What is that philoso- 
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pher's estimate of the man who swears, or the 
men who raiake or tempt a man to swear, that he 
will at no future time entertain a particular opim'ow 
or opinions?'' — Such, then, my dear friend, as you 
now see, is the value of all that you have met in 
the Morning Chronicle, and in so many other 
lights of the world ; and of all the speeches, so 
remarkable for their decency, and received with 
so many shouts of " deafening applause !" Let 
the parties get out of the scrape how they may ; 
and let us never cease to reflect upon how poor 
a creature is man, and what is the virtue, the 
talent, and the sweetness, of the ••active "and 
" enlightened " public ! 

But, recurring to the question of compatibility 
or incompability of a Protestant legislation, with 
a Roman Catholic education, look, for an instant, 
at the tenets which will really divide us, to po- 
litical purposes ; and not to inquiries, frivolous 
in this aspect, concerning what are more com- 
monly called articles of religious faith ! Is it, 
or is it not, an article of religious faith with the 
Roman Catholic, that the Protestant is no 
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Christian ; for, if it is, there can be none of 
that community of feeling which is indispensably 
necessary between the fellow- members ©f a 
State calling itself Christian, and the majority 
of whose members, though Protestants, reckon 
themselves Christians? Secondly, is it, or is it 
not, an article of religious fai^h with the Roman 
Catholic, that a Church belongs to a State or 
nation, 9nd not to the universal world ; that it 
belongs to that State or nation only in virtue of 
its lq.ws ; ^nd that all its affairs are of right 
subject to the pivil magistrate and legislator ? 
For, if the Roman Catholic answe;rs this ques- 
tion in the negative, then, h^ differs in the most 
material degree with his fellow-subjects, and asks 
the State to acknowledge, within the State, an 
authority, affecting the civil and temporal con- 
dition of the members of the State, greater 
than the State itself. It becomes contetnptible, 
in the event of this negative answer, to talk of 
a Pope of Rome, or of the greater or less worldly 
power of that Pope. The evil is within the 
limits, and upon the soil, of the State itself. 
It is the Pope of every diocese, and of every 
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village and parish, that is to be feared ; as is 
also the entire system of thinking, of the dis- 
ciples of a Church which disowns the autho- 
rity of the civil magistrate, and which, in 
reality, assumes to itself the powers of civil 
government. The fact, that this last is the 
character of the Roman Catholic Church, is to 
be deduced, as well from observation, as from 
reference to that ancient state of civil society 
from which that Church has arisen, and which 
it maintains and perpetuates wherever it has 
the power; but, in the mean time, we are to 
be. permitted to admire th§ absurd belief, and 
superficial information, of those who talk of the 
Church of Rome as something purely spiritual 
in its nature, and indifferent to the State, whe- 
ther good or bad ! How much longer will it con- 
tinue hidden from the wise, that the Church of 
Rome — I say the Church, and not the Patrimony 
of St. Peter — is a State itself; a civil govern- 
ment, pervading every country^and every heart, 
into which its faith is received ; — ^the broad 
end, in a word, of the wedge, of which its reli- 
gious creed is the sharp one ? A recent tourist in 
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Italy justly leads us to reflect, that the glory, 
the mystery and magnificence of the Church of 
Rome, appears neither in the walls of the 
Eternal City, nor in the columns nor the dome 
of St. Peter's, even when this last is covered 
with myriads of lamps, and appears a sun at 
midnight, to the ravished and adoring popula- 
tion of the country round. This is vulgar gran- 
deur, within the reach of any political establish- 
ment of only moderate resources ; but the great- 
ness of the Papacy, ancient and modern, is seea 
in the remaining monuments of its power in the 
farthest British Islands, and in similar monu- 
ments, and in the actual exercise of authority, 
in so many other countries far and near. The 
Papacy is an empire of mind ; but mind governs 
body ; and therefore the Papacy rules bodily 
wherever the human mind renders it homage. 
But take away the Pope of Rome ; leave only the 
Church ; and leave, to the administrators of the 
authority of that Church, each in his degree, 
the same authority over the mind ; and ev^ry 
detached portion of the Church is itself a pa- 
pacy, a popedom; the dominion, spiritual and 
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temporal, of a pope, a priest; an institution, 
a constituted civil government, free of the 
QStensihile government of the country, and iu 
all points its rival. It is where Rome sw ays by 
priests and by opinion ouly, and not where she 
enforces her authority by means of a few sol- 
diers, and a few pieces of ordnance, that Rome 
is glorious — and were also she is redoubtp.ble ! 
This empire, too, is independent upon the city 
of Rome, and upon, all its fortunes ; it is incor- 
poreal, and plants its standards, and places its 
seats of government, just where it will. It is 
incorporeal, and therefore independent even 
upon the fate of the persons whom from time 
to time it invests with power. It spre^d^, it 
endures, it permeates ; but, then, it enteirai ms^^ 
terial bodies, and gives to those bodies motioflt. 
life and power ! 

Expand, howevei , your view still wider. The 
British Roman Catholic, invested with politi- 
cal rights, will "yield nothing in religion" — 
will not allow you to mak;e laws for hk Church; 
and, upon the other side, he swears himself t<j 
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undertake nothing hostile to your Church, nor 
to your Protestant Constitution, por Govern- 
ment ; for, such are the terms or tenor of the 
Oath prescribed by Sir Francis Burdett's, and 
Mr. Tierney's, and Mr. Plunkett's, enlightened 
Bill. Very good. He keeps his word. It is 
true that you have made him a legislator for 
your Church, that is, for your Constitution of 
Government— you have made him a governor of 
it, a defender ; and he is surrounded by a host 
of Humes and Broughams, and of Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, and the rest, all eager to destroy 
your Church, which you, at least, know to be 
the basis of your Constitution. Still, the con- 
scientious Roman Catholic avoids the snare ; no 
zeal for his religion, no human infirmity of any 
kind suprises him; no Parliamentary intrigue, 
no interest of a party^ corrupts his virtue ; and 
he is as careful not to intermeddle with the 
Established Church, as to resist all inter- 
meddling with his own. But what of the whole 
of this ? If there is no loop-hole to be taken 
advantage of by the knave, is there no pitfall 
lying in the road of the man of virtue ? Are 
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there do legislative means of exalting tbe 
Church of Rome in these islands, and of de- 
pressing the Established Church, beside those 
of disturbing the tenets, or the discipline, or 
the revenues of either ? Suppose only that the 
Soman Catholic legislator, who makes no ob- 
jection to your liturgy, nor to your feasts nor 
fasts, nor to your surplices, nor to your cas- 
socks, nor to your organs, lior to your bells 
nor hours of service, nor to your laying out the 
public money, both of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, in the building and enlargement of 
Churches of the Estatblishment, modestly re- 
quests you just to extend equal rights to the 
Church of Rome; and, if not with public money, 
and the money of Protestants, at least with tliat 
of Roman Catholics, pi'ovide for processions, 
erecting crucifixes, ringing of bells, &c. Upon 
what principle of Roman Catholic Emancipation 
could you refuse any part of this ? If you did 
refuse it, would it not follow that there is much 
left to grant — much *' Emancipation'* to be ef- 
fected ; and do you im^ne that your Parlia- 
mentary intriguers, and ybur Parliamentary 
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dupes, and your money-speculators, and your 
Humes, and Broughams, and Mackintoshes, 
would be less prone, then than now, to distract 
your councils? And-, if you granted it, then, bre* 
well to Protestantism in England, and to your 
whole Constitution, unless you fought for it 
again with fire and with sword ! The people, 
I repeat it, are half Roman Catholic already. 
Their bias is that way, and not to[the Dissentot. 
I have said, that the Dissenters are the loathing 
of the people ; and I have said it as an histo- 
rian, and not as a partisan. Go where you 
will, and talk with whomsoever you casually 
meet, and you will find, among those who con- 
clude or incline for Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, this to be the popular language of the dity : 
*' Well ! I don't know ; but I think that there 
is much more to be feared from the Dissenters, 
than from the Roman Catholics." In shoH, die 
whole matter is this. The Roman Cathddc 
Question is as little understood by the great 
body of its enemies, a^ by that of its friends; 
and as little as those principles of the Consti- 
tution, to which it relates, are generally under- 
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stood by any number o£ persobs, of mV iraugik or 
situation in the State. The WhCtle.is tboughsU 
upon both sides, to be a qaestic^n ^ ipeligious 
sentiment, iuBtead of a question of civil govern^ 
lnent« It is in this manner that every thing is 
made a question of religioiis tenets ; of a pmfe- 
erence for this religion, or for that ; and, here^ 
among the friends of Eqiandipation,: you hsive a 
meek and good*natured soul^ who tdls you that, 
in his humble opinion, ''there are moi^ ways to 
heaven than one ;'' kad, then, as he imagines, 
there is nothing left to be sdid ; alid, there, upon 
the other hand, .you are stopped by a Libera^ 
with the grin and the claws of a tiger^ vomiting 
his T^nom upon your Church — and that, as he, 
too, imagines, closes the whole case I At the 
*ame instant, the maisi of the ebemi^s of Eman- 
cipation, not less ignorant, though^ Idckily, leg9 
astray, reject Emstncipation, because the Roman 
Catholics ard what tiliey call idolaters,, and. 4e- 
knowledge the real presence, and Worship the 
Mother of God J These practices and tenet*, 
heverth^less, though they shock the drfhodol: 
Protestaht, ard far leds revolting, after all, tp 
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his opimous and sentiments, and far more 
easily reconciled to his conscience, than the 
dpposite peculiarities of the Dissenters. He 
would far rather, I insist upon it, see his curate 
enter the desk, or stand at the altar^ arrayed 
in the satin, the cambric, and embroidery of a 
Romish priest, than in the e very-day coat of 
the Dissenting teacher ; and, as to doctrine, he 
would much sooner give his prayers to St» 
Mary and St. Joseph, than listen to the denier 
of the Redemption, or of the divinity of Christ. 
I main to speak the historical truth, when I say, 
that the man who advances such things as these 
last among us, is the aversion of the superior 
sort of general society, and must be careful, in 
the streets, and in the highways, lest the 
populace should stone him. Meanwhile, not 
an individual of the whole, dreams that the 
entire question is political ; that no preference 
<tf one religion over another is at issue; that 
the speculative tenets of the Church of Rome 
are wbrthy of no inquiry in the case, except 
it still be thought necessary to ascertain that, 
they are not the tenets of the Church pf 
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England ; and that the r€al English objections, 
to the political rights of the members of that 

» 

Church, are simply these; 'first, that the latter 
dissent from our own Church ; and, secondly, 
that they are the disciples and advocates of a 
Church, the temporal principles of which are at 
variance with all Whig nations. — It is through 
the mistake of the whole of this, that an oppo- 
sition to the Emancipation is called bigotted, 
and fanatical, and parsonufh, and pai^on^lik^, 
and the rest ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Much has been said and written upon 
the Qonstitiition of Englfmd ; but there are two 
tiit^ artk^s (so to call them) of which the con- 
sideration appears to me to be greatly, if not 
wholly neglected. We talk very wisely and per- 
petually pf King, Lords and Commons ; mean- 
ing, always, by these last, the representatives of 
the Commons pf the kingdom ; but we know 
very little of what the Constitution says of these 
Commons at large — who they are, and what, 
under the Con^titutipni ^re their exclusive pri- 
yileges? Our general ignorance, concerning the 
place pccupied by the Church in the Constitu- 
tion, is equally great. I do not answer for 
bopks ; there may be such as contain all that I 
wish ; but I have no present leisure to refer to 
them, and the ordinary course imposed upon 
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me is, fint, to think out yvh^tiBtif^t; and; ihnn, 
to go to books for ihformatioD, or for correction, 
either through record^ facl^y or thioiig^ other 
men's arguments. Upon ihepreseiit occasidQ, 
too, I ha?e almost wholly avoided, books, and 
eren newspapers, ever since I began to write to 
you ; and, hitherto, I have scarcely read twenty 
lines of the debates of the late session. I re- 
serve all for a future day; unwilling, at present, 
to interrupt my own current of thinking. Of 
course, I rum many risks, but not^ I think, 
withQut many compensations; and, with respect 
to what I am now speaking of, it is by no means 
difficult to observe what, at least, is the amount 
of knowledge received into, and incorporated 
with, the public mind» — which is my sole affair, 
— how larger soever, by possibility, may be the 
amount of that, which lies neglected, upon the 
shelves of libraries. Now (undiscovered in- 
dividuals, and opinions not yet elicited, put 
out of the question), there are no men, high nor 
low, who betray that acquaintance with those 
elements of our Constitution to which I have 
rderred, for the importance of which I contend, 
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^and: iw^bich alone are . capable of placing the 
ampecativettefis of Roman Catholic, and all Non- 
eonfbiwist Exclusion, upon that broad and un- 
^ alterable basis which belongs to it. These 
Wanches of Constitutional learning are ai least 
as little thought of in the houses of Parliameait 
as in the pot-houses ; for, if it were otherwise, 
not only the habitual idlers would be. silencedy 
-but Mr. Canning would no longer talk, the 
gibberish of '' restoring the Constitution l" It as 
' very easy to speak of the Constitution, and to 
profess and to feel a large share of affection fw 
it ; but it by no means follows thatall who love 
it understand it, or would even love it quite so 
much as they do, if they knew it a littie better! 
vin the United States of North America, among 
the tiu<neroi|s friends (not of our yoke, but of 
our principles, or, still more properly speaking, 
of our practice),' I have met with those, who 
talked with enthusiasm of the charms of the 
English Constitution in the gross, and yet de- 
clared their utter irreconcilability to each. par- 
ticular pari of it — King — Lords — Commons — 
*' seriatim," and in detail! Now, there are. 
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are the prey of similar jarring affections ; or^ 
who else find a way to satisfy themselves* by 
supposing the Constitution to be any thing but 
what it is ! With respect, for example, to the 
Constitutional public of the British State — the 
true people — the Commons of the Kingdom, 
1 wish to get it ascertained who they are? 
Mr. Canning, if my memory does not misrepre. 
sent him, has betrayed, amid all those political 
acquirements \rhich place him so far above the 
herd of those to whom I allow no quarter, his 
iitter unacquaintance with the Constitutional 
definition of the term, *' the people," by attempt- 
ing to strip of that title what is sometimes called 
^'the rabble;" by. making, in point of fact, the 
distinctioiimbre or less dependent upon the rela- 
tive states of the pockets, or, as we commdnly 
isay, "rank in life," of the several subjects of 
the realm. But the Constitution (and so much 
justice ought to have been done it upon mere 
presumption) knows no such invidious, no such 
base distinction ; while the single and real test 
is this, that every subject of the King, bom or 
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naturalised in the kingdom, and adhering to the 
Constitution, to the whole Constitution, and to 
nothing but the Constitution, in Church and in 
State, is one of the people, one of the members 
of the State — has political rights, is eligible to 
public functions, is really or virtually xepre- 
seated in the Commons* House of Parliament 
— ^is always eligible to a vote ; — he, this man, 
is one of the people; he, and no otherl-r-I 
am perfectly cognisant that our practice has 
already departed, more or less, from this un- 
deniable Constitutional principle; but the 
question remains, whether or not it is to de- 
part still further ; and I am talking of principle, 
and not of practice. Talk of a Radical Refonn 
of Parliament, which Mr. Canning resists 
with no little inconsistency of principle, while 
he befriends Roman Catholic Emancipation ! — 
Why, after supposing the whole of the inhabit- 
ants of a country to enjoy (what the whole of 
the inhabitants of this country actually do enjoy) 
personal freedom; then, the next title to the e&- 
joyment and exercise of political rights dep^:ids 
upon sex ; the next, upon age ; the next, upon 
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religion; for all of these ^re personal qualu 
ficatiotne. It is only the last, of five preceding 
conditions, that consists in the qualification of 
property : that is, one, personal freedom ; two, 
sex; three, agp; four, religion; fyre, property. — 
And why religion ? Because the particular reli- 
gion of the State is the first element of its Con- 
stitution of Government ; and because no man 
reasonably pretends to enjoy rights under that 
Constitution, who avows himself so muoh an 
etiemy to the Constitution, as that, he either 
professess his desire, or must reasonably be dis- 
posed, to *' ruin" it, ''as soon as he can acquire 
^^unjusl power to do so." — But, you search into 
the conscicftee of the Roman Catholic and Non- 
conformist, by insisting upon Oaths and Tests ! 
It is admitted that you do ; but, upon what 
occasion? Upon any that affects their perscmal 
liberty? None! It is political liberty alone that 
we deny; that is, the power of performing pub* 
lie functions, and of taking office, and receiving 
money, under that Government which they 
^' think themselves bound in duty to overthrow." 
And what, I repeat it^ says Mr. George Lamb, 
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so far a consiBient pretender to a similar poti* 
tical title with Lord Molesworth? Why, that 
'' No man is obliged to take office;" and that, 
'^ if he does take it, the Government may fairly 
propose whatevei: Test it thinks proper," 

I have defined, then, and justified my consti- 
. tutional definition of the circumscribed title of 
'' the people" of the Commons of this kingdom 
of Grecit Britain and Ireland ; of the Constitu*^ 
tiobal public ; of that portion of the subjects of 
the King which the Constitution invests with 
pplitical or public rights. But .th^ jok<& of the 
day is, that eve|:y thing, in the fabric of a State, 
is to be Constitutional, except '' the people'' 
of a 3tate ! flyery thing is to be defined and 
preaicribed,-rchapters, sections, and article- 
Constitutional kings, and Constitjatipnal clergy, 
and Constituted authorities and functionaries of 
all sorts — except precisely that authority, and 
those functionaries, which our consistent polir 
ticians describe as the source and spring of 
all Constitutional authority whatever ! and the 
Constitutional rights of these> be they whom 
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they may, are natural, imprescriptibk.'^^' Ek 
nihil, nihilo fit;" but this is indeed, bringing 
order out of n^haos! *' The people," cry the 
deafening applauders of a Burdett speech ; 
** the people, the only genuine source of all 
Constitutional power !" But, then, the people, 
themselves, are not constituted ! 

Let us leave, however, the Radicals, and go 
to Mr. Canning for information, as to who are 
the Constitutional people — the first and ele- 
mental depositaries of all Constitutional power; 
for, if there exists no such body in the State, 
then the State, I allow it, is without a Consti- 
tution ; that is, if there is neither written rule 
nor custom, defining what persons in the coun- 
try are the sources and grantors of power, as 
well as what persons are the grantees of power, 
then, the State is without a Constitution ; or, at 
best, it possesses only 6ne that is half formed. 
But Mr. Canning refers us to the condition of a 
mans coat, to the weight of bis purse, to his 
land, or to his stock, or to his education, or to 
his occupation, Qr to his manners ; in short, to 
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any thing but to a Constitutional mark and 
Test! 

'V 

The mere fact of birth — legitimacy — heredi- 
tary and divine right — as respecting the imme- 
diate administrators of authority, are quite out of 
favour with our English Constitutionalists (for, 
to do foreigners justice, there are none of these 
that have betrayed equal ignorance) ; but they 
are quite sufficient titles as respecting ''the 
people;" or, as these same Constitutionalists 
demand, the power whence the authority is 
drawn. Oh! we have a most learned, con- 
sistent and enlightened public ; and Mr. Can- 
ning, too, among the rest ! Say what you will, 
Mr. Canning ought to know better! I can 
forgive all others. *' How," as Sheridan said, 
'' should they know any thing about the Car- 
natic Question?" But, to Mr. Canning, one 
cannot help exclaiming, " Et tu. Brute!" — 

» 

** Who would not blush, if such a man there be; 
Who would Dot weep, if Atticus were he?'' 

I, Oh my side, however, teach you, that there 
is a five, or, rather, a six-fold Test, by means of 
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which the Constitution distinguishes '* the 
people" from among the general crowd of die 
inhabitants of the soil. First, is the individual 
a native, or an alien, or a naturalised foreigner? 
Secondly, is the individual personally free, or 
else in bondage, that is, in slavery ? Thirdly, 
is the individual male, or female ? Fourthly, is 
he of age, or non-age ? Fifthly, is fie of the reli-^ 
gionof the State? Sixthly, is he qualified by 
estate, guild, householding, or, how otherwise ? 
— You remember, all the while, that I am 
speaking of our undoubted principle, and not 
of our undeviating or unvitiated practice ; but 
you see in what manner I cull out my *' people" 
from the multitude, and in what class I elect my 
representatives, and appoint my functionaries* 
You see, too, that when /found a State, Mr. Can* 
ning, unless he reforms, will not be my Jieremy 
Bentham! I will have, on the contrary, a sen- 
sible, strait-forward Roman Catholic, into whose 
head it will never enter, but that every man, who 
expects political rights, must adhere to the reli- 
gion of the State, whatever, from time to time,, 
that State religion may happen to be ; and who 
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will hourly remind me, that such, and consider- 
ably more, was the Constitution of England, in 
the good old Catholic times, and that to this uni- 
versal principle and practice Mn Canning must 
go back, if he really wishes to do any such thing 
as " restore the Constitution!" In this path, Mr. 
Canning's doctrine upoil universal political rights 
is no better than Major Cartwright's upon uni- 
versal suffrage; while Major Cartwright, as I 
will find an. opportunity to satisfy "you, surpasses 
Mr. Canning, in what applies to the doctrine of 
a State religion. 

But, as to the whole cpndition of the British 
Roman Catholics under our law, and leaving as 
we find it the question of public, or political rights, 
er the distinguishing jpossessions of " the peo- 
ple," is the question of complaint somewhat 
diversified with respect to the English Roman 
Catholics; are the personal liberties of these 
latter imperfect, while those of the Irish Roman 
Catholics are perfect ? — I incline, but I am not 
prepared to speak positively, to the justice of 
giving the former the whole circle of personal 
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liberty, while I am decidedly hostile to ex- 
tending to them the surrender of that shaseof 
political liberty which, most unjustly, and,- »fot 
England, most disgracefully, or, at the best, 
most unfortunately^ has been acquired by! the 
latter; In plain words, I think it a reiasonable 
question, and no more, whether the English 
Roman Catholics might not be permitted to 
enjoy every right of property; but I would 
continue to deny them all political character in 
the State; that is, to withhold the right of vot- 
ing for members of Parliament;, &c. There 
are many, ' in . the mean time (at least, so I 
suspect), among those even that think gene- 
rally well of Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
who would esteem a restoration of the English 
Roman Catholics to unlimited rights of pro- 
perty, the most dangerous experiment of all ; 
and, if it is right that the law, in this respect, 
should continue a^ it is^ how can it be reason- 
able to place the Roman Catholic subjects of 
the whole realm in a sitiiation to alter the law? 
Again : if this restraint upon the rights of pro- 
perty, of English Roman C;atholic$, is a needful. 
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sttfeguard — not of our Church disliuctively^ but 
of oar whole Constitution, which springs out 
of our Churchy and is incorporated with it; 
who does not see that the English Roman Ca- 
tholic» and for his sake, and for the sake of every 
other British Roman Catholic, the whole 
body is stung with even additional motives to 
those of conscience and religion (as, indeed, 
should always be foreseen), for, as we think, 
endangering our Constitution, if it had '^the 
unjust power to do so;" and who does not dis- 
cover, even upon this side of the inquiry, the 
total Constitutional impracticability of Emanci* 
pation ? 

And Roman Catholic impulses betray them- 
selves upon political occasions, not less thati 
upon those which are commonly called purely 
religious. Mr. Clifford, brother of Lord Clif* 
(atd^ at a late public meeting, in London, suf- 
fered himself, as the newspapers told us, to 
say, that if the people of England should repeat 
certain acts with which he charged them, 
namely, tlye election of '< No popery" mem- 
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bers of Parliament, '* the Constitution would 
be too good for them !" This is all very well- 
It is quite Roman Catholic « There is nothing 
more easily anticipated, than that> give the 
Roman Catholics power to-morrow, our ** Con- 
stitution" will be found " too good for us," and 
that we must take a very different one in its 
stead ; one, for example, that shall not suffer 
Mr. Canning to vote for Emancipation, and yet 
talk, in open Parliament too, of the *■ ab- 
surdity" of the Roman Catholic religion ; nor 
the Times newspaper to recommend Emancipa: 
tion, and yet fill its columns with theological 
rancour against the Church of Rome, and call 
Roman Catholics idolaters, and pretend that they 
hoye actually expunged the Second Command* 
ment from the decalogue (a strange piece of 
^rror and calumny, which has since been echoed 
in the Theological Review); and say, as it did, 
upon the 26th of November ^ast, '* Is, not any 
religion, or simple Deism, better than such a 
r€^i;ion as thi^? * * In point of fact^ a full ex- 
position of the practices of the Catholic Churqh 
vifil] o^et^te fatally against the^ admissioR 9f its 

Q.Q2 
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members 16 a participation of equal rights with 
their fellow-subjects. * * The Roman Catholics, 
therefore, will do well not to speak of their 
religion and their Church, while they are 
contending for their rights ^s 7nen." — Always 
'' rights of men,'' too! Never a thought about 
the difference, in matters of legislation, between 
** men," and '* citizens," and '* subjects !" 

This system, also, upon which so many, in 
resemblance with Mr. Canning, are proceed- 
ing ; this system of at once deriding and reviling 
Roman Catholicism as a religion, and asserting 
the claims of British Roman Catholics to poli- 
tical rights ; as, upon the one hand, it is 
founded (for so I think) upon consummate 
ignorance of what Roman Catholicism is, is 
also founded upon consummate ignorance of 
human nature; and will never, let its adepts 
'take my word for it, answer their purpose, 
or at least (what perhaps, is not, with all 
parties, 30 much the question) the purpose 
of the country ! Love me, love my dog, says 
the world at large ; and love me, love my reli- 
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gion, says, I am persuaded, the Roman Cathpliel 
I have seen some profound dissertations upon 
the topic of " insult" to Roman Catholics ; but 
I should be glad to know what prospect there 
is pf a cessation of '! insult" toward that past 
of our fellow-subjects, even if the pretended 
** insult" of political exclusion were removed? 
There is a personal and a religious ** insult/' to 
which, unless J much misconceive th^m, they 
are far more susceptible, and with far more 
reason, and far more nature ppon their side, 
than to the pretended politicgj '\ insult,*' >vhich, 
in point of fact, no rational ^nd undesigning 
Roman Catholic holds to be any '* insult" what- 
ever. On the contrary, I, who have had some 
small opportunities of conversing with Roman 
.Catholics, have never happened to meet with 
one who did not express himself, upon the sub- 
ject, in this or similar, language : ** I really do 
not see how ^^mancipation can be granted." 
But the simple existence and neighbourhood 
of Protestantism, as J have shown, is a daily 
and hourly ^4nsult" to Roman CaUiolicism; 
and, if, to this, we add, not only the doctrinal 
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language of Protestantism toward Koman Ca- 
tholicism, but the personal language of Pro- 
testants> often the most vulgarly offensive, and 
atthebesti theraost supercilibusly "insulting," 
as well toward Roman Catholics personally, as 
toward their religion, what progress, do you 
think, are we likely to make, in dropping the 
practice of "insult ?" A3siire yourself that we 
$hall never drop the practice at all, except in 
one alternative, *the arrivitl of which, you know 
that, in t^e evept of Emancipation, I anticipate, 
ahd the Roman Oathblics (| mean the religious, 
and' not the ^litical Roman* Catholics) antici- 
pate aIso;--vnam.elyi our becphiing Roman Ca- 
tholics ourdelveBl 



But, while this consummation is waited for, 
what must be the effect of pur daily " insults " 
of the religion, the faith, the hopes, the underr- 
standings of Roman Catholics, their peace in 
this world, and their pledge of bliss hereafter ; 
what the effect of the daily charge of " absur- 
dity," to particuls^rise no other ? This very 
practice of religious and personal *' insult" is 



that which, ia the publication I have men- 
tioned, is put forth as the promineut subject 
of complaint : '^ Their lot/' say the English Ro- 
man Catholics, ''is, not only to be traduced 
by the illiterate vulgar of other iDomiOiUQions, 
but to.be misunderstood, and misrepres^nti^d, 
by the most distbguished characters for learn- 
ing and liberality^ iu the exalted departments of 
the State. They have the mortification to hear 
their religion stiledi, at this very day, 'impious/ 
'abominable/ 'idblatrpus/ 'damnable/: nay, 
even firoui.tbe tongue, of moderation itself, 
scarcely a milder tepithe^ do they hear applied 
to it, than ' erroiieous,' ' absjur^r * uacharit* 
able/ * superstitious,' and ' dangeroas/ " Now, 
some of these epithets are such as no Protes- 
tant, however liberal and urbane, can well avoid 
the use of, and we perceive hence how very 
difficult it must be to escape from giving religious 
offence to and '' insulting" Roman Catholics ; 
while the general Protestant feeling, as to the 
merits of every word above brought into remark, 
is strikingly illustrated, to myself, by tbe&ct that 
I am transcribing from a copy which has been 
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ill other hands, and id the margin of .'which a 
zealous Protestant pen has written — " Most 
true!" Now, what is it we propose? Are we 
going to put down these ** insults" by Act of 
Parliament? Yes — and F speak seriously — we 
are coming — ^if Mr. Canning can .prevail — to 
the precise state of things which is arrived in 
Paris and all France— we, top, shall have our 
law against sacrilege — we, too, shall have our 
press brought to its senses, for '' insulting" 
Roman Catholicism and Roman Catholics;-^ 
for, to "jest at the ceremonies of the Church, 
or other holy things," or, ** to contemn or laugh 
at devout and virtuous persons,'/ is to sin, says 
the Church of Rome, against the First Com- 
mandment ! — Get Roman Catholic members 
into the house of either Lords or Commons^ and 
you shall hear Mr. Brougham 'f implore" ho- 
nourable gentlemen to be tender in their ex- 
pressions; Sir Thomas Lethbridge must part 
with his " ferocity ;" — Lord Liverpool must 
grow pdlite— 'to the Association standard; 
and, from Parliament, all society mtist take its 
tone I * 
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For, if we stop short of this, what, after all, 
shall we have done? The Roman Catholics will 
still be *' insulted," and we shall have given 
strength for vengeance, where we have never 
ceased to give cause of anger ! The wretched, 
the ignorant policy of those, who go on recomr 
mending Emancipation, while they also go on 
describing the Roman Catholics, as to their 
religion, as objects, to say no more, of contempt, 
is (in my mind, not at all inexplicable, but) the 
most hopeless that can be imagined. You talk 
of conciliation ! Will those be conciliated who 
are despised ? Will all your gift?, your gold, 
your political prodigality — make one solitary 
friend, where you inflict personal ** insult?" — 
Will the British Roman Catholics (I do not speak 
of the political tricksters, nor of the reckless 
adventurers, among them, but of the multitude, 
of the pious,, of the worthy, of their men of 
honourable sensibility) ; will they receive* with 
grateful hearts, and with corresponding de- 
meanour, political rights, in exchange, for 
gibes upon Ferdinand, and his shift for the 
Virgin Mary — now, too, when the King of 
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France is just about to renew the dedioatton of 
bis kingdom to the same Queea of Angels? 
Have you any notion of the value which the 
objects of your contempt attach to the Worship 
of the Virgin ? Do you know how many virtuous 
or afflicted hearts that worship strengthens or 
consoles ? Is it in nature to love, and, as Mr. 
Canning will have it, to yield a wilting obedi* 
ence, where, to say thq least, men are treated 
with derision and contempt? In Canada, where 
the French and English populations respectively 
are reported not to entertain the liveliest affec- 
tion for each other, I asked a French Roman 
Catholic lady what was the real feeling of her 
part of the community, toward their fellow- 
colonists; and this was, what I thought and 
think, her modest, significant, and very philoso- 
phical reply: *' lis nous m^prisent; et nous ne 
pouvons aimer ceux q[ui nous ni^prisent : '' 
" They despise us ; and it is not possible to love 
those who despise us."-— I wish you to apply 
this sentiment to the estimate of the Koman 
Catholic Question; but, in the mean time, I 
must be careful not to leave room for a fdse 
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inference, as to the loyalty of the Canadians. 
They were always careful to distinguish to 
me^ between the English Government and the 
English, or, rather, as they were likewise fond 
of pointedly distinguishing, — the *' Ecossois/' 
They always spoke with warm affection of the 
*' Roi Geotges ; " and besides, they have only 
to choose between the English and the people 
of the United States, to which latter, for many 
local reasons; they are not remarkably attached. 

Canada, in the mean time, is so often named, 
in connection with the British Roman Catholic 
claims, that, having mentioned that colony, I 
am tempted to say a word or two upon its 
'Roman Catholic liberties; more especially be- 
cause, while I am writing, I perceive, by a 
Quebec newspaper, that the rejection of Sir 
Francis Burdett's Bill by the House of Lords, 
has given room for some agitation of the idea, 
that those liberties may not be safe from the 
assaults of those who resist Roman Catholic 
concessions at home ! " Whatever," says the 
writer, '^may be the fate of the Catholic Ques- 
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tion at any future period, in the United Xiog- 
dom> jthere is no 4^^g[6^> '^^ should conceive, 
that the established state of things, in regard to 
religious freedom, w^l ey^r be attempted to be 
altered in this country ;" and there follows, by 
no means an ill written appeal, in favour of 
British Roman Catholic Emancipation, but one 
which is conceived with all the u§ual stock of 
traijscendant miscgnception of the mi^ttjer to be 
discussed. Tj^e writer shovj^s us the unsuccessr 
ful results of the early persecutions of Chris- 
tianity ; the inefficacy of *' interference on the 
part of the State >yith the religion of the peo- 
ple ;" and the nugatoriness of . '* legislation 
affecting opiniqas," while, as.weare edifyingly 
tpld, *' opinion can only be reached by persua- 
sioi), and altered by conviction !" W^ho would 
not im^gin^ then, that the Government of this 
kingdom is interfering with the Romnn Catho- 
lics : that a question of extermination, or at 
least of coercion, ia.at issue ; that we are.gpoiiig 
to force the British Roman Catholics to take 
seats in Parliament, and wear silk gowns and, 
therefore, to force them/ for a beginning, to 
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become Protestants ; or, that, in some way or 
other, it is the Protestant interest,' and not the 
Roman Catholic, which is busy ; and that we 
are proposing to make laws to alter the opinions 
of Roman Catholics, instead of having laws pro- 
posed to be forced npon us, in order to give 
power to Roman Catholics, without any altera- 
tion in Roman Catholic opinions whatever ! And 
this is the way that the Emancipation cause is 
forwarded, and that the public understanding is 
abused, by representations that totally obscure 
and disguise the inquiry ! 

We — " interfering on the part of the State 
with the religion of the people !" Why, the 
whole question is, whether or not the Roman 
Catholics are to be put into condition to " in- 
terfere" with the State; that is, ''to interfere 
with the religion of the people ! — the Protestant 
religion of a Protestant State and People ! We 
are doing nothing ; we are lying upon our arms ; 
we know that the enemy is on the march, and 
we are watching our defences; — and it is at- 
tempted to persuade the world, that we are all 
bustle, that we are " interfering;" that we are 
pushing forward an offensive war ! 
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Who is *' altering," who is ** interfering?" 
Will any thing be altered or interfered with, 
unless by the Roman Catholics, and by the 
Roman Catholic volunteers and mercenaries ? 

But, happen what may, Canada may make 
herself easy ! We, the Anti-Emancipationists, 
shall alter and interfere with as little in Canada, 
as in any other Roman Catholic, Greek, Maho- 
metan, Buddhist, or Braminical British colony or 
dependence, and as with the institutions of the 
United Kingdom! There is, however, in the 
very thought, of a connection between the Ro- 
man Catholic case in Canada, and the Roman 
Catholic case in Great Britain and Ireland, fresh 
evidence of that barbarian want of knowledge 
of the principles concerned, which so ordinarily 
distinguishes all the advocates of the claims, or 
all the combatants of those who resist them ! 
An enmity to Romai^ Catholicism, instead of a 
friendship for Protestantism, is supposed to be 
our motive ; and we are supposed to have theolo- 
gical, instead of merely civil, political objections, 
to the granting or extending of rights to the 
persons of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
of the British Islands ! % 
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Neither the example of Canada, nor that of 
Hanover (though both are as often as they are 
idly quoted), has any sort of weight, for or 
against the concession of political rights to the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It suits, let it be taken for granted, 
the local circumstances, both of Hanover and 
Canada, that both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants should enjoy equal political eligibili- 
ties ; and, as to the matter of fact, in Canada, 
it is Protestants who have been forced upon a 
Roman Catholic population, and not the re- 
verse. But Hanover is a distinct kingdom, 
though its crown, for the present, is worn by 
the King of England ; and Canada is a distinct 
government, in no way mixed with the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. Let Hanover, 
or let Canada, send representatives to the Im^ 
perial Parliament, and the affair would imme* 
diately take a new face. It does not suit the 
local circunistances of the United Kingdom to 
concede equal political eligibilities to Protest* 
ants and Roman Catholics. The Constitution 
<tf Canada is, in general terms. Christian ; the 
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Constitution of the United Kingdom, is, in par- 
ticular terms, Protestant, or strictly. Church of 
England. In Canada, therefore, all Christians 
are politically eligible ; in the United Kingdom^ 
upon the basis of the very same principle, only 
Protestants of the Established Church have a 
Constitutional political eligibility ! 

But Canada is no part of the United King- 
dom. It is solely a dependence. It is a planet 
which moves round the sun of the mother-coun- 
try. It is a part of its imperial system, but 
not of its political substance. It is a body by 
itself; as the United Kingdom is another body 
by itself. Canada, therefore, may move in its 
own orbit; revolve on its own axis; shine in 
its own colour ; exist in its own substance ; be 
hot or cold, rapid or slow; enjoy four moons 

or twenty; be Protestant or Roman Catholic, 

• 

|ust as it pleases, or just as it may happen. Its 
qualities, its phenomena, its revolutions, will 
have no influence upon those oS the mother- 
country. The latter has elected her requisition 
of Canada ; she requires her to be Christian^ 
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and Ao more. While, therefore, she is, what 
the mother-country esteems to be Christian, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic^ the 
mother-country is satisfied. The British State, 
no persecutor, no interferer, no propagator of 
doctrine, no zealot for the " alteration" of opi- 
pions, and having, far rather, for her watch- 
word, the permanency of opinions, has no solici- 
tude but for the permanency of its own domes- 
tic institutions ; seeks for no alteration in Ca- 
nada ; has no choice about the Protestantisn) 
nor Roman Catholicism of Canada, any more 
than about any local particular faith of any 
other of her dependencies, settlements, or 
colonies. 

With respect to the particular circumstances, 
substantive and relative of Ireland (and it is by 
particular circumstances, and not by general 
rules, that the affairs of Stat€|| are to be regu- 
lated), these are such, perhaps, as ought to for- 
bid the encouragement of Roman Catholicism 
in that country, even if it were still the seat of 
a separate government, and if therefore, enjoy-^ 

R R 
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ment of political rights by its Roman Catholic 
inhabitants could have no influence, direct at 
least, upon the safety of the Protestant Consti- 
tution of Great Britain. If Ireland were still a 
distinct kingdom, though still governed by the 
British monarch, the circumstances of Roman 
Catholicism in foreign ]Burope might even then, 
and at this day (for the philosophical objections 
which ought always to obtain against Roman 
Catholicism would have no influence ypon the 
English statesman), forbid the indulgence of 
political rights to its Roman Catholic inhabit- 
ants ; while Mahometanism, or Hindooism, as 
having no connection with the system of foreign 
Europe, might, if planted in Ireland, form no 
impediment to the equalisation of political 
rights ; so exclusively political, and so wholly 
free from the tyranny of religious prejudices, is 
the Whig legislator, as well as so completely 
governed by cirx^umstances of the time and 
place I 

In this manner, while Ireland was a se* 
parate government, that is, while she had a 
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separate legislature, though then, not less than 
now, a country subject to the empire of Great 
Britain, and to be governed with primary 
reference to the interests of Great Britain ; — 
while Ireland was in that political situation, 
the question of admitting to political rights 
the Roman Catholic subjects of Ireland M^as 
a political question only ; that is, it was a ques- 
tion for British polici^ only^ whether 6r not the 
internal prosperity of the country, its loyalty 
to British connection, and its security against 
the foreign rivals of Great Britain, could be as 
well maintained amid the political rights of [rish 
Roman Catholics, as if the same rights wer6 
confined, or more or less confined, to Irish 
Protestants only. The policy of Great Bri- 
tain so obviously, perhaps, required, even in 
that state of separation and subjection, th6 
exclusion of Roman Csltholics in Ireland, that 
their prospects seem to have lost nothing by 
the measiire of the Union ; but, since the adop- 
tion of that measure, the question has ceased to 
be B. political question only, and is become, aS 
Mr. Fox seriously and imperatively felti a coh^ 

R R 2 
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stitutional question also. My own view is, that 
a free State (that is, a state in which the voices 
of the citizens determine the laws, and control 
the afiairs of the State) may have dependent 
possessions, in which the professors of any re- 
ligion whatever may enjoy local power, un- 
less where either local, or other very peculiar 
circumstances, forbid the indulgence ; but that, 
as to the integral parts of the State, no in- 
habitant, though born with a Constitutional 
eligibility to the enjoyment of the rights of 
citizenship, can be permitted to exercise them^ 
if he does not accept, and still less, if he openly 
rejects, the Constitution of the State, Ancient 
Rome acted in this manner toward her piro- 
vinces, ftnd toward all her territory. She 
allowed all her subjects the fullest toleration of 
their religions ; but she never reckoned among 
her citizens, the enemies of the religion of 
Rome. Ireland, at this day, is an integral 
part of the kingdom. Its natural born subjects, 
if otherwise eligible, have a right to share, not 
in the government of Ireland only, but in that 
of Great Britain, and of all British interests 
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also; and what, then, is it short of madness, 
to think of laying Great Britain and her inte- 
rests prostrate at the feet, either of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, or of all Irish subjects 
together? Ireland subsists for Great Britain, 
and not Great Britain for Ireland ; and in this 
distinction, too, there is nothing invidious, so 
long as it is judged ^ of by principles of loyalty 
to the British connection. The ascendancy of 
British principles, and the domination of the 
British Constitution, is the welfare alike of 
Protestant and of Roman Catholic Ireland. 

We overturn, by this course of reasoning, 
•the argument of those who would persuade us 
to grant the Emancipatijpii for the local advan- 
tage of Ireland. Let the local advantage be as 
real as it is fictiou^, it is not enough to.show that 
the Emancipation would serve Ireland; tor, it 
must equally be shown that it would bestow 
benefit, or at least inflict no inj ury , upon Great 
Britain. AH the partial views, therefore, which 
are presented, of suppiosed advantages to Ire- 
land in particular, are to be dismissed,, with, a 
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summariness that resembles the Roman Catho- 
lic disposal of the claims of Heretics. Ireland 
is not Ireland and Great Britain together ! 

Mr. Canning feels this difficulty with all the 
depth that belongs to it, and he argues, there- 
fore, not from any peculiar advantages to Ire-^ 
land, but from views of advantage to the whole 
empire. Nothing, in the mean time^ is more 
easy than to show forth a list of partial advan- 
tages; nothing more easy than to convince us 
that the exclusion of any part of the subjects of 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the rights 
of citizei^hip is an evil; but the true questions^ 
raised by these views^ lie infinitely deeper than 
Emancipation, and ought to find a very difierent 
remedy. The paramount consideration^ after 
all, is this; that whatever might be the real ad- 
vantages of admitting Roman Catholics, uqbb 
oi them, by any possibility^ can be put in rea- 
sonal>le competition with the sacrifice of our 
Constitution. In the. government ofa State, it 
is not enough to /show that there is an exi^ti]|g 
evil, or evils; you must show, al$o, that the 
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removal of that evil, or of those evils, would not 
be productive of evils still greater. This is the 
sagacious doctrine of Labruyfere : ** II y a cer- 
tains maux dans la r^publique qui y soqt souf- 
ferts parcequ'ils pr^viennent ou empfecbe de 
plus grands maux." — The exclusion of Ro- 
man Catholics, under the British Constitution* 
happens, through the accidental circumstances 
of our possession of Ireland, of its neighbourhood 
to our shores, of its attachment to the Roman 
Catholic religion, and of our own grievous 
neglect to dissolve that attachment, to be an 
evil in the British system ; bqt it is an evil, 
nevertheless, of which we must resist the re- 
moval, at least by th^ way of Emancipation, 
because it stands in the place, and prevents 
the occurrence, of still greater evils ! There is 
nothing which we are to prefer to our Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Canning agrees to this ; but, then, 
Mr. Canning does not understand what the 
Constitution is ! Mr. Canning is not prepared 
to say, that the Constitution is an evil ; that the 
country would do better without it; on the 
contrary, he prizes to the utmost the Constitu- 
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tion: but, then, he does not know what the 
Constitution is I 

* 

Mr. Canning is not the individual to say, 
with Thomas Paine, that this kingdom has no 
Constitution. Mr. Canning is not the indivi- 
dual to require, before he admits the existence 
of our Constitution, that we should be able to 
produce it, codified with Grecian symmetry, and 
in all the nicknackery of chapters, sections, 
and articles. Mr. Canning has sound learning 
and inborn taste enough to understand the Go- 
thic edifice, and to yield his worship to' it, with 
all its real, and, still more, with all its apparent 
disorder, emulating]the irregular beauty and rich 
profusion of nature. Mr. Canning ought not to 
be the individual, if asked for the Constitution 
of England, to content himself with giving the 
jejune and common- place answer, that it is a 
Government vested in the conjoint hands of 
King, Lords, and Commons. Mr. Canning 
must know more very considerably than this, or 
else Mr. Canning does not know what the 
Constitution of England is ! 
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LETTER XXVI. 

The Constitution of England, no more than 
the Constitution of the Universe, is without its 
share of accompanying and necessary evil. No 
sooner, in any case, have you said, that some- 
thing shall be, than, immediately, either formally 
or by implication, you have also said, that 
another something shall not be ; no sooner, there- 
fore, is aiiy thing, in the shape of a Constitu- 
tion, called into existence, than there exists a 
system also of preference upon the one hand, 
and of exclusion upon the other. This pre- 
ference, this exclusion, may be evils ; but it is 
by their means only that you can bring beauty 
out of chaos. In nature, in art, in morals, in 
politics, the principle of separation — exclusion 
— is the first principle of order. The bad is to 
be separated from the good ; the harmonising, 
frota the inharmonising ; and the adaptable, 
from the inadap table. 
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But, in the view of thoughtless observers, 
every evil — every blemish — every defect, as to 
one purpose or another — is a fault ; and, in the 
matter of political or civil institutions, either 
spiritual or temporal, no sooner, it is imagined, 
can an evil, an inconvenience, — a single un- 
desirable result, perhaps, among many, — be 
discovered, and, still more, if confessed, than 
the cause of that evil is to be incontinently 
removed ! It is from this superficial mode 
of treating a question, that we so often find the 
advocates of what is wrong, enabled to say, 
nevertheless, so much that is right ; and, from 
this cause, to mislead and perplex tne under- 
standings of so many ingenuous, ingenious, and 
well-meaning disciples ! These advocates pre- 
cisely " make the toorse appear the better 
reason." It is not that they offer no reason, nor 
even no good reason, at all ; for, in either of these 
cases, they would quickly undeceive their 
auditors, even if they did not undeceive, nor even 
abash, themselves. But they do not offer the best 
reason; they "make the worse appear the better 
reason ;" that is, their error, or their offence. 
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does not go the length of making the worst rea- 
son appear the best, but only that of exalting a 
reason comparatively goody into the reputation 
of a reason absolutely the best. In this way, 
they make out, upon superficial grounds, a 
case sufficiently strong. They show us, for 
example, undeniable griefs; they lay down 
unquestioned truisms ; and, having done thus 
much, they claim the victory, and the victory 
is awarded to them; while, in reality, it i3 
totally forgotten, by their hearers certainly, 
and very commonly by themselves, that the 
cause of these undeniable 'griefs, is also thfe 
cause of the absence of griefs still less tolera- 
ble ; and that their unquestioned truisms are 
wholly inferior, either in magnitude or in ap- 
plicability, to other equal truisms, which, never- 
theless, are left unspoken of: or, to speak in 
perfect candour, the source of all human dis- 
putes, conducted upon both sides with sin- 
cerity, depends infinitely less upon a disagree- 
ment as to the positive qualities of the con- 
nected facts and principles, than upon the 
relative iniportance which the opposite parties 
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are williDg, or think themselves justified, (o 
allow to the one or to the other. But the ex- 
pectation of banishing all acknowledged evils 
from the affairs of men — the supposition that 
all political evils are necessarily the faults of 
the lawgiver, rather than, by possibility, the 
defects of the nature of things, is simply Uto- 
pian and chimerical ; and the wisdom of gene- 
rations has long since declared, and repeated 
the declaration^ that men, and even God, has 
only a choice of evils between which to de- 
cide ; for, the natural world, no more than the 
moral and the political, is free from eviUj the 
existence of which, however palpable, proves 
nothing as to fatdts (s^iid it is fatUts alone that 
are to be corrected) ; but which, upon the con- 
trary, must be fearlessly and endlessly perpe- 
tuated, as proceeding from a cause that, while 
it confessedly occasions the evils adduced, is 
itself the only cause why still worse evils do 
not present themselves. 

It is sometimes, if not always, impossible, 
even in creation, to obtain things of which all 
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the result^ ara equally desirable. In th^ crea- 
tions of God, not less than in the institutions of 
man> a choice must be made ; an end must be 
elected ; a good must be proposed ; and, in the 
attainment sought, the evil of other results, 
subordinate in point of estimated importance, 
must be patiently endured ; and the existence 
of evil, in the natural world, or in human insti- 
tutions, is thus, an in^peachment, neither of the 
goodness, nor of the prescience, nor of the 
pO^er, of the intelligent source to whose hand, 
nevertheless it is to be ascribed. The good-- 
ness is complete, if the greatest possibly good 
was purposed; the prescience is complete, if 
the concomitant ^vil was, not unforeseen, but 
necessarily submitted ^ to; and the pow^r isi 
complete, if all that was designi^ is accom- 
plished. The nature of things is that Fat^, 
which antique fable taught to be superior even 
to Jove ; and. it is a priqciple which, at least, 
must equally ^hapkle the hum^q legislator. Th^ 
evil is not found unexpectedly, after the qoin- 
pletion of the work ; it does not mix itseljf by 
surpriae with the end purposed by the Creal^ ; 
but it is a consequence of which the proiducUot^ 
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is inevitable. When nature, says a reasoner of 
times past, formed the body 6f man, the per- 
fection of the work required that the skull should 
be composed of numerous thin and delicate 
bones; but, from that arrangement, it has re- 
sulted, that the same skull is so much the less 
able to withstand a blow. 

It is not, in the mean time, to Mr. Canning, 
that I should address such considerations as 
these. With these, I give Mr. Canning the 
credit of being as well acquainted, as there are 
other things with respect to which I doubt him. 
And is it an outrageous supposition, to take the 
King's Foreign Secretary as unacquainted with 
the fundamental and more recondite principles 
of the Constitution ? It neither impugns the 
King's choice, nor the Minister's capacity, to 
imagine that the man, who may be all-competent 
to the diplomacy of the State, has some defici- 
encies as to the principles of all its institutions, 
or some lack of study of the general principles 
upon which its domestic institutions are 
founded. It is not assailing Mr. Canning /7ro- 
/wionally, to say, that he discovers a want of 
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of acquaintance with the Constitution of his 
country. Every one to his vocation, and to his 
vocation only ; — *' ne sutor ultra crepidara," 
Neither a Foreign Secretary, nor a Home Se- 
cretary, nor a Commander in Chief, nor a First 
Lord of the Admiralty, nor of the Treasury^ 
nor an Archbishop of Canterbury, ought to 
suffer greatly in estimation, and would each re- 
main equally eligible to his respective oflSce, if 
it were distinctly proved that either of them 
possessed but a shallow acquaintance with 
the Constitution of England; or, at least, knew 
no more of it than immediately pertained 
to, and authorised, and controlled, his peculiar 
functions. None of these are commanders 
of the vessel, but only captains of their par- 
ticular berths. They may be amateur Consti- 
tutionalists, if they please, but the Sta^e does 
not demand it of them. There is one royal 
oflScer alone, in whom it would be a crime, an 
impeachment of office, a professisnal deficiency, 
not to understand the Constitution of England. 
That officer is the pilot to whom alone our 
*' Great Admiral" looks for the working of the 
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ship, and for a knowledge of the shoals, the rocks, 
the quicksands, the tides and currents, through, 
and over, and amid which, the navigation is to 
be conducted; — and that officer is the King's 
Keeper of his Conscience. I am not undertaking 
to tell you that this or that Keeper of the King's 
Conscience does, or does not, understand the 
Constitution; but only, that this is the sole 
King's Minister who is professionally bound to 
understand it, and of whom, to say that he does 
not understand it, would be to impugn bis suffici- 
ency for office. If Mr. Canning, notwithstanding, 
chuses to be a volunteer Constitutionalist, he is 
as welcome as the rest; but, then, like the rest, 
he must submit to the drill, and must even go 
to the ''awkward squad," if his attainments, 
in this particular branch of human activity, 
can procure him no better disposal. 

The apology, all the while, whether as re- 
specting Mr. Canning, or respecting others, for 
those who do not advert to those parts of our 
Constitution upon which I am insisting, is 
sufficiently ample. The operation of the prin- 
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ciples. whose existence I assert is modern; a 
prominent case has hitherto been wanting; 
and it is one of the most striking truths of 
history, that nations, and, with nations, 
all individuals of those nations, are slow in 
acquiring new, speculative, and inoperative 
ideias ; at the same time that they cling with 
pertinacity to such as, because they operated 
in earlier time, were present to the minds of 
their fathers, and thus imprinted ideas which 
their fathers have bequeathed to themselves. 
It is only when Constitutional principles are 
forcibly involved in the discussion of new 
questions, that new ideas concerning them are 
to be expected to be struck out; in the same 
manner as, according to Bossuet, the exami- 
nation of Heresies ^ed the doctrine of the 
Church of Rpme. Without the aid of these 
excitements, men go on thinking only as they 
thought before, and no principles at any time 
come into fashion — I mean into current estima- 
tion and reception, — but such as bear upon some 
point of practice which men take an interest in 
e&tablishing. The principles of polity, like the 
principles of law, and like the principles 
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of religion, lie buried in nature, and may be 
had for digging for; but the digging depends 
upon individuals, and upon occasions; and, 
in the interval, the ore may remain unknown, 
or the false metal be substituted for the true : 
" Pshah, Mr. Erskine," said, once, Lord Mans- 
field, to the future Chancellor, impatient of his 
resistance to a received dictum; " pshah, Mr. 
Erskine, that was law before you were born." — 
** Yes, my lord," answered the barrister; •* but 
it was law because I was not born !" 

All .our Constitutional quarrels have hitherto 
run upon the relative positions of King, Lords, 
and Commons; and the respective claims of 
each of these have been anxiously sifted 
accordingly. The question, of who are the 
Commons, is new, and therefor^ hitherto un- 
examined. The dangers apprehended, or the 
evils suiFered by the Commons of England, 
have always hitherto come or been threatened 
from above them, that is, from the Barons, or 
from the Throne ; and it is rarely that men look 
narrowly into their defences, except in the 
direction of their fears. Upon the recent 
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occasioa of the French Revolution, and 
throughout the political discussions which 
have occupied the heads, and employed the 
tongues and the pens^ and fixed the ideas, 
of a generation, the exclusive contest was, 
as to the respective rights or powers of the 
private members of a State, and their con- 
stituted or actual rulers. The Constitutional 
qualification of the private members them- 
selves, though certainly never forgotten to be 
defined by any one of the Constitution- makers 
of the time, have passed without comparative 
observation ; and equally so (though equally 
remembered in the same quarters) that first 
basis of all government and law, that first ele- 
ment of every Constitution of Government, — 
Religion — which stands behind even the throne 
itself. The dangers, at present threatening the 
Commons of England, have grown, not over 
their heads, but by their side. The rights of the 
people are now disputed, not for their princes, 
but for their fellow-subjects. A race of half- 
easte Englishmen has arisen, which demaads to 
be let into the patrimony of the people— the, 

s s 
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privileges of the whole-bred and only lawful 
citizens of the State. I call to mind, at this 
moment, but four previous occasions, when the 
Constitutional vitals of the country were to be 
saved, equally as at the present moment. The 
first, was when our Barons resisted slavery in the 
shape of the introduction of the civil law of 
the south of Europe, in the place of the common 
law of our northern forefathers, saying, " No- 
lumus leges Angliee mutari/' The second, was 
when the same race of Barons wrung the Great 
Charter from King John. The third, when 
Henry, and then Elizabeth, commenced and 
established the Reformation. ; The fourth, when 
a Roman Catholic dynasty was deprived of the 
English throne, and the Reformation guarded, 
therefore, upon that side, as the magnitude of 
the case demanded. The fifth struggle for our 
Constitutional vitals is now pending. It respects 
the attempt to thrust in Roman Catholic sub- 
jects for citizens, and thus threatens the Re- 
formation from that side of the Constitution 
which our ancestors, indeed, have not omit- 
ted to gu^rd, but of which it is hoped 
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that their children have lost sight of the im- 
portance ! 

For myself, I think, that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the time is approaching when it 
may become necessary to establish new guatds 
upon this side of the Constitution. I think 
that it may be found that we want a counter- 
part of our Act of Settlement of the Crown; 
namely, an Act of Settlement of the People. I 
think it likely that we may be obliged td 
declare by law^ who are and shall be the 
Commons of the Kingdom, and to itiake if 
criminal to agitate the claims of strangers 
aind would-be interlopers. It ought not to 
surprise us if, amid the progress of all the objedts 
around them, out pblitical institutions must 
make progress for their ihaititenance, or be 
fairly distanced. We have seett sotne exam- 
ples of the necessity within recent periodic ; 
and^ itl ttuth, every thing i« ihoving onward, and 
the laws must move with the rest. As to all 
getlferal objects, the people kt6 evefy day grdw- 
ifijg stronger, ahd the gotertimetoti of Coutfee, 
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must be made to grow stronger too. To at- 
tempt to stint the strength of the people would 
be folly, and would be wickedness ; to share in 
the general robustness is wise and necessary : 
the laws are not to check the lawful career 
of the people, but to join and share it with 
them; to 

* Grow with their gr6wth, and strengthen with their strength.' 

As to the Roman Catholics in particular, we 
are not to be surprised if the great event of the 
Irish Union should force us, within a quarter 
of a century after its occurrence, to adopt new 
and consequent measures. To have received 
into our naked bosom six, or even five, or even 
four, millions of Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, is to have placed our Protestant frame 
in a new situation. The English Roman Ca- 
tholics, too, by having been presented with so 
many companions, have gained fresh resource^. 

I know well how many would here laugh 
out, and ask, whether I expect, by any 
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penal law, to stop the speech of those who 
shall prosecute the Roman Catholic claims? 
But I can stop it, if needful, in Parliament ; lean 
render a motion for the change of the Consti- 
tutional qualifications of the People, as insuffer- 
rable as a motion for changing the succession to 
the Crown, i can procure the Parliamentary 
rejection of all petitions for the Roman Catholic 
claims, and the prohibition of making, signing, 
or presenting them. I can punish all direct 
incitements and overt-acts ; and, — all this per- 
formed, — I should give myself little concern 
about the remainder. It would even be seen 
surprising, under such a state of things, what a 
speedy and pitiable falling off there would be 
found, in the fashion among followers, and in 
zeal among the champions ! In principle, mean- 
while, it is as guilty, at this moment, to impugn 
the Protestant integrity of the People, as the 
Protestant succession of the Crown. The 
single difference consists in the illegality of the 
one, and in the legality of the other. 

I will even add that, through Constitutional, 
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along with other mediums, I am looking for- 
ward> and, I am fearful, without the aid of any 
distempered imagination, to the disappearance, 
if not of Englishmen, at least of English power, 
from the soil of England. The race may here- 
after be found in the heart of America, or upon 
the shores of Australasia ; but the O'Shaughnes- 
fiies, the Mulhollands, the Mackays, and the Mac- 
donalds, will have fixed themselves in the seats 
of the Percies, the Russell s and the Courte- 
nays ; and their followers will fill the Cabinet, 
the Houses of Parliament, the Oourts of Law, 
the Army, the Navy, the fields, the workshops, 
and the compting-houses, of England* There 
is nothing that can be called unheard-of in such 
a transfer, nor any thing reproachful, either to 
Scotland or to Ireland, in the apprehension. 
But I forbear, at this time, either to expatiate 
upon the grounds of my belief, or to paint my 
anticipations of all the features of the scene ! 

The fiat against Englishmen is passed; we 
have signed and sealed it for ourselves, and it 
cannot be recalled ; biit thqit which is now sought 
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for against Protestantism, whether English or 
Scotch, or Irish, is still to issue, and may yet 
be stopped in its passage ! We have ruined 
ourselves ; do not let us ruin our religion, our 
liberty, the religion and liberty of our Scotch 
and Irish fellow-citizens, and the prospects of 
religion and liberty of all mankind beside ! 

The situation of Canada, in the mean time 
(and to my political review of the Roman Ca- 
tholic condition of which I return, after so 
lengthened a digression), is a striking con- 
trast, under every view, to that of Ireland; 
and her Roman Catholicism, therefore, pre- 
sents neither a constitutional ^ nor a political 
diflSculty, to the British Protestant system. 
It presents, upon my principles, no constitu- 
tional difficulty, because, being Constitutionally 
detached, its religion is not of the slightest Con- 
stitutional importance to the kingdom ; but, 
change the Constitution of Canada — make it a 
part of the kingdom, instead of a dependence of 
the kingdom — bring its representatives into the 
Imperial Parliament ; and, instantly, the ques- 
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tion changes, and Roman Catholic Canadians 
must be denied political rights : — that is, under 
th^ principles, as well as the practice, of the 
British Constitution, they would find themselves 
without them. Then, as to the political ques- 
tion, if Canada were as near to Mexico, as it is 
to the United States of North America, and 
still more, if Mexico were French, and not 
Spanish ; or, if the United States were Roman 
Catholic, instead of Protestant; in either of 
these cases, and if the political situation of 
Canada were an object of adequate British so- 
licitude, the Roman Catholic political power 
in Canada— though not the Roman Catholic 
religion, — might necessarily be Constitutionally 
restrained. In point of fact, however, not only 
has the Roman Catholic religion nothing to fear 
from British dominion in Canada ; but, if any 
adequate British solicitude gave occasion, it is 
Protestantism, and not Roman Catholicism, 
which would, in Canada, require exclusion 
from local power. The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is a bulwark of Canada against the enter- 
prise of the United States ; and it is thus that. 
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while principles remain steadfast, measures vary 
with circumstances! The real British ea^ternal 
danger, in Canada, is on the side of Protestant 
Canadian harmony with the Protestant United 
States ; as, in Ireland and Great Britain, it is 
from Irish and English Roman Catholic harmony 
with Roman Catholic foreign Europe. I havB 
explained myself before, a$ to my doctrine, 
that, while the essential aim, of the merely 
speculative or moral philosopher, is the moral 
union of nations ; the essential aim of the politi- 
cal philosopher, is that of their political disunion, 
with a view to their political separation and 
independence. 

What is true, too, of Canada, is true, as I 
have suggested above, of Nova Scotia, and of 
all the rest of British North America, and of 
the whole list of forty-two British dependen- 
cies, in the four quarters of the world; and 
let the examples persuade you, that there is 
no more Protestant bigotry at the bottom of 
Roman Catholic exclusion in Great Britain 
and Ireland, than there would be Roman 
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Catholic bigotry in an equal Protestant exclu- 
sion in Canada by British laws, and that it is 
very often the extreme exhibition of ignorance 
or of inadvertence, to speak of the example of 
any one country, in reference to the institutions 
of another. In natural history, you cannot de- 
termine the climate of any given region, simply 
by ascertaining its latitude ; you must also 
know its elevation above the surface of the sea, 
its northern, or southern, or other exposure; its 
neighbourhood to mountains, forests, plains, 
salt or fresh water ; the nature and coverings of 
its own soil, the nature of its substrata, and the 
rest; and it is"^ only in contemplation of the 
whole of a corresponding aggregation of poli- 
tical circumstances, that you can safely advance 
what ought or ought not to be the political 
institutions of any State or province ! 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

Among those things which threaten the 
extinction of the English name, or, at least, 
English power, and English blood, in England, 
are the inroads which are makiAg, and daily 
increasing, of Scotch and Irish labour upon 
English industry ; and aimong those wh^ch, from 
time to time, will demand the strengthening of 
English law, in proportion to the increasing 
strength of the multitude which is be contained 
by it, is the spirit, little or nothing short of 
a spirit of insurrection, which is abroad, excited 
by the consideration of wages. The doctrines 
which, at the passing moment^ are inculcated, 
and the practical inferences deduced, almost 
exceed belief; and form one of the strongest, if 
not the very strongest of the features of the 
time among us. A species of servile war, or an 
imitation of the *' Jacquerie" of ancient France, 
is preached ; the labouring part of the com- 
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munity is in mental commotion ; private out- 
rages are perpetrated ; the most violent public 
measures are proposed; and the plantations 
and planters of the West Indies are not more 
endangered by the theories of the hour, than the 
manufactures, the manufacturers, and capitalists, 
and even all classes, in the United Kingdom. 
In the United Kingdom, every thing below the 
throne is threatened by name, and the throne 
by implication. In reality, why should we not 
expect some revolution in the public mind, 
some tendency toward a change of the fabric of 
the State, incident to our great and growing 
change from an agricultural to a manufacturing 
— ^from an unlettered to a lettered — and, I may 
add, from a Roman Catholic, to a Protestant 
people? But the reflection opens a view of 
English mingled difficulties and resources, to 
which I must not give my present thoughts ! 

It is curious to look back, for a few years, 
and count the successive objects of popular 
excitement. At the era of the French Revolu- 
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tion, it was abstract theories of government 
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which occupied the public mind; and, here, 
working downward^ from theory to practice, it 
was ia the study of those theories that all the 
springs of human happiness or misery were 
supposed to be discoverable. The wars, con- 
sequent upon our defence of ourselves against 
the devastating results of the French convul- 
sion, induced taxes; and, then, the; practical 
evil of taxation engrossed all thoughts. Peace 
threw temporarily out of employment a popu- 
lation which had been employed and multiplied 
by more than twenty years of war (for the oc- 
cupations of war are paths of national industry 
— of that employment which is the true source 
of subsistence, as is subsistence of population — 
and war, in an insulated and inviolable country, 
such as the United Kingdom at present is, has 
no draw-backs, that are to be mentioned, upon 
these administratives to population); peace 
threw temporarily out of employment our 
population; and, then, the practical evil oi po- 
verty became the sole object of attention. At 
the hour in which I am writing, employment is 
plentiful, in* spite of the examples of numbers 
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who, from various partial causes, are without it; 
in several departments of industry, the demand 
for labour exceeds the supply ; but the com- 
plaint is, that the wages of industry are insuf- 
ficient; and nothing is afloat but theories of 
wages and population ! 

Not politics, but Political Economy, is the 
basis upon which our present troubles are at- 
tempted to be raised ; and yet all tends to the 
same point ! Working upward^ upon this occasion, 
all our institutions, in Church and State, and 
all the existing fabric of society, is to be demo- 
lished, to create a fund for enhancing wages; 
and, by a new kind of agrarian system, all pro- 
perty is to be divided among the poor, so that 
they may make one banquet — and thereafter 
perish ! Steering a middle course, between those 
who, respectively. Would commonly be called 
the friends and the foes of the labouring part 
of the community, I can wholly agree with 
little that is advanced upon any side; — but I 
must defer explanations which I see growing, 
around me almost without limit, and which, at 
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the bottom, are intimately connected, not only 
with the welfare of the kingdom generally, but 
with every just view of the Roman Catholic 
Question. I have one comprehensive sentiment, 
nevertheless, and which, though just intimated 
above, I shall repeat ; namely, that the law is^ 
not to set itself against the strength of the 
people, but to grow strong with them. For 
the latter condition there is ample necessity ; 
since, as I find it broadly discoursed in print, 
the " operatives," the " industrious classes," the 
'' unsophisticated classes," are taught, in the 
language of the day, that the time is at hand, 
when they will be too strong for the Govern- 
ment and the Law. Like the Roman Catholics 
themselves, the '' operatives" are to take us by 
storm ! 

If, however, the labourer is denied to peace- 
ably perform his labour, or llie capitalist to 
peaceably employ his capital, and if there is 
any difficulty in finding the immediate authors 
of outrage ; the remedy is obvious and simple, 
and requires, to be learned, only that we should 
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turn a look to the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Let the parish, the town, the city, the hun- 
dred, or the county, be mulcted. Let a price 
be set upon the molestations, the assaults, 
the wounds and deaths, the acts, of all kinds, 
of personal violence, without distinction or 
inquiry as to their origin ; and let the dis- 
tricts, in goods, chattels, and in person, be 
answerable to the King. Let them be open, 
too, to civil actions, for the recovery of dama- 
ges. In either case, let the fact be ascertained 
by a jury, and let the districts acquit them- 
selves by producing the culprits or the defen- 
dants ; and let the defendants be held to bail. 

The extreme operation of such a law would 
be, to make the inhabitants of a district, at once 
disturbed and insolvent, liable to duress for debt, 
either to the private plaintiff or to the King ; 
and this view of the perspective by no means 
startles me. Suppose, in theory, what is 
scarcely supposable except in theory, and for 
argument's sake, that a given district were 
really, at once, too ill inhabited to keep the 
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peace, and too poor to pay for the breach of 
it, we should . know very well what to do with 
such a district \ 

Say, that a neighbourhood, ait present lin- 
disturbed by a manufacture and its workpeople/ 
would be justified, under my system, in re- 
garding the introduction of a manufactory as a 
local nuisance ; well and good f A manufactory 
is at present a local nuisance, for its corrup- 
tion of morals — for its weight upon the poorV 
books — for its rise of the value of. land and of 
provisions; — but the inhabitants must take the 
bad with the good, or the good with tht bad j 
and, unless they warn or buy the manufacturer 
out, .the^ must thrive or perish tbrough his 
presence, and submit to one further burden, in 
addition to so many others, and one of which the 
tendency is to alleviate all that is harmful, and 
to add to all that is beneficial! If they are 
willing to receive or to keep the manufacturer; 
if they desire the enriching of themselves and 
theit neighbourhood by the consumption of the 
manufacturer and his workpeople, they must 

T T 
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have tiie courage to share in tke defence of 
both, or at least the spirit to help to pay for 
that defence ! 

I say, let the criminal proceedings niarch 
without distinction, and without inquiry, as it 
were, as to the origin or nature of the violence; 
because this is the spirit in which we should, 
legislate. There should be no laws against. 
combination, but Quly against the vices of com- 
binatipn ; against violence, either to persons or 
to t>roperty, and against all m^lawful coercion. 
The workman has the sa^e right of protection 
against the illegal exereiaie of force by bis fel- 
low-workmen, as to his writ of Habeas Corpus. 
The right of combination, in the mean tm^, b»9 
nothing in it intrinsically unlawful ; has nothings 
therefore, which ought to he rendered WiJ^tMt^fil 
in itself. If the London brewers, for exaPl)^ 
have a right to combine (and let it be supjK^ed 
that the combination is as much for the sake of 
public convenience and benefit, as for prii^ate 
profit) for the establishment, at their owa plisa- 
sure, of an uniform price for their porter ; tj^e 



Iftbourefs of all descriptions! havc^'aii equal right 
to combine for the establishment^ at their own 
pleasure^ of an uniform price for their labour. 
But the right, in either ease, terminates here. 
If any particular brewer should chuse to self 
his porter cheaper than others, and if the 
others, or any particular part of the others, 
should thereupon set fire to his premises, or 
interrupt his sale, or assault his person, or 
attempt to levy fines, the law would find a way 
to deal with the offence, without at all inquiring 
into t&e general or particular merits of the com- 
bination. It Mrants, then, only to apply to the 
workman, the same law that you apply to the 
capitalist. It wants only the absence of all 
legal inequality as to the equal obligations of 
the rich and the poor to keep the public peace; 
and to leave to every man the right to the sha- 
dow of his own vine. But, from the want of 
attending to these distinctions, and these simi- 
larities, you get involved in argumentative dif- 
ficulties. You get embarrassed between a right' 
which is easily shown to be undoubted, and a 
course of action which is as easily shown to* 

tt2 
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be insufferable ; and you fall into the , error of 
creating one law for the rich, and another law 
for the poor. Linen-drapers have a right to 
combine, that is^ to agree, as to the prices. of 
their calicoes ; but one workman has no more 
right to coerce nor molest another workman, as 
to the amount of the wages for which he will 
work, than one linen-draper has to break the 
windows or the head of the shopkeeper oppo- 
site to him, who chuses to sell cheaper. than 
himself, and even than all the rest of the trade. 
Every single man is, by himself, to be the 
keeper of his own interests, and the judge of 
his own property and motives. The interest, 
on the other hand, which every workman, every 
trader, has, in keeping up the prices of labour or 
of goods, by means of a war of monopoly/ against 
consumption; by the prohibition of all other 
workmen and traders to work or to sell cheaper 
(that is, more advantageously to the capitalist 
or to the public), than himself; and the duty 
of the law to protect the general body of the 
workmen^ and the general body of the public^ 
from such coercions and monopolies ; to protect 
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the interests of the many, against the interests of 
the few ; are things self-evident. If the full free- 
dom of all individuals, commercial as well as 
others, is not protected ; if the workman cannot 
work, nor the employer employ, at his own plea- 
sure; then, there is no Government — for, the ex- 
isting , Go vehiment does not answer the ends for 
which it exists. Security and peace, foreign and 
domestic, is the essential end, the trade, the 
vocation, the immediate business of a Govern- 
ment. Every thing else is a work of ornament, 
or, at the most, of supferaddition. 

The remedy which I propose, for breaches of 
the peace in Great Britain, is precisely that 
which is equally required for Ireland. The 
difficulty may consist in overcoming the pre- 
judices, the selfishness, and the narrow views 
of self-interest, which would probably discover 
themselves among the public, if a Parliamentary 
proposition were made, such as I am recom- 
mending. The ancient law of our own coun- 
try, and the laws of all ancient nations, are 
upon my side ; but the first objection offers 



ftaidi in the renewal of the idea pf settipg % puk^ 
lie price upon the blood of the subjects of the 
realm,r— of asserting, by means of mulcts, the 
public interest in every individual's life and 
safety ; and the second, ifk the alarm that the 
inhabitant of every district should become %n* 
swerable in his private pocket for the public 
disturbance of his district. We have jeered so 
loQg at the pecuniary ransoms winch were paid^ 
under the old law, for deaths, and mayhems^ 
and other crimes, that it would somewhat shock 
our prejudices to consent to any partial return 
to them; and it is nothing but the com- 
manding view of the pubbc guardian which 
will suffice, to force, where it cannot persnadfi 
the whole public to bring th9 di&turbaniee of 
the public peacQ, and tb& security of ev^ 
particuliMT subject, exalted s^d 9iean, strong 
and feeble, workman and capitalist, so tha- 
roughly home to thdr own ^' businiess and 
bosoms/' and so closely to identify all local 
interests with all local tranquillity, as to work 
oat, part, parcel, and in the grosfi, the tra^^ 
quilltty and proi^frity of the kiagdopn. And 
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yet^ hpow euy is it to show, tiittt ih€ whole 
poblid, in the mens, and in evety subordinate 
divii»on, h^i the liveliest J)e<^e^Mzry interest in 
ibatf peace which I seek to r^i^tore and main- 
tain ! Is it the interest, and evei^ the pecuniary 
infterest, of the whole kingdom, that the indus- 
try of the whole kingdom should be free and 
flourishing? Is it the equal interest of every 
county I hundred, city, town, parish, village, 
and neighbourhood ? Answer these questions 
in the affirmative, and no more remains to be 
said. Tdke the case of a single neighbourhood 
in which any epecies of labour is performed. 
Is it the pecuniary interest of the landholder, 
the farmer, the shopkeeper^ the publican, the 
handicraft, the blacksmith, the tailor, the cob<* 
ler, that this labour should proidper in tranquil^ 
lity, or is it not? But if all these interests are to 
be served by this tranquillity, what so just, as 
well as so wise, as that all these interests should 
make themselves, or be made by the law, di- 
rectly responsible for maintaining that profit^ 
able tranquillity, the fountain at which all are 
drinking ? 
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lu referemie, too, to our compulsory legal 
provision for the poor, and its consequent local 
J)urdens, the local interest in the protection of 
the local industry must be obtious. The prin- 
cjiples, at the same time, upon which the law 
should impose a local respondibility, are equally 
.conspicuous. At the same moment, it creates 
jEi local police, superior in its benedoial nature, 
and superior as to its superintendapee, to 
any national police; it creates' a police in- 
finitely less expensive than, a national: police; 
and it apportions the burden of, the expense 
in exact, and local, and just proportions, 
and. not in an indiscriminate aud unjust pro- 
portion, upon the whole kingdom. Imagine 
either London, or Glasgow, or Dublin, or a 
parish, or a district within either, or: any 
.obscure village at a distance from all, to be the 
scene in que$tion. Create the liability I pro- 
pose, and what are the local precautions that 
foUpw ? The inhabitants convene, and discuss 
the degree of danger with which they, ar^ 
^hreaten^d, and the local, easiest, and cheapest 
fneans of escape. Perhaps these means co^r 
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«ist in the immediate ^ enforcement of known 
laws against locally and immediately seizable 
known disturbers of the public peace ; perhaps 
they consist in watch and ward ; and, in this 
latter case, precisely that species of watch and 
ward, whioh is thought most likely to be locally 
efficacious; is put. into action, and with the 
least ' possible expense. What is everybody's 
business, is nobody's business ; but, here, the 
business of the parish or district is to be minded, 
and minded by the district or parish itself. 
.Here, a thousand local particulars are known; 
.and a thousand local and ;peculiar safeguards 
adopted; Here, the inhabitants at large become; 
for their own sakes, the police ; or, they employ 
officers oftpdlice^ whose duty is performed 
under their immediate eye, and subject to daily 
change or confirmation of orders. How opera- 
tive air this, compared with an armed royal 
or national police or soldiery, taking the burden 
joff the shoulders of those immediately inter 
rested, and creating, thereby, as to a larger or 
^mailer part of the local community, asepara- 
jtion of interest ! Here is ' a local police, always 
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ufotk the ipot, «d ftbla to be befofibaMl with 
^ aasjr ttiiehfsfti I Cotttfttit tUs with a police 
OTBoidierir employ^ to Hf to this place or that, 
commonty afier the mfepehief is done; tad 
almost sure t6 be alwirys m the north, whett it 
ii most wanted in the i^outh, or, the reyeise. 
0eneider, also, that, as to the cost, &rst, the 
Hcett is kept as teiich under se pcwldlde; that it 
ia watched by thos« c^& thtow nothiag of the 
burden upon partnei^^ and l«stlyj that it ik 
bome by precisely those whose necessities 
and interests deitiaiyd and feward the outlay. 
The system of local fines, for the pmsertation <rf 
jti» local peace, is a virtual delegatidn, with 
defined and istppropriate limits, of the powere 
of the national government ; for the reason that> 
through the means of this delegation, the end 
proposed can be better attained than by means 
of the arm of the King or State ; and this for the 
reason, also, that, long as that arm may be, it 
cannot stretcffa in all directions at once ! Con^ 
triast, then, this system, with that barbarous, 
bloody, and inoperative one, which consists in 
scouring a country, with anunlocally*conneeted 



itorjitl or natioRtl polke or army, regularly in 
the mto of dl ofendets, It&d unassisted by tiMt 
idte^ looal pdpuHttioti, whose services i»re thMe 
wfa}€Ji the State should enforce, and upon which 
it wight Tidy, for their own sakes^ and for iU 



It is not my purpose, of course^ to teach 
that all locsd defence is to be abandoned in* 
definitely tb local means ; but I would embody 
local means in the first resort. UJce Herculesi 
I would 6ay> to the waggoner in the nm^ 
" Put your own shoulder to the wheel ;'* or, 
like the French proverb, *'Aide-toi, etDieu 
t' aidera;" or, as we distribute our money fiur 
the building or repair of churches, I would 
give succour to those who try first to succour 
themselves. And look at the humane, and 
national, and locally beneficial operation of 
my system ! Instead of suffering an Irish 
^* barony" indolently to call upon his Majes- 
ty's Government to " proclaim" it,. I would 
have the barony habitually and uniformly 
the guardian, because the surety^ of its own 
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peace. This habitual surety, established and 
eDforced, — then, indeed, all extraordinary 
help, as it would probably be less needed, 
when' asked for, it would be more reason- 
able, and more deserved. But apply the same 
doctrine to every district in Great Britain also ; 
and, as to the whole question, admit that to 
suppose society, and to suppose the King, de* 

feated of the example due to the offended laws, 

■ 

because the" offender cannot be found, is worse 
than a rude, instead of a polished notion of civil 
government. Let the district, upon the mascu- 
line principle of our forefathers, either find him, 
or pay for him ! 

Every idea of an *' absentee-tax" in Ireland, 
in spite of all the vast, and manifold, and 
obvious evils of absenteeism, is to be dismis- 
sed, and I have already 'scouted every sug- 
gestion of a right of restraint upon the per- 
sonal liberty of loco-motion of the Irish 
landed proprietor; but my principle is, that 
the land can never be absent, and that ^he 
land, and all the personalties that are upon 
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' it^ and. not the owner's of the land, are to be re*- 
sponsible for all the burdens incident ta the due 
administra^tion of government ; and to the 
burden, among ^ other burdens, of paying for 
breaches of the peace. .In some instances, a 
responsibility of this kind, would induce resi- 
dence: — but residence in Ireland, I am free to 
confess, is often a complicated question, and 
absenteeism, in the gross^ has more excuses^ I 
believe (if it needed any — if it were not an 
evil without ^ fault), than, in England and 
elsewhere, is commonly imagined. The Irish 
population is not always easily dealt. with; — 
to Englishmen it is a riddle ; and even Irish- 
men are not alwa.ys its match. Mr. Trant, an 
Irish Roman Catholic landholder^ has been 
obliged to fly from his Irish residence under 
circumstances which I shall mention, and 
which probably, in their nature, are not wholly 
peculiar to Mr. Trant. This gentlemen built 
sixty cottages, for as many small tenants, upon 
his estate. The cottages built, he Vas begged 
to furnish them : the furniture provided, he was 
begged to supply sixty carts, for carrying pro- 
duce to market; begging succeeded to beg-^ 
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gfng; the Roman Catholic priest reproved the 
insatiable cupidity of his parishioners from th0 
altar ; all was of no avail ; and Mr. Tiant in 
compelled to live in England, only to escape 
from the system of plunder ! The misfortune, 
in the mean time, of the absence of a landholder 
80 beneficent and liberal, and so well disposed to 
live among his tenants, may be in some degree 
imagined. The peasantry compel the absence, 
and then suffer for it, and the country suffers 
too ; and the calamity goes to swell the account 
of the woes which are so often unjustly im- 
puted to English laws and government, and 
thence, too, to help the quackery of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, — ^to the characterising 
of the whole doctrine and history of whicl^ no 
words of contempt are adequate ! The natural 
and acquired character of the Irish is so 
peculiar; their consummate proficiency in the 
art of begging, for example, is so much beyond 
a stranger's comprehension ; their high- wrought 
and imposing tales of sorrows that have often 
no existence whatever; their total national 
disregm*d of truth (and I have Irish incidental 
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authority, in priqt, far tM^-^andt «^er «11, {t 
is oply a cQui^terpaTt of \<rbat ]V|(>AtaigQ& sttyd 
of |]»e Fr^PiQb, and of wb«i$ l^ropdfin^ s»y of the 
Hindoos), is sp mnc^ )>eyond pfdibary ttd 
BpgU^h cftpprejiension ;— tl»?ir ^r^iW for (>(m^. 
plmning i$ so superb ;-^thftt the d^qulty. of 
epl^ring rightly in^o their ^harafiter, m^ of. 
puttiqg a due estimqite upon any ^ipgtbey 
S9y, eonstitut^s op^ of the misfortu^sy pf th^ 
EijigU^h cQnneQtiQp wjith then) :— uLtt^nded^ aa. 
thftt connection is, with this, among Q|th9r in« 
copveni^n^6s, — the weight of ddpony whiph, 
their murmurs throw liipon the ^gUsb n^v», 
and whijobt if the English were opt pf the 
question, they would CQufini^ then^s^ves tP 
throwing upon one another ! 

But, whether the details Of wy vipws, with 
Respect to the better preservation of the peace, 
in Great Qritain, not less than in Ireland, are 
rigjit or wrong,— ^dlessly, ipy dear friend, I 
cry out, — ^legislate, and therefprp thip|i„— in this 
spirit, %9d in this spirit only. Make no w«f 
upon the mental energies or advancpwent o^ the 
multitude. Look ooA eyem unkindly upqii tbcAr 
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advances, either in wealth or ih knowledge'/ 
Fight not with the^ '* unconquerable naind," 
nor against the stftndards of nature in the^ 
field ; and this, not more because victory is 
hopeless, than because it would be unjust and 
mischievous ! But grow strong in common with 
the multitude. Bind afresh, and with toughei^ 
thongs, the multitude. Leave free the s^pirit, but 
coiitrol the body. Fasten the hands and feet 
of the multitude, as firmly, and as much frpm 
inch to inch, as need may require; just as you 
also fasten the hands and feet of your rich, your 
great, your lords, your bishops, and your 
Church, and your King. One doctrine per- 
vades all my Letters ; all topics are but exam^ 
pies of one truth. Every where, I Call^for the 
one spirit of the law, for all the things, and all 
the persons of , the country. 

And this protection of the working classes^ 
against the exercise and unduly ..extended ob- 
jects of combination, is demanded by the>in- 
terests of these classes then^selves, under every 
aspect. Not only do the monopolies which it i^ 
sought to establish, — not ooly does the principle 
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of fixing, by general rules, and under the au- 
thority of coercion, the lowest scale of wages, 
— operate to the disadvantage of the pecu- 
liarly skilful and peculiarly industrious, and 
therefore rob peculiar industry and skill of their 
just pre-eminence of profit ; — consider the 
example of the brewers, and see, whether, 
when they fix a minimum, or lowest price of 
their liquor, they do not necessarily fix, at the 
same moment j a ntaximum, or highest price ; 
and thus prevent, as far as in the combinators 
lies, any. one brewer from growing richer than 
the rest, by selling a better, though dearer, com- 
modity ? In a word, is not forcible combination 
that strange kind of race, which may be called, 
emphatically, not to the swifty because the swift 
are made to move in it no faster than the slow ? 
If the slow, upon the one hand, are lifted along, 
so as that they may arrive at the same time 
with the rest, the swift, to the same end, are 
fettered, and cari^y weighty in order to reduce 
their natural, or else their moral and virtuous, 
activity ! Not only do these things tend to the 
alternative of driving the less skilful and less 

u u 
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active out of all work and bread whatever, by 
denying them the modified benefit which might 
await their modified claims ; but it has this un- 
questionable effect also, that it tends to a 
general depression of wages : for, if the aver- 
aging of a tradesman's profits and losses leads 
to a general elevation of prices ; if profits, 
which would be sufficient if all his transactions 
were profitable, are not sufficient if they are 
to be made adequate to the compensation of 
his losses ; so, also, if an average is to be fixed, 
taking the good and the bad workman together, 
it is plain, that While the indifferent and the 
idle workman procures, from this arrangement, 
an advantage to which, in no view of^ justice, 
he is entitled, the sujperior and more industrious 
workman suffers, in an opposite direction, but 
precisely in the same degree, a loss of the 
superior advantage which he justly deserves. 
The exact middle course does justice only 
to the exact middle merit, while all, either 
below or above that line, receive either too 
much, or too little. The mischief, however, is 
far from ending here. The pursuit of partial 
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interest's operates so fatally for general interests, 
that the combining workmen become the 
wretched Political Economists, that, while they 
attempt to fix a minimum, or lowest scale of 
wages, to the injury of so many, not only of the 
immediate combinators, but of their fellow* 
workmen, as well as of the public, and of the 
State; they actually commit that outrage, 
against so many of themselves and their fel- 
low-workmen, which, if committed by the 
public, or by the laws of the State, would 
be justly regarded as the height of oppression 
and tyranny ; and which, being committed by 
themselves, against themselves and their fel- 
low-workmen, and the public, and the State, 
is not the less oppression and tyranny: that 
is, they fix the maximum, or highest scale 
of wages ! The necessary consequence is, that 
a barrier is thus established, for the class 
and for individuals, against the general rise, or 
occasional superiority of wages, as unjustly 
advantageous to the employer or capitalist, or 
to the public, or to the State, and to the injury 
of the workman, in some certain cases, as it is 

u u 2 
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unjustly advantageous to the workman^ or to 
individual workmen, in other certain cases ! 

Such, then are the multiplied, and the many- 
coloured and contradictory disasters, attendant 
upon all restraints of just freedom of action 
between the employer the employed recipro- 
cally; so pressing and peremptory are the 
public demands upon a legislative remedy for 
the grievance; and so delusive, perhaps, will 
be found upon reflection, by the sensible and 

well-informed, and skilful, and industrious 

• 

workman, the picture, or parts of the picture, 
which are at this time presented to him with 
so much industry, of the benefits of union, 
where wisdom counsels that he should stand 
alone ; so delusive is much of the theory which 
would enchain him in a '* class," while he ought 
to stand free as an individual; s6 impossible is it, 
undermany aspects, and as to many purposes, ad- 
vantageously to "act," however, the "class" may 
usefully " think" together; and soiittle conducive 
to his real benefit is that tone of menace, and that 
futility of pretension, to the support of. which 
he is at this moment excited; that cry which 
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deceitfully tells to the working classes, '* that 
their voice is now to be made to be heard and 
listened to as it never has been ; — an effect to be 
dreaded only hy the sordid few, who would sacri- 
fice to their own aggrandisement all considera- 
tions of patriotism, justice and humanity." When 
language of excitement like this is current; 
when the bxeaking up of the foundations of 
society are subsequently stated as the basis of 
the demands, and when the working classes 
are thus visibly sought to be wcvByed against 
even themselves, — ragainst the working classes — 
against the niajority of the working classes as 
a body-^and against thousands of their indivi- 
duals as individiials — no time, and no strength, 
is to be lost in the remedy. Neighbourhoods, 
' parishes, cities, districts, and, finally, the whole 
kingdom, and the whole people, will otherwise 
be despoiled of the channels of their industry. 
Aservilewar is threatened; and, that the commer- 
cial service of the country (for, by this title I 
would distinguish the total body of all servants 
in trade, manufactures and agriculture, who 
work for the profit of their eniployers, and for 
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supply, while domestic service is for expendi- 
ture, or for consumption); that the commer- 
cial service of the country, in the mean time, 
should be told that their interests are to be 
promoted, and even that they should be se- 
lected for their own oppressors, is nothing either 
wonderful or new ! I have already called to 
your recollection, that during the revolutionary 
age that has just passed, the will of the people 
— of the sovereign people — was the name in 
which every thing was proposed and executed; 
— and that one of the foremost means, the while, 
consisted in slaughtering the people, upon the 
scaffold^ and with grape-shot, and with the 
flood ! The ** people," too, of France, was 
proposed to be exterminated, and the cities 
razed to the ground, in furtherance of the will of 
the " sovereign people !" The servile war, too, 
which is at this day threatened in Great Britain 
and Ireland, is to begin, like the late civil war 
in France, by promising ruin to ihe palace, but 
protection to the cottage ; and to end, like its 
precursor, by destroying the cottage along 
with the palace ! 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I SHOULD not expect the agitators of the 
*' operatives" to treat the foregoing paragraphs 
with much mercy ; and yet I am as indisposed as 
they can be, to applaud the remarks attributed 
to the Recorder of London, in his address to 
the Grand Jury, at the opening of the late Ses- 
sions in the Old Bailey. That Learned Person 
is then and there reported to have said, that 
** it is unlawful for men to conspire with each 
other, and to say to their employers, * We will 
not work for the price you give us; we will 
have more, and we will regulate our own prices;' 
and to have added. Can this be borne, &c." — 
The Recorder's words must be shamefully mis- 
represented. What is and ought to be unlawful, 
is for men to say, '* other men shall not work 
for the price;" and, " we will regulate prices 
for the trade'' — The same legal authority is 
pretended to have asked, •* Whether employers 
can afford to pay a higher price for the men's 
labour than their incomes will admit." " Pro- 
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fits" must be meant; but, in this latter case, 
certainly a compact i$ supposed, and workmen 
must be understood as agreeing to be satisfied 
'Vf ith such wages as consist with the profits — 
and this, with a view to the joint interests of 
their employers and themselves ; namely, with 
view to the maintenance of a trade which, if 
paying higher wages, could -no longer be pur- 
sued. I do ppt enter upon other theories of 
wages. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

With these examples, then, before you — 
with, what the English Roman Catholics call 
the " illiterate vulgar" and ** the most distin- 
guished characters for learning and liberality 
in the exalted departments of the State ;"^ — with 
both pf these classes, and all between, sinning, 
or else shining, through the mere dictates of 
human nature, with Protestant zeal, and rage, 
and contumely, against Roman Catholicism ; 
why will you not be advised by Almighty Na- 
ture herself, and desist from the attempt to 
bring together those things that were born but 
to be kept asunder? I tell you, and, if you 
make the experiment, yOu will find the truth 
of my words, that you must cut the tongues 
out of the heads of your Protestant people, 
before you silence their personal and religious 
*' insults" toward their Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects ! Well, and are their Roman Catholic 
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fellow-subjects behind hand, in their turn, in 
'• insult/' in contumely, in reproach, in execra- 
tion? Not at all ! The very book, printed and 
published by the English Roman Catholics, 
and prefaced with the complaint which I have 
quoted, pours forth upon Protestants all that 
can offend and blast from the storehouse of a 
holy ire ! 

" The awkward predicament of Roman Ca- 
tholics," says the Roman Catholic editor of 
the book,— " while creeds made for them are 
forced into their mouths, notwithstanding their 
abhorrence of them, so often and so solemnly 
declared — is very naturally painted by the in- 
genious author of the Free-thinker's Letters, 
who compares their* situation to that of a man 
who, whilst his hands are tied behind his ba^ck, 
is compelled to wear a hideous mask, and is 
then abusjed as an ugly fellow." 

It was the object of the English Roman Ca- 
tholics, in printing (and their book is called, 
'' An Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic 
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Church, in matters of Controversy, &c. &c/' 
and is sold by Keating and Co.), to free their 
hands from the cord, and to take off their 
mask, and to show their beauty ; but, then, it 
will be confessed that they have also shown 
some disposition to put the mask of ugliness 
upon Protestants ; and, with this stim, they 
could scarcely have done better than produce 
the writings of Bossuet, whom his biogra- 
phers allow to have been " impetuous in con- 
troversy," and " more nervous than polite;" 
but who, however, " annihilated the heter- 
doxies which he combated/' and was, there- 
fore, not unnaturally, *' the terror of all sects;" 
and, besides, a prelate, according to Masillon, 
who was ** the ornament of the episcopacy, and 
who will be an honour to the clergy of France 
through all succeeding ages ; a Bishop in the 
midst of a Court ; a man of all talents and all 
sciences ; the Doctor of all the Churches ; the 
terror of all the sects ; the Father of the seven- 
teenth century, and to whom it was only want- 
ing that he should have been born in the earliest 
ages, in order to his having been the light of 
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Councils, the soul of the assembled Fathers, 
the dictator of Canons, and the president at 
Nice and Ephesus! 



" i 

t I 



It is to this illustrious bishop, then, that -Pro- 
testants, according to the writings so anxiously- 
produced and circulated by the English Roman 
Catholics, are indebted for the terms and ex- 
pressions which I shall cite. The complaint of 
the English Roman Catholics, you will remem- 
ber, is, that' ** their religion is stiled, at this 
very day, impious, — abominable, — idolatrous, 
— damnable, — erroneous, — absurd, — uncharita- 
ble, — superstitious, — and dangerous." Well! 
this is very shocking, certainly ; but, what say 
Bossuet and the English Roman Catholics to 
our religion, and to its professors ? 

Bossuet, printed and published by the Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics, with the viewbf concili- 
ating their enemies, and of recommending them- 
selves ; with the view of displaying their real 
** tenets," and of beiiig no longer hidden behind 
a mask imposed upon them ; Bossuet mainly 
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takes his stand upon this postulate^ that all 
Heresies are alike^ and that one and the same 
argument, as he says, and as all Roman Ca- 
tholics must always say, *' confounds all." 
'* Evictae Haereses omnes." It is short and 
simple, by the way, and therefore may be 
easily understood : a Heresy is not the Church, 
and consequently it must be false. Further, 
however, than this, as it is false, sOj therefore, 
it must be wicked. This compendious dealing 
with Heretics, too, is enjoined, by Bossuet, 
upon Roman Catholic teachers, with the 
sanction of St. Paul : " Warn them," says 
he, '* with St. Paul, not to contend in words ; 
for it is to no profit but to the subversion of the 
hearers." Bossuet refers also to the conduct 
of St. Cyprian for an example : *' The same 
saint, upon being interrogated by a brother 
bishop, as to the opinion. he entertained of the 
Novatian Heresy, would. not so much as allow 
an inquiry into what Novatus taught, as soon as 
it was certain that he did not teach in the Church. ^^ 
— It may be allowed me, here, however, to re- 
mark, upon the extreme inconsistency of Ro- 
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man Catholics, in reference, as well to this, as 
to another and kindred point. If they are not 
to *' contend in words," why do they publish 
controversial writings? Why print ** An Expo- 
sition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
in matters oi Controversy i'' and, still more, why 
print an argument^ " contending (I suppose it 
will be allowed) in words," that " out of the 
Church of Rome, there is no Christianity ?" 
Why do they argue at all — and, then, impu- 
dently and audaciously refuse to " allow so 
much as inquiry into what Novatus taught?" 
If they held their own tongues upon matters of 
faith, their principle might be respected, even if 
not emulated ; but conceive the impudence, 
the self-sufficiency, the tyrannous temper, — 
or, at any rate, the tyrannous principles, — of 
the man, who first parades before you all that 
he thinks proper in defence of him and his, and 
directs against you all that he thinks proper 
against you and yours ; and, then, when he has 
thus provoked you to examine and to reply, 
coolly tells you, that since you differ from 
him, he will not "so much as allow an inquiry'^ 
into what your opinions are ! 
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<' I am Sir Oracle, 



And, when I ope my mouth, let no dog bark !" 

'* Excuse me, a moment," says the Roman 
Catholic ; — *' it is not because you differ from 
me, worm that I am ! but because you differ 
from Christ — my God, — my Saviour, whose 
express words and commands 1 have, and have 
no choice but to obey !"— The rational Pro- 
testant is silenced, under a philosophical and re- 
ligious view, by this conscientious explanation; 
but what does the same rational person say, 
under a political view ? Is it not clear that there 
€an be no agreement upon first principles ; and 
that, not the superficial, but the fundamental 
"tenets" of the Roman Catholics, are incompa- 
tible with Protestant liberty upon earth — upon 
that liberty which it is so ignorantly attempted 
to separate into spiritual and temporal liberty 
disjointly; — as if Lords Molesworth and Eldon 
were not in the right, when they tell us, that " he 
who is againstiiberty of mind, is against liberty 
of body too ;" — as if Roman Catholicism were 
really, what so many thoughtless men, exalted 
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and humble, imagine it, an affair affecting the 
thoughts of men only, and not their actions ; — 
as if it were not justly described as " a system 
which manacles and muffles the human intel- 
lect, which robs men of the right of private 
judgment, and keeps them in perpetual degra- 
dation;" — and as if all this went for nothing, in 
-respect of the temporal affairs of men, of so- 
ciety, and of States ! 

And the decency of the reason, too, in the 
ears of Protestantism : ** It is enough that he 
is separated from this root of unioiii(the Church 
of Rome), out of which there is no Christianity r 
— But the reason, I say, decent or indecent, 
would be consistent, provided the Roman Ca- 
tholics themselves went into no *^ contention in 
words ;" that is, abstained, for themselves, from 
all controversy with Heretics. 

The Church of Rome is equally inconsistent 
upon the subject of the authority of Scripture. 
I do not allude, here, to the reading of the 
Scriptures by the people, which is a separate 
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question. Bat, at one moment, the authority 
of the Church i^ every thing; it is the Church 
alone which gives authority to Scripture ; and, 
at the best. Scripture does no more than corro- 
borate the authority of the Church. A moment 
after, every doctrine, every insignificant prac- 
tice of the Church, is bolstered with a text^ 
often the most impertinent, and the most 
amusingly incongruous, that can be imagined ! 
More than all, hear the account of the authority 
upon which the Church itself stands, according 
to a ''.Compendious Statement of the Civil and 
Religious principles of Roman Catholics," print- 
ed as an Appendix to the work under my hand : 
— 'f The Church proposes matters of faith unto 
U8,\first, and chiefly, by points plain and intelli- 
gibk in the Holy Scriptures: secondly, by the 
definitions of General Councils, in points not 
sufficiently plain - in Scripture : thirdly, by 
Apostolical Traditions, derived from Christ and 
his Apostles to all succeeding ages." — Nay, I 
can show you, hereafter, that Bossuet, and his 
fellow divines, are content to place the total 
claims of the Church of Rome upon the solitary 

X X 
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basis oi their construction of a single scriptural 
text! 

§ 

But, to illustrate a part of what I have said» 
let me quote the examples of the doctrines 
of the Holy Trinity and of Original Sin. Nei- 
ther of these fundamental doctrines of Christia- 
nity came to the Church, according to Bossuet, 
from Scripture, but were taught by the Church, 
long before it was known that Scripture yielded 
them any authority: it was only when they 
were controverted, that Scripture was searched^ 
and the Church found to be orthodox 1 — Even 
here, too, have we not the example, unwittingly 
offered, that the Church may be tried by Scrips 
ture? Is it true, then, or is it not true (for in 
these difficulties the Church of Rome perpe* 
tually involves us), that the Church rests, '' first 
and chiefly" upon the authority of Scripture ; 
or, does Scripture rest *' first and chiefly" upon 
the authority of the Church ? In reality, Ab 
arguments (the '' contention in words") of 
Boasuet, agaimt the authority of Scripture, 
except in so far as Scripture is itself authorised. 
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explained, aad applied by the Churth of Rome^ 
are as atroni^ly put, as any thing which has 
fallen from Bossuet's pen* — ^To whisper a great 
truth, the Ghurch of Rome would have done 
far better without the Scriptures ! They are a 
thorn in its side. 

Again, as to the ludicrously incongruous 
and factitious application of Scripture to the 
practices of the Ghurch ! St. Joseph, the re- 
puted father of Christ, is one of the saints to 
be worshipped ; tl^at is, to be prayed to, for his 
intercession with his reputed Son, for the in«» 
tercession of the latter with God. Now, what 
text of Scripture, do you think, is the Ro- 
man Catholic to read, for encouragement, 
if not for a discovery of his duty, upon this 
occasion? Why, you must turn to the book 
of Genesis, where you will find the history of 
the scarcity of com in the family of Jacob, 
when the patriarch, in the emergency, directed 
liis remaining sons to *' go to Joseph,^' at the 
court of Pharaoh 1 '' Go to Joseph," is the text 
eited for the use of the worshippers of St. 

zx2 
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Joseph of NiuEareth ! ' But, thinks my dear friend, 
of the different impression which this text must 
make, upon the mind of one who is conver- 
sant with Scripture, and upon that of one from 
whom Scripture is hidden ; and see, in this in- 
stance (which is only one, and one of the most 
trivial, in ten thousand), a part of the inconve- 
nience .of suffering Roman Catholics to read 
the Bible ! 

And, here, let me guard myself against a 
practical disingenuousness, which would exist, 
if I left it to be supposed, what is not the fact, 
that I condemned the doctrine of the Romto 
Catholics, as to the indiscriminate perusal of 
the Bible. I am only pointing out the effect 
which the denial must produce, when the ques- 
tion is, as to an individual's conception of the 
force of any particular and insulated text. 

But, upon the basis proposed, Bossuet holds 
himself entitled to apply to the Protestant 
Heresy, or to the joint Heresies of Luther 
Calvin, Arius, and Sbcinus, wbatfevervituper- 
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ation, either the Apostles, or TertuUiani or, his 
great favourite, St. Augustine, or any other per* 
SOD, applied to the earliest Heresies, or even 
to the idolatrous nations of the Old Testament ; 
together with as much of his own as his vigor- 
ous pen can produce. It is thus that he begins 
(p. 130) with the words of St. Jude, in depict- 
ing, the ** base — and detestable — character" of 
" Heretics and Schismatics" — and placing Lu- 
ther and Calvin, and the teachers of their doc- 
trines,. among the: *' impostors, who were to 
appear upon this earth to the very end of 
the. world:" these Protestants, therefore, are 
'f mockers — walking according to their own 
desires in impieties— sensual men— not having 
the spirit." — The Protestant (p. 131) is a *' Here- 
tic," who, according to St.Paul^ is ** subverted, 
and sinneth, being condemned by his own judg- 
ment." — The Protestant (p. 132) " carries his 
condemnation upon his forehead." — Protestant- 
ism, is "Heretical impiety." — Protestants are 
" souls seduced by the deceits of Satan ; — Infi- 
dels."—" Turbulent men/' "vain men." (p. 1 36.) 
—"Daring scrutinisers— hypocrites, who, with 
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a show of piety, would seduce tbe simple.'* 
(p. 136.) — "Presumptuous men; the spirits 
whereof Heresies aud Schisnis ^re formed." — 
'' Odious nations." (p. 1,42).—" The Reformed 
Church (p. 145) has been constructed upcm a 
foundation totally insulated frdm all that teas 
Christian in the entire universe.'' — *' Impudent 
langw^ — The Church does not exist, becatlte 
you are not in it? This is^ an abominable 
expression — a detestable expression — fall of 
presumption and fiadtsehood — destitute of all 
sense and reason — vain — rash — insolent — peN 
nicious.'X pp. 148, 149). — And yet the Roman 
Catholic says, the Church of Christ does not 
exist in the Church of England — ** because he 
is not in it !" — ♦^ Protestants (p. 151) are deaf- 
blind." '* Christians shonld spit in their faces.** 
(p. 152).— •• Effrontery of Heretics." (p. 153). 
— ^' Heretical cant." (p. 155.) — ** Heretics 
(p. 167), though they assume the name of Chris- 
tians." — Protestants ** have no right to the Scrip- 
tures." (p. 166). — Protestants are ** wasps.'* 
(p. 164). — ** He that rises up against the tra- 
ditions of the Church, ceasi^s to be a Christian.** 
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(p. 168)*— Protesta«tiM!> (p. 162) is '* no Chris- 
ttanity"'-^'^ Whatever (ib.) is out of the Church, 
is out of the esteem > of Christians.'' — Out of the 
Church of Rome (ib.), " there is no Christianity.'* 
— ** The Church (ib.) alone'' (these italics, as 
also those in the preceding quotation, are the 
italics of the English Roman Catholics) '^ is 
every thing in regard to God/'—*' And (ib.) 
whoever, therefore, he be, or whatever autho- 
rity . he may 'assumef, he is not a Christian, 
while he remains not in the Church." — *' To quit 
Ihe Church (p, 169) is to quit Christ." — It is '' ab- 
surd" (p. 173) to call the doctrine of the Church 
incredible. — Protestantism (ib.) is '* pernicious 
curiosity" — ** vain glory." — Protestants afe 
'* lovers of themselves." (p. 171).— " The 
erime, the audacious enterpri^" of Luther. 
<p. 180).— Not reasonable (p. 206) to make 
the salvation of mankind depend upon their 
acquaintance with the Scriptures — that ac- 
quaintance " makes the ignorant presump- 
tuous, and transforms women ihto disputants." 
—A Protestant (p. 212) is " a Heathen," '' a 
publican."— Protestants (p. 213) are " false 
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Christs/' '' false prophets/' '' assuming the 
name of Christ ;" and their *' Ministers (p. 214) 
laugh in their sleeve at so ^ross a delusion : but 
they notwithstanding suggest it to you ; and, 
provided they can but amuse you with this extra^ 
vagant misapplication of our Saviour's words, 
they are utterly indifferent about the pomt of 
abusing and profaning the sacred text."-^Pro- 
testants (p. 226) are *' presumptuous, daring in- 
dividuals, enamoured df themselves;'' — they are 
" nations abusing the sacred mysteries;'* they 
are " nothing (p. 166) to Christians, nor to Jesus 
Christ;''—'' the Son of God (p. 160) requires 
them to be considered as Heathen;'' — and, finally 
(p. 227), Roman Catholics are exhorted to right- 
eousness, lest, say the English Roman Catholics 
(and with italics) — •'at the end (which God 
forbid), they be sentenced, to bum with Heretics 
and wicked men." 

And this burning together, of Heretics and 
wicked men, is no chance expression of Bossuet 
nor chance underscoring of the English Roman 
Catholics, but the uniform language and prin- 
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ciple of the whole orthodox Roman Catholic 
world — the uniform language and principle of 
that great body, whose true history, not less than 
its constant boast, it is, that it never changes 
with time, nor varies with country ; — and, in- 
deed, with this reference, I may well cease to 
confine the merit of the English publication of 
Bossuet to the English Roman Catholics, since^ 
as recently, I see that the same work of the 
same writer is equally relied upon, and tri-r 
umphantly quoted, by the Irish Roman Catho< 
lies — as the same writer is also, at the same 
moment, boasted by the Roman Catholics of 
France ! — But, for the future fate of Heretics, 
Dante, in Italy, and so long before the time of 
Bossuet, in his poem of the Inferno, and in 
illustration of the sentiment handed from Bos- 
suet to the British Roman Catholics, and from 
the British Roman Catholics to the London 
press of the passing hour; — Dante, I say, places 
Heretics, not, it must be confessed, in flames, 
but in the lowest of his seven Hells ; in the im- 
mediate company of the arch-fiend himself, all 
frozen in together. 
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Of thick-ribbed ice ;'' 

while murderers, parricides, and similar '' small 
deer^ of the eternal desolation*, inhabit upper 
and less terrible regions, and while, in the as- 
cending scale. Pagans enjoy the topmost round, 
and suffer nothing, except the denial of the 
joys of heaven! — I quote Shakspeare, it is 
true, to give you the thought of Dante; but 
you are probably aware that Shakspeare's 
whole description of the horrors of the state of 
death, otherwise so unaccountable, is derived 
from Dante; — the imprisoning, for example, 
" in the viewless winds," &c. — Apropos of 
Shakspeare : do you know that the source of 
bis impassioned and poetic diction, in the soli-» 
loquy of Juliet (" Come, night," &c.), is Chap* 
man's, and belongs to a description in which 
the coming of *' night" was superlatively ur- 
gent, because, according to the fable, a day, 
Uke certain days of the Pole, had been wholly 
stripped of its *' night," so that the exhausted 
citizens lay down to sleep, in the sunshine, in, 
the streets ? 
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Shi&speare's verses are not exactly 

I 

*< „ ■■ native wood-notes wild. " 

He #as indebted to a most extensive reading, 
at the same time as to a transcendant genius. 
He did not piqne himself tipon originality, 
but sat down to write his plays for thie simple 
pui*pose of the moment, and without a glimpse 
or an ambition of the immortality which they 
were to acquire. He made use of wbateTer he 
recollected and thought desirable, with the 
contrivance of an ordinary play-wright, and 
dniy grew original, and vast, and exquisite, in 
spite of himself. If it be true, that •* he wrote, 
iibt for an age, but for all time ;*' still, there 
was no one who knew less of that fact than he! 
He imagined himself writing only for the day 
before him ; and it is to this very circumstance 
that we owe the ease, the flashes, and the 
soarings of his spirit. He was never over- 
powered by the intended loftiness of the occa- 
sion. He made no efforts that were laborious, 
because his mind was always superior to his 
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object, and never bowed down to it. He pos- 
sessed, too, that affluence of genius which 
rendered him, not only prodigal in its use, but 
almost unacquainted with its existence. He 
iiever stood upon its dignity ; he was never 
fearful of its loss, nor of its denial. The swan 
of Avon, like the swans from which poets derive 
their title, was all strength, and grace, and 
beauty, without a consciousness of either. 
And this character of his genius accords with 
that character of facility, of gentleness,, and of 

• 

inostentation, which his biographers ascribe to 
the man. He knew of nothing within himself^ 
of which he felt it worth while to be vain. He 
would as soon have been vain df his power to 
put one foot before another, as of his powers 
to. write the Tempest or Macbeth. It belongs, 
in the midst, of abundance, to genius, as to 
beauty, to be thoughtless of itself. It is only 
for. the dull and the ugly, qr, at least, for those 
in whom the cliaims to beauty or to genius are 
equivocal, to be for ever contemplating either 
in: themselves, or for ever demanding the ac^ 
knbwledgements of others. With the plenary 
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possessors, the luxury is too cbrnmon, too tomckt 
of every-day wear, to fix their attention. ; The 
restlessness of the remainder is the restlessness 
of poverty, and contrasts itself with the care- 
lessness of riches i 

But you have never thought, perhaps, of the 
Roman Catholic reason, wJiiy a. Heretic^ simply 
as a Heretic, should be condemned to the lowfe^t 
Hell. Properly speaking, I think (and making 
things consistent at least, which is not always 
effected iii Roman Catholicism) there is no Hell 
for the Roman Catholic, and there is nothing 

4 

but Hell for the Heretic. The Roman Catholic 
is of those saints whose garments (in the daring 
and noble figure of the Apocalypse) have been 
'* washed tvhite in the blood of the Lamb." 
For him Christ has died, for he has accepted 
Christ ; his original sin is blotted out ; Christ 
has vanquished Hell for all believers ; and there 
ren^ains, for believers, no Hell whatever, but 
only a Purgatory more or less fearful, and of 
greater or less duration, at the deliverance from 
which the whole Roman Catholic world must 
. «njoy universal salvation. The sins of the body 
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idone, arc^ pimisiied in Purgatory alone, and 
Purgatory » not eternal. 

Directly the opposite of this, is the situation 
of the unhappy Heretic. Purgatory, like the 
English Constitution^ is ** too good for him.'^ 
He never reaches it. His place is Hell, which^ 
whpever enters, '* leaves Hope behind." In 
Pmrgatory no one finally remains; from Hell 
no one ever departs : 
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LETTER XXX. 

And you wish to know why Pagans 
enjoy so much more of Roman Catholic favour 
than Heretics? These favoured Pagans, you are 
first to understand, are virtuous Pagans ; and a 
picture at Pisa places the virtuous kings, David 
and Solomon, and Virgil^ and Cicero, among 
the foremost of the examples. They pass their 
time at the brink of the bottomless pit, equally 
distant from the sufferings below, and the feli- 
cities above. It was not their lot to have sal- 
vation offered to them. They never denied 
Christ, because Christ was never offered to 
them ; and this is the reason why the virtuous 
Pagan stands so very high, in Roman Catholic 
estimation, above the Heretic, who, is assumed 
to be a traitor to Him that, in the piercing 
words of an old English writer, redeemed him 
*' with bloody sweats, and with great cries.'* — 
Here, I could easily subjoin a puzzling parti- 
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cular for the Church of Rome ; but I must keep 
the order of development unconfused ! 

Put the case; however, of a guilty or vicious 
Pagan, and you see that, in vice and guilt, not 
less than in virtue, his prospects are as much 
beneath those of a Roman Catholic, as they are 
above those of a Heretic. The vicious or guilty 
Pagan goes to Hell, whence there is no return, 
instead of to Purgatory, which is transient; 
though, in Hell itself, he is scarcely to be sunk 
to the level of the Heretic ! 

But you ask for the corresponding distinc- 
tions between the virtuous and vicious or guilty 
Heretic ? The virtuous Heretic ! Here is your 
lamentable ignorance. You are yet. to learn, 
that in Roman Catholicism, and equally so in 
some other systems. Heresy, misbelief, or dis- 
belief, stands for the effect of sin; and not for any 
condition antecedent to sin, or upon which 
the alternative of sin and righteousness can by 
any possibility be grafted. You are a philoso- 
pher — and you talk oH^elief as of a state of the 
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tnind which is involtifiitary, and over which you! 
have no control. Theology tells you the same ; 
and it tells you that belief is to be obtained 
only throug'h the grace of God, and that the 
grace is given only where righteousness deserves 
it. I could cite much loftier authority ; but let 
me refer to the Abb^ Dubois's quarto upon 
India, wherein we are told, with all the amiable 
simplicity of the good Roman Catholic missic^^ 
ary its author, that he finds himself quite per^ 
piexed with the endeavour to find out how it 
can possibly have happened, that so much good 
seedt sown in Hindostan^ has produced so lit- 
tle fFuit; and where we find, at last, that the 
cause can be no other than this, that the wick- 
edness of the Hindoos is so great, that God, in 
his wrath, has not permitted them to believe! It 
is true that the piotis abbe has since arrived at 
a somewhat different estimate of Hindoo mo- 
rality/ among both males* and females, and now 
paints them as blessing God for their own reli- 
gious advantages, and as seriously doubting*, 
from the conduct of Europeans in India, whether 
Europeans have really any religion at all ; but 

Y Y 
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this does not alter the example of the theological 
doctrine, according to which you see that the 
phrase, '^ a virtuous Heretic/' must be a con- 
tradiction in terms; and that, not less as to 
practice, than as to faith, the Heretic can 
be nothing but a Hefetic, and can merit, in 
Roman Catholic eyes, only the lowest, and the 
hottest, or else the. coldest. Hell. In short, that 
lie is no Christian ; and that salvation is of 
Christ only. But the Abb^ Dubois is not the 
first, who, if Lords Hastings and Amherst are 
to be believed, has had to discover, that, in 
wder to form a just estimate of the Hindoos, 
it is necessary to be long enough among them, 
to acquire some real knowledge of their cha- 
racter and C9nduct. 

I am not unaware, in the mean time, of the 
various language held by Roman Catholic 
writers upon the subject. In truth, it is at 
least five or six years since I contemplated 
the publication of a few pages, to bear, for 
their title, the very question which I have 
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ksked in this Letter; namely » ''Are Protestants 
Christians?" — I collected, at that tin^e, a few 
of the conflicting Roman Catholic authorities 
— always persuading myself th$it the Church 
was in a real dilemma as tq the que^tiQo — 
there being discordant tenetd — w4 the case 
presenting/ perhaps, an example of the 4is* 
cord of dogmas which has not unfrequently 
been objected to that Church; and which seems 
(to Heretic blindness, and hardness of heart, 
perhaps !) to mar the theory of a Church that 
cannot err, because its articles of faith are ex- 
clusively " divine revelations/' and because, as 
Bossuet and the English Roman Catholics in^ 
struct me, it is '' impossible to believe that the 
Holy Ghost should have permitted the Church 
to go astray." — In point of fact, as this «ame 
Bos$tiet,and the same EnglishRoman Catholics, 
also insist upon my acknowledging, there is a 
certain impudence, a certain trespass, " vi et 
armis/' in the very act of a Protestant's talking 
about the Scriptures^ as an authority to be 
confronted with the Church : the Scriptures are 
not for the Protestant to me<ldle with; he has 
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no property in them ; he is an interloper, and 
a perpetrator of sacrilege by looking into them : 
** We confound all Heretics,'' say Bossuet and 
the English Roman Catholics^ in the book of 
these latter, printed and published in English, 
and in London, and printed and published for the 
purposes of Emancipation ; " we confound a// 
Heretics, by showing that the Scriptures do not 
belong to them, nor have they any right to 
make use of them ! 



i 



At the date, too, to which I refer, I wrote 
the following, as an introductory paragraph ; 
and I now transcribe it in the way of apology, 
as far as it goes, for the lax Roman Catholicism 
of the Association, and to satisfy you that I 
do not mean to charge them with being the 
first to interpret the name of " Christian" more 
largely than any orthodox conclusion will 
justify :— 

" There are readers, perhaps, to whom it 
cannot.be too speedily certified, that such a 
question; as that now propounded is capable, of 
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being raised ; and others, who may be impa- 
tient to learn what are the practical results 
that attend upon the answer. To the first it- 
may be remarked, that only a little observation 
and inquiry are necessary for convincing them, 
that Roman Catholics are not very constant 
in the language theyomake use of, in refer- 
ence to the point here proposed to be ascer- 
tained. Roman Catholic writers and disciples 
seem, in reality, to play a little fast and loose 
upon the subject. Sometimes, Protestants are 
half flattered into the belief that they are 
actually recognised as Fellow Christians; some- 
times, they are happy to content themselves 
with the qualified title of Heretical Christians ; 
and> sometimes, they are confounded with the 
solemn declaration, that they are no Christians 
at all, and must take their place accordinglyi in 
this world and in the next, with the Heathen ! 
For each of these variable sentences, too, there 
seem specific sources, and specific occasions. 
The Church of Rome, with its dogmas, ex- 
pressly, as there is reason to believe, denies 
the Christianity of Heretics; the gentleness of 
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human nature^ upon the other hand, or^ in dif- 
ferent words, the courtesy, politeness, and cha- 
rity of social life, appears to grant, from tlie 
Roman Catholic companion to the Protestant 
or other Heretic, the indulgence of an ascription 
of titular Christianity ; and, 9gain, the Roman 
Catholic polemic or historian, whenever either 
happens to be immediately concerned in magr 
nifying the name and grandeur of Christendom, 
pr that part of the globe which is inhabited by 
Christians, avails himself, with eagerness, of 
every thing which, even in our own estimation, 
has but the most distant and hollow connection 
with that which he is describing; and, at such 
times, very contentedly swells his catalogue 
with a whole crowd of Heretical Christians !" 

In the same manner, too, that the junction of 
Heretics, simply as Heretics, with *' wicked 
men," in a state of certain and everlasting 

« 

perdition, is no chance nor unsupported thought 
of Bossuet and the British Roman Catholics :— 
and, by the way, this expression of mine, of 
British Roman Catholics, as intending the Blitislj 
and Irish Roman Catholics together, is already 
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sanctioned by the use of the Duke of Norfolk^ at 
Freemason's Tavern ; while, when first resorted 
to in this correspondence, by myself, it had, in 
my use of it, a further object, — namely, the 
general identification at which you will finally 

discover me to be aiming, of Ireland with Great 

* 

Britain, conformably to the true spirit of the 
Union : — in the same manner that this junction 
of Heretics, simply as Heretics, with ** wicked 
men/' is no chance nor unsupported thought of 
Bossuetand the British Roman Catholics; so, 
also, the phrase of ** spitting in the faces of 
Heretics," is proverbial and universal, and has, 
moreover, I believe I could make appear, a 
history belonging to it, which, if true, would 
tend exceedingly to the due iUustratioi^ of that 
wide view which I wish to present, both of 
Roman Catholicism in general, and of its claims 
to power under the British Constitution ; 
since it would at on^fce contribute to show the 
deeply-grounded religious animosity of Roman 
Catholics toward Heretics, and equally so, and 
by a new instance, the uniform original of every 
thing modern and Roman Catholic, in every 
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thing ancient and Pagan^ Nevertheless I must 
postpone the investigation. 

But/ to bringdown the history qf. the Roman 
Cathpliq temper to the latest moment, and to 
show that nothing of that sort has subsided 
while the English Bpssuet has been drying from 
the press, let • me refer to tbfe latest Paris eflFu- 
sion ; — an eifusion whidh I may justly fasten, 
upon the British Roman Catholics^ both because 
the whole Roman Catholic bddy, in fact and by 
self-boast and deciatation^ is one» and one un^ 
changpd, and because the friends of the British 
Roman Catholic claims continually insist upon 
those changps, — with the pretence, of which 
they belie and torture the minds and reputation 
of, their clients, —not simply in British Roman 
Catholics, but in Roman Catholics all over the 
world. Bossuet, in the mean time, is the text- 
book in England ; Bossuet is the text-book 
in Ireland ; Bossuet is the text-book in France; 
and Bossuet is the te:(t-book in Spain. Bossuet 
is in the mouths of tho^e who call for death, for 
the religious ** crimes of the pres?," in Frapce; 
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^f those who would depose Ferdinand for not 
being sufficiently Roman Catholic in Spain; 
and of those who, in England, prayed for Fer- 
dinand and the Inquisition in Spain, while their 
base political servility obliged them, at once to 
cringe and to curse, the first before the faces, 
and the second behind the backs^ of the Liberals 
and Escamisadoes in the English Parliai&ent ! 

'* A-ton jamais entendu une morale,'' — says a 
satirical French writer of the preceding cen- 
tury, referring to that " Heretical morality" 
(" morale H6r6tique' ) against which a French 
Roman Catholic writer of to-day (the author 
of ** Crimes de la Presfee") calls out so earnestly 
for the sacred power of the sword (** sacr6 droit 
du glaivfe"), without which, as he remarks, all 
oth^ power is illusory! — a writer who sighs 
for nothing short of confiscation and death 
('' rien moins que la confiscation et la mort"), 
upon proof of the simple fact of printing and 
sale, of a book concerning religion, which has 
not been examined by the doctors in theology ; 
—who bottoms his claims, for this just state of 
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the law, upon the example ofFraDce, and all 
the rest of Europe, in the age of Francis I, 
upon that of all Pagan ecclesiastical authoi:ities, 
and upon the grievous inconsistency of the 
present law of France, which, while it pro- 
perly condemns to death the guilty of sacri- 
lege in deed, tolerates life in the offender by 
spoken, and even written words — a crime, he 
says, so immeasurably heavier than even the 
former; — who looks back with regret upon the 
times, when, up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, offenders paid with their blood for 
their atheism, and even for simple profaneness 
(" leur atheisme, on de simples impi6t6s") ; — : 
who has given a legal name to jthis class of 
offenders — that of ** Deicides^" or, " killers of 
God," — a name which, it must be confessed, 
well agrees with the universal doctrine of 
the Church of Rome, according to which they 
are offenders against the First Commandment ; 
who tells us, in short, that the national activity 
and present splendour of England, in arts, in- 
dustry, and commerce (so generally acknbw- 
leged in Europe, and particularly in France), is 
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;a symptom of death, rather than a demon- 
stration . of strength ; the paroxysm of a man 
in delirium ;" apd es^ults only in Most Catholic 
Spain, where all the Ferdinands (*' tons sans 
exception"), from Ferdinand the Catholic, who 
founded it, to Ferdinand the Beloved, who has 
re-established it — have protected the Inquisition ! 
— *' And behold!" he concludes, ''for what 
reason it is, that England is nothing, and Spain 
every thing, in ^11 the higher glories of human 
nature; in theology, in morals, injustice, and 
in virtue!" — *' Et voil^ ce qui fait que I'Angle- 
terre n'est rien, e]t I'Espagne est tout, dans les 
grands gloires de Thomme ; dans la th^ologie, 
dans la morale, dans la justice, et dans la 
vertu !" 

** A-t'-on jamais," says the satirical writer of 
Ithe preceding century, ** entendu une morale 
pareille ^ la sienne? A son compte. Ton seroit 
tenu de feconiipitre Tautorit^ des souvei'ains 
pxcommuni6s par le Pape," &c, &c. &c. 

But this ** sacred right of the sWord," and 
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this happy state of Roman Catholic Spain ! I 
told you, at the moment of the French invasion 
of Spain, and while Mr, Canning and the Earl 
of Liverpool were condemning, or, affecting to 
condemn, the conduct of France (and in rea- 
lity, English policy, in a general point of view, 
is against French ascendancy in Spain), and 
while Sir Robert Wilson and Lord Nugent, 
and the rest of the Roman Catholic advocates, 
were abusing, and preparing to fight, " Prince 
Hilt ;" I told you that the Roman Catholic ad- 
venturers, and, after them the crowd whom they 
keep dumb and in subjection, were obliged to 
affect good wishes for the Constitutionalists, and 
at the same time,w^re really giving their prayers 
to the Army of the Faith, and the *'Rey Neto." 
It was not that I condemned one tittle of all 
this, except the duplicity; and I instanced it 
as one of the proofs, how easily the vilest poli- 
tical coalitions — the concession for concession — 
the trick for trick — would be effected in Par- 
liament, between scoundrel Protestants and 
scoundrel Roman Catholics, in the event of 
Emancipation. — As. to the march of the Duke 
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of Angoul^me into Spain, if there was one 
thing more obvious than its political wisdom 
and rectitude; — if there was one thing more 
dear than that France, at that moment, was 
the ministering angel of all Europe ; — it was 
.the moral certainty, from the first moment, 
of its success ! This topic is one of the very 
many upon which I agree wholly with the 
Roman Catholics. 

I had private reasons for what, at that time, 
I advanced, respecting the sentiments of the 
English Roman Catholics; but, for public 
proof, and for proof independent upon any 
assertion of mine, refer yourself to the doleful 
published story of a Spanish Constitutional 
priest, whom Dr- Poynter, the titular Bishop of 
London, has refused permission even to say 
mass at an English Roman Catholic altar, on 
account of his Spanish Constitutionality ! Dr. 
Poynter is entirely in the right, and deserves 
the applause of the whole community, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant ; but how is he to make 
his defence before the English Escamisadoes — 
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the friends of Roman Catholic Emancipation ? 
And» if this is a fresh example of the utter 
irreconcilability of Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant sentiments; if such things as these 
justify the sentiment of Mr. Canning, who is 
for doing every thing yi>r the Roman Catholics, 
hut nothing with the Roman Catholics — what 
a happy presage of the possibility, among 
honest men, of acting u^ttA the Roman Catholics, 
after the Roman Catholics are in Parliament, 
and in office ; and what an illustratioii of that 
truth, of which I try so much to gain your ac- 
knowledgment, that where men differ from each 
other, as to the fundamental principles, motives, 
alid objects of action, they can never act, for 
any honest purpose, . together, and therefore 
were never meant to be united ! 

There was (for still another example) a silly, 
and even ignorant question asked, in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, concerning Bos- 
suet's expression of the " sword of the Church ;'' 
and some simpering Peer, anxious to have an 
excuse for pretending to be blind, tried to put 
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it into tbe mouth of Dr. Doyle to say, that the 
expression was " merely figurative !" The exact 
state of the case is that which I have already 
brought under your view ; na^nely, that though 
the phrase, of '' the sword of the Church," 
may be a figure, the Church requires the use 
of a very unfigurative, solid, and sharp sword of 
the law, tQ be wielded at the Church's nod! 
You have seen that Bossuet insists upon this 
use of the sword, and that the British Roman 
Catholics applaud and publish Bossuet. You 
have seen that M. Bellart, in France, appeals, 
at this moment, at once to that 3word, and to 
Bossuet. You see that the author of the 
** Crimes of the Press" tells you, that without 
the Church's command of that sword, every 
other gift of power is illusory. He asks (and 
he does so without any offence to logic), in a 
passage which I have not above quoted, what is 
meant by conferring power any where, unless 
the sword, or the means of asserting power, is 
intended to accompany the gift ? 

But the whole of this belongs to one of the 
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many superficial views that are taken, and to 
the complete incapacity which men's pre- 
judices, or preconceived ideas, seem to inflrct, 
of distinguishing between the intoJerance of 
the Church of Rome, and the intolerance of our 
Whig laws. The sword of the law openttes 
with ourselves, in matters of religion, upon the 
same principle as under the Roman Catholic 
system ; but with us, it is the temporal autho- 
rity which uses it for itself, and not at the beck 
of the spiritual. The Morning Chronicle as- 
serts, that the Church of England is as intole- 
rant as the Church of Rome. If this expres- 
sion means only, that the Church of England 
is as tenacious of its particular doctrines a» 
the Church of Rome ; or, even, that if it had 
the power, it would possibly, and even proba- 
bly, assert them with the same temporal rigour; 
in this case, and in this only, the Morning- 
Chronicle has truth upon its side. Every reli- 
gious community is alike tenacious of its own 
peculiar doctrines, and alike intolerant in its 
opinion of the merits of other doctrines. The 
doctrine^ in the mean time, of the Church of 
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J^ngland, a$ you have * now seen; has no com* 
parison of intolerance, toward the Churbh of 
Rome, with that of the Church of Rome to- 
ward the former. The Church of England 
makes no denial of the Christianity of the 
Church of Rome ; and, thus, the inference sug- 
gested, as to the equal intolerance of the Romish 
aAd the English systems, is as false as woi'ds 
can describe it, and the real inequality is almost 
unmeasurable. The Church, too, preaches, or 
professes, its doctrine^ and that is all. If that 
doctrine is impugned, and if the impugnation 
is criminally prosecuted, it is prosecuted in the 
King's courts, and by the King himself ; and 
not in the court of a Bishop, who is to con- 
demn, and then turn oyer the convict, without 
reprieve, to the sword of the King. The whole, 
with us, is a question purely temporal; and 
the Church, whether tolerant or intolerant, has 
no power in the affair ! Say, that in point of 
fact, Churchmen, among ourselves, may insti- 
gate these temporal prosecutions, and how 
much further are you still advanced ? It is one 
tiling to carry a culprit to the bar, but another, 
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amfl a very difierent thing, to sit upon the 
bench, and to pass sentence. It is one thing, 
(supposing the truth of the insinuation), pri- 
vately and secretly to promote a prosecution, 
and another, publicly, and with all the weight 
of acknowledged authority, to command both 
it and its consequences. In all well-governed 
States, there is a ** sword" to defend the 
religion of the State, and consequently there 
is^ within greater or less limits, an intolerance ; 
but the practical and important questions are, 
in whose hands is the sword^ and, what are the 
limits of toleration? The Roman Catholic 
Church is under the ^same^ or nearly the 
same, legal restr$iints, in France, as our own 
Church in England; and a similar order of 
things prevails, as to the Church, in the other 
Roman Catholic States of Europe. It is the 
Inquisition alone which exercises the old 
power; bat, then, the Church of Rome patro- 
nises the Inquisition, and infuses, at the same 
time, by the ' necessary tendency of its doc* 
trines, and its first principles, a spirit of intoler- 
V ance into its members, toward the members. of 
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the Reformed Churches, very different, after 
all (as I think, by this time, I must have led yoii 
to perceive), from any spirit of hostility necessa** 
rily infused by the doctrines and first ptinciples 
of the Reformed Churdies^ against the Chuifch 
of Rome. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

In a late letter, I expressed an opinion as 
to the manner in which Shakspeare composed 
his plays, which we reckon thirty-six in num- 
ber; and, in reference to that opinion, permit 
me to refer, here, to the observations of a 
recent French authov, upon the dramatic 
writers of Spain. Speaking of the two thou- 
sand dramatic pieces which are attributed tb 
Lopez de Vega, the Frenchman observes, that 
the fertility of genius, which it supposefe, is not, 
in reality, so very surprising, if all the circuni- 
stances are properly considered. The Spani- 
ards, says he, have a great number of Chro- 
nicles, Annals, Romances, and Seguidillal^. 
They find in those writings historical anecdotes, 
and interesting adventures, fraught also with 
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mai'vellous, puerile, and superstitious descrip^ 
tions, to which the popular voice, at the same 
time, is continually making additions. An 
author chuses one of these adventures, tran-^ 
scribes without digestion or reflection, all the 
details ; throws that which is to be recited into 
dialogue ; and gives the composition the name * 
of a drama. This kind of dramatic produc- 
tion the French writer then contrasts with the 
labour of constructing even a single act, where 
the author draws his characters, invents, arran-- 
ges, and develops his plot ; and submits himself, 
throughout, to the laws of propriety, good taste, 
verisimilitude^ and the manners of his time. 

Now, in this account of the art of writing for 
the stage in Spain, we have, as I think, the 
history of ^the origin of the art in all countries 
whatever. It was in this path, as I apprehend^ 
that Shs^kspeare himself trod; and it was not 
through the adoption of any loftier scheme of 
performance, but solely through the greatness 
of his genius, that he produced, through a pro- 
cess by which inferior minds give birth only 
to inferior works, those dramas which have 
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become the lasting delight of his country* 
men, and whose fame has spread itself through 
Europe. 

Nor is it to the historical fact that I wish to 
confine the inference. I persuade myself that, 
here, we have the foundation of a school of 
art, in which alone, without exclusive refer- 
ence, too, to the drama, the truest excellence 
always has and will be attained. Genius should 
never load its wings with too heavy a weight 
of ambition. It should undertake only those 
things which appear to it comparatively easy 
of execution. It should be content to sit down 
to transcribe, or copy, or do any thing which 
thousands can do like itself; and then ennoble 
its work spontaneously, without premeditation, 
and even to its own surprise. In this way, the 
artist will be easy, and will be bold ; he will 
be the master, and not the slave of his toil ; 
and, instead of feeling himself oppressed by the 
superiority of his undertaking, he will at all 
times be the superior himself. There is even 
^his further convenience; that, sq long as the 
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adyei^turer treads servilely, he is learning, he is 
inuring ; and> moreover, it is a safeguard against 
affected, laboured, and unnatural originality, 
the perpetual vice of those who commence in 
the opposite direction. The young bird in 
this letter manner commences his flight. He 
keeps his feet upon the spray, though still flut- 
tering his wings ; until, in a moment of forget- 
fulness, as it were, he quits the support, and 
fipds himself alone and buoyant. 
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LETTER XXXl. 



You have seen that Bossuet and the British 
Roman Catholics argue for the Justice of the 
general principle of legislative anaithemas agdinst 
religious error ; you have seen that they insist 
that j^'o2i^ Princes have thought that power v(ras 
given to them for the immediate purpose of 
repressing religious offences ; that they intimate 
their opinion^ thsitif power is possessed^ and not 
employed to that particular eud, it is power 
abused^ a gift faultily neglected^ a talent hidden 
mnder a napkin^ a light covered with a bushel ; 
an authority entrusted^ where^ as much is given, 
much also is required. You have seen, too, 
that the British Roman Catholics underscore 
this word power^ as if they were afraid that 
we should not sufficiently understand its force 
and application! Am I reprehensible, then. 
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^)i the minutest degree, when I identify^ at 
every point, with Bossuet and the British 
Roman Catholics, the author of the Crimes of 
the Press, printed yesterday, and in France, 
who talks again of this very thing, using^ too, 
this very word, "power," — and treating of this 
''power," and of this '* sacred right of the sword," 
in matters of religion, to the same identical 
purpose — though bringing it, indeed, a step 
nearer home, because he demands the blood of 
writers, printers, venders, and (what I have not 
mentioned before) readersi^ of all books and 
Qewspapers, even simply mentioning the sub- 
ject pf religion, and yet not first examined by 
doctors in theology, but attainted of the simple 
facts of being printed arid published. Readers^ as 
hp proves by a course of reasoning, are even 
th$ nopst guilty of all the.fqur accomplices ! In 
ppiiit of fact, the whole of this sanguinacy scheme 
is founded upon the most reUgious and bene^ 
ficent premises imaginable. '' Cut it dawn^ 
why cumbereth it the ground,'* and, " if thy • 
jight eye qffend thee, pluck it out," are the 
divine cpHomands it adduces; iapd, thep, as to 
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the human motive, the persecutors only say, 
that mercy to the guilty is cruelty to the inno- 
cent, and even to the guilty, whom it omits to 
arrest in its course, and to chastise, as a parent 
chastises a child ! The saints, as I have shown 
you before, never speak so lovingly, nor with 
so much yearning of the bowels, in their whole 
lives, as when they command the Heretic to 
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And who shall dispute the general principle? 
What is there at issue, but the particular ap- 
plication? And what are you to do with men, 
not only whose general principle you cannot 
condemn, but which, if you condemned, would 
f emkin the same ; men whom you do not accuse 
of the ** malum in se," but only of the " malum 
prohibitum;" men whose particular application 
erf general principlies is so directly at variance 
with the fundamental principles of the State ? 
Will you, content to take them as Roman Ca- 
tholics, open their sides, as the angel opened 
the side of Mahomet, take their hearts, wash 
away the black drop of perverseness, and 
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then restore the organs^ and then lay them, in-" 
nocuous^ in the bed of the Constitution ; or, de- 
ficient in angelic powers, will you not, as men, 
rather chain them up, and keep them forcibly 
from the chamber ? 

The " fer sacr^," — the ** droit sacr6 du 
glaive," — this always was, and now is, the 
language of Roman Catholicism in France ; and 
here, in England, you have our Roman Catho- 
lic fellow- subjects repeating, and underscoring, 
the words of Bossuet, when he tells us, that; 
if Heretics complain of persecution, the only 
question which deserves an answer is, whether 
the persecution hjust or unjust ; for, that while 
unjust laws have been made against Christians, 
laws mast undoubtedly just, have been made 
zg^m^i Heretics, Jews, &c.;" and that *'piou& 
Princes, &c/' Am I wrong in the identification? 

Then comes Dr. Doyle, whom, here, I might 
almost call *'the juggling fiend," ''paltering 
with us in a double sense," and trying to set 
us. a wool-gathering, as to whether or not we 
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really are those " Contumacious Heretic^'' 
which the Church of Rome intends by "Here- 
tics." — Bossuet, the British IjLoman Catholics, 
the Pope's Bull, and Sir Francis Burdett's Bill, 
contradict the smirking deceiver. The Times 
newspaper is indignant that the Jesuits should 
regard Belgium as a land of Heathenism and 
Missions. The Times is. igi;Lorant that, not only 
the Jesuits, but the whole Roman Catholic 
world, British and foreign, regard the lan^ 
which contains its own printing-press, as a land 
of Heathenism and Missions ! 

Well, but, says Mr. Canning, nothing can ex- 
ceed the meekness, and patience, and smiling 
complacency, with which they survey and bow 
down to our Heathenism ! I have given Mr. 
Canning his answer, — We are all fellow Chris- 
tians; " we all worship one God and one 
Saviour," says the amiable Earl Fitzwilliam. 
The Roman Catholics/foreign and British, give 
the amiable Earl Fitzwilliam the lie to his lord- 
ship's beard ! 

Roman Catholics are totally changed, say their 
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dreaming, or else scoundrel poHtical advocates ; 
and the Roman Catholics again call their advo- 
.cates so many thieves and liars! Roman Ca- 
tholic intolerance is mere matter of history. 
What would be the fairness of taking up the 
Protestant history of times past? But we muzz 
over our books ! We are too stupid to see the 
''signs of the times!" Alas! the blazing 
*' sign of the times" is, that the ** spirit of maii'* 
(for the rest i$ of no consequence), and, with it, 
the spirit of Roman Catholicism, what it was, 
is, and ever will be ! Ask in France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, and the world over ! 

Matters of history! prosings from books! 
What are the eternal principles of things, and 
what is visible whenever we open our eyes, 
and what do we learn from the arrival of every 
post ? With respect to Roman Catholicism of 
this hour, abroad, there is not, in the meantime, 
as far as I am acquainted with the fact, a single 
newspaper in England that does faithful and 
full justice to the Protestant cause, by the 
exposition which it is in[ the power of all tq 
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make, of what is going forward in the politico- 
religious world upon the Continent. Among 
all the sheets that are printed, and while so 
many of them are devoted to misteaching and 
misrepresentation, there is none, which truly 
informs the English public upon the case — : 
which repeats the first and obvious warnings 
given by the telegraphs across the Channel ! 

But, beaten at every point, and catching at 
a straw, the question, for the Emaucipatioa- 
ists, remains, as to what it signifies to Pro- 
testants and Englishmen, whether the tenets or 
the spirit of Roman Catholics is this, or, is 
that; we have laws, &c. The tone, then, 
is lowered from its former magnificence, but let 
tts condescend an answer! Go, therefore, and 
inquire in France, and elsewhere, where the 
cases are more parallel than you . may have 
been taught to believe ! 

The reptile is hard in dying, and, therefore^ 
a cry yet : Emancipation would do good, not 
only to Roman CathoUcs, but to alU Assuredly 
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it would, but there is such a thing as ^' paying 
too dear for the whistle ;" and *' charity begins 
at home!" There is much that oar neighbour 
may fairly ask of us ; there is something which 
our neighbour may fairly be refused ; but, to 
illustrate more fully the latter m^xim, and' strip 
it of all the culpable selfishness to whicb, iu 
its brevity of terms, it seems obnoxioiis, let 
us take the case of the North American Indian 
hunting epicure, who cheerfully leaves the 
carcase of the wild ox, that he has killed, and 
robbed of his tongue and scapular bunch of 
fat, in the desert, to the wolves; saying, that 
the wolves must live, as well as himself : yet 
the same Indian guards his tent and his camp 
from the wolves; and thus, there is a way to 
be just as well as generous, prudent as well as 
charitable, and to unite the wisdom of the 
serpent with the kindness of the dove ! 

I repeatedly endeavour, nevertheless, to let 
you understand, that, in my individual esti- 
mation, historical facts of any kind are but of 
secondary interest in the affair. The first 
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question^ with .myself, is this, is the Roman 
Church a different Church from the English 
Church ? You answer in the affirmative ; and, 
then, as to my individual views, the controversy 
is closed^ I am as short as the Church of Rome 
kself, or as thie British Roman Catholics. But, 
if you raise a second question; namely, 
whether, though the actual difference may be 
sufficient as to the theory, there is not, in the 
tenets of the Church of Rome, and in the 
spirit and character of its followers, those pal- 
liating circumstances which remove every ob- 
jection in practice ; — it is then, and then only, 
that ihQ facts become worth inquiring into* 
Now, the facts are either historical or currents 
They belong to time past, or to time present ; 
and I am quite content to give you your choice, 
asr to which of the two you will employ, for 
composing the picture of Roman Catholicism! 
Always, however, in respect of tJie evidence of 
facts, there is this disadvantage, from which the 
evidence of principles is exempt. Facts may be 
eit^ier true or false, and the proof of their false- 
hood or truth is perhaps never conclusive; it 
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must be sought in time, in place, and in almost* 
endless circumstances ; and a lying orator, or a^ 
lying writer, misleads us, like unknown currentsr 
at sea. But the evidence of principles may 
idways be tried, and re*tried, by ourselves and 
by all mankind, in a garret, or a dungeon, in 
solitude^ or in a crowd. Argoiug, as you da 
me the credit to suppose, in all sincerity, and 
arguing for ti:uth, and not simply for victory ,> 
of all minor criticism I am careless ; but I 
would not be convicted by others, and still 
more, I would not be convicted by the sense 
or recollections of my own understanding, of 
the slightest approach to the use of forced^ 
distorted, . or misrepresented statements. 

But I feel, too, a natural hesitation upon 
some points, engendered by the frequently 
bewildering contradiction which I discover, 
between the facts that are before my eyes, and 
the assertions that I hear made. I have not 
hitherto (as I have already taught you to 
believe) read the " evidence" (as it is called) of 
the Irish Roman Catholic prdates, Drs, Doyle 
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^nd Murray, any more than other recent pub- 
lications, connected with the questions that 
1 am discussing. I feel too strongly and too 
experimentally the remark of a foreign writer, 
and which a fair and popular author among our- 
selves has placed upon her title-page — that 
each day of his life furnished a page of his 
book ; every obsfervation which, in spite of my 
efforts, reaches my mind, covers me; too regu- 
larly, half a dozen sheets of paper, and burdens 
you with the reception (for I ought hardly to flat- 
ter myself with your reading) of one paragraph, 
or of twenty,— not to make me studiously avoid, 
for the present, every printed paper, or even 
conversation, that can affect me with new and 
diversified excitement ; yet I find, in a general 
way, so much, either quoted from, or imputed 
to, the testimony of those divines, so totally 
foreign to every thing else that is Roman 
Catholic ; I am, at the same time, so entirely 
disposed to regard those divines with every 
imaginable personal respect ; that I cannot but 
sometimes pause, to verify over again piSevious 
impressipns, to arm myself with new proofs, 

3 A 
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and» if possible^ to teconcile all that is so 
much at variance. I regard^ as you know, the 
whole of the inquiry, its to the entire character 
of Roman Catholicism, as comparatively in- 
significant upon this occasion ; yet, when so 
much stress is so continually laid upon it, when 
its modern improvements are so loudly insisted 
upoHi when we are told that Roman Catholic 
peccadillos are now only matter of history; 
when we are accused of poring over our books 
(a charge, God knows, very inapplicable tp 
myself!), while we should be looking abroad in 
the world ; when we are said to be»looking into 
the clouds, for that which lies and speaks to us 
at our feet ; — then, though the condescension 
is perhaps misplaced, I cannot help turnings 
again and again, in duty to myself, not less 
than to you, to scrutinise, and to touch, and to 
handle, the objects which I am to paint; 

With every present feeling, then, of personal 
respect for Drs. Doyle and Murray, I cannot 
omit to say, that I think myself forced into 
the conclusion, either that those divines had 
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$X)mt human infirmity about them> ftiid 
father advocates than witnesses^ at the time et 
trial ; or, that they possess but a very shallow 
acquaintance with the ** tenets," the all^impor* 
tant '' tenets," as to what is withoutside of 
the pale of that Church of which they ar* 
among the overseers. I give to them, ana to 
the world, the choice. I am willing to leave 
them as witnesses whose tongues were shaped 
by human weakness to the case which they 
were called to support; for, let it be remem- 
bered, they were not called by the country, to 
say black, or to say white, as the event might 
show ; but they were called by a party, and 
}>roduced to maintain a case. I will hot call 
them time-serving ; but, surely, it was a time at 
which it was their task, their interest, and ai 
Which also it was natural, to put the best face 
they could upon their Church. They came 
from Ireland to do so ; they came to serve 
those who brought them, and themselves, and 
their Church ; and, if they could not speak up 
to the mark, they would have better stayed at 
home. They would have deceived and de* 

3a2 
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serted all. Ther<e is no need to imagine great 
and uniforpi depravity. It is surprising how 
4nany lies are told in every court of law and 
justice, sometimes from the passion of* the 
moment, and sometimes through temporary, 
though cool, confusion of the intellect. ' In 
such a case as that of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops, "how subtle' (p. 222), say Saint 
Augustine, Bossuet, the British Roman Catho- 
lics, and Sir Francis Burdett, — " is thsX cheats 
which conceals our intentions from ourselves /" — 
It was even, as I continue strongly to jthink, 
a scandalous thing, to subject those divines 
and prelates to the examination — the ex- 
tempore and hap^hazard examiqation, too, — 
which they underwent, as to the 'f tenets" of 
their Church ; and I put it to our own Epis-* 
copal bench, what, they, upx>n their part^ would 
think, .of being placed in a similar situation? 
Say, tliat the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops 
were volunteers; and I reply, that, in that 
case, they amazingly forgot all they owed 
to themselves, to their cloth, to their nutres^ 
and to their altars ! And^ if they forgot those 
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things, what are they not capable of forgetting 
besiide, now, and in all time ? 

But, if I could allow myself to impute less 
pardonable motives ; if I could blend these pre- 
lates with such as have so often been accused of 
wanting the courage to stand by the Cross of 
Christ — the Cross, and the whole Cross, ♦' in 
season, and out of season," I should not, in that 
general imputation, feel the want of respectable 
company. Pascal accuses the Jesuits of retain- 
ing, with more worldly than heavenly wisdom, 
one fashion of doctrine for the West, and another 
for the East ; of preaching, indeed, at the feet 
of the thrones of India, — Christ glorified, but 
tibt Christ crucified! Roman Catholicism, in 
truth, is a coat of many colours, and expan- 
sible and contractable ihto eveny size. It is 
worn by all sorts of persons, and is adaptable 
to all comers. It has frivolities for the fri- 
volous ; superstitions for the superstitious ; 
virtues for the virtuous ; candour for the 
candid; gentleness for the gentle; wrath 
for the wrathful ; tolerance for the tolerant ; 
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and intolerance for the intolerant. Of it9 
superstitions there is a well-known^ little, and 
yet instructive anecdote: — An attendant in a 
Roman Catholio Church was showing and 
explaining its varieties to a party of strangers, 
when, coming to an image of the Virgin, 
before which a candle was burning, he related, 
among other things, to the company at Idrge, 
the miraculous manner in which, upon a 
certain occasion, the image had smiled upon a 
pious votary, and presented him or her with 
the candle that was burning in its honour. 
Th(e story finished, he turned to one individual 
in the group, whom he seemed to suppose 
of a different education from the rest, and 
added, in an under tone, that expressed no 
declared incredulity upon his own part, but 
only a patience of the incredulity of others, — 
<* Sir, cv^ry body does not believe that part 
about the candle !" Something like this, too, 
once happened to myself. A French Ro* 
man Catholic priest obligingly put into niy 
hands a volume of the Lettres Edifktntea, upon 
aocouDt of a topographical description; but. 
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observing that I dwelt upon a page >vhich 
related to something miraculous, he betrayed, 
though only in a pleasant and gentlemanly 
manner, a wish that I should pass on, say- 
ing, '* Ah ! pour cela, c'est un peu pass6 :'• — 
'* That is a little obsolete." I think it no want 
of charity, at the same time, to suppose, that 
if the same gentleman had thought me likely 
to be edified by the miraculous story, he 
would not have discouraged its perusal. — 
These different regimens, for different patients, 
are scarcely open to condemnation; and yet, in 
the practical result, how, while we take soli- 
tary views, can we effect the definition of what 
Roman Catholicism is, and what it is not ? How 
can we be satisfied with such definitions from 
others, or even from ourselves? — "Assume,** 
say Bossuet and the English Roman Catholics^ 
" every possible shape to gain them over !" 

While I have been writing, the Morning 
Chronicle and the Courier have gotten into a 
controversy concerning this very power of the 
sword in the Church of Rome, and that Church's 
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aothority to enforce its use against its victims. 
What I have here said, and what I have said ia 
preceding Letters, will assist you, perhaps, to 
appreciate the merits of the dispute. The 
Church of Rome, in States where the requisite, 
qompacts have been made, has lost the 
power of direct coercion ; but does the Church 
of Rome repudiate the Jesuits and the Inquisi- 
tion? for, if not, all the rest 19 bijt a juggle.— 
By the way, it is said that, in Italy, the Jesuits 
have publicly assumed the new title of" Fathers 
of the Faith." 

The difficulty, however, of adapting one's 
language to the varied forms in which Roman 
Catholicisna presents itself, i§ endless. You 
have read my cento , from Bossuet, and (will 
you believe it?), in the very midst, he quotes, 
with the highest approbation, a long passage 
from St. Augustine, beginning, ** Let mildness 
prevail in all your discourse, and in all your 
actions," and continuing in a strain which rnight 
be mistaken for a literal sentence against all 
p,oman Catholic intolerance; so strangely d^ 
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men reconcile the indulgence of particular 
inclinations, with their reverence for general 
opposite principles; and so. urgently is one 
tempted, in the contemplation of Roman Catho- 
licism, to transfer to it Voltaire's description of 
the dark side of his countrymen, and call it, a 
mixture of the monkey and the tiger! — But, 
having taken up the English Bossuet once 
more, I find that I should never have done, if I 
were to attieimpt to extract all the words, and 
all the point, which the English Roman Catho- 
lics have directed in it against their Protestant 
fellow-subjects. At p. 226, the whole passage, 
concerning the ** daring individuals/^ of Pro- 
testant enormity, who are there described by 
the prelate, together with the underscorings of 
the English Roman Catholics, is too remarkable 
not to be copied . as often as possible, and 
it runs thus : " Presumptuous, daring individuals, 
enamoured of themselves, broke from the fold, 
and had followers. The vain title of Reformation 
still flatters, them; they have done this) and, to 
their misfortune, they h^ve prospered : let them 
3hake the columns and move the stars, their pro- 
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grass has its limits, and they shall not be able to 
proceed a step further than God himself hath 
permitted. With one and the same stroke, he has 
punished those nations,'' — observe the accordance 
ofBossuetandtheEnglishRomanCatholics^with 
the French writer's estimate of the comparative 
prosperity of England and Spain, and the cause 
of English abjection! — '* who, by abusing the 
sacred mysteries, have been justly deprived of 
them; and others also, whose subtle arts have 
disgusted the ungrateful that followed them !'* — 
In the same spirit, the words, '^ Heretical csint,*' 
which I have cited to you, from p. 165, are 
underscored by the English Roman Catholics.—* 
The question, also, with respect to the Scrip- 
tures, is underscored — *• Whose are theyV^ 
and, here, I may mention, that I find Bossuet 
fully bears me out, in what I have ventured to 
say, of the occasional resting of the whole 
weight of the Church of Rome upon the autho* 
rity of Scripture: ** AH,** says that writer (and 
the words are printed in italics), *' consists in a 
right notion oifive or, six lines of the Gospel.*' — 
But you have just now observed the imputation 
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of *• subtle arts," to the teachers of Protestant- 
ism ; you saw, before, that they were charitably 
charged with '* laughing in their sleeve,'' while 
they ** amused** their followers, and while they 
were ** perfectly indifferent to the abuse or 
profanation of the sacred text." — *' I am per- 
fectly convinced," says Bossuet, •' that their 
ministers, &c/* But, now (p. 186), I light 
Upon this further passage: " These glaring 
absurdities, which render your religion so mani- 
festly objectionable, are industriously concealed 
from you'' Is not all this pretty well, for an 
English Roman Catholic publication, having for 
its object to complain, that Roman Catholicism 
}S called absurd, uncharitable, and the rest ? 

But, in the teeth of facts, and sense, and 
reason, the Roman Catholic Question is to be 
carried upon this, as upon other grounds — that 
British Roman Catholicism, and indeed, all 
Roman Catholicism, is quite an altered, and 
Protestant-loving sort of thing; for so, first one, 
and then the other, say Mr. Canning and the 
Morningf Chronicle. Alas! where da Mr. 
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Canning and Morning Chronicle live^ ^nd what 
do they do with their eyes ? 

Bossuet, too, and the Roman Catholics, as 
I now observe, are quite of my opinion, with 
respect to Roman Catholic publications against 
Heresies. — '* Why then, write so many books 
against Heresies ? — St. Augustine has already 
answered you — you have heard him—* If you do 
not believe^ you will not understand.' " These 
words are intended to convey,' that every 
writing of books against Heresies is work of 
supererogation; for, as the author adds, *' the 
decision of the Church is always short, and, in 
reality, easily pronounced." — Yet, somehow or 
other, Bossuet and the English Roman Catho- 
lics do write and publish books against Heresies ; 
so justly is it said, by Sir Francis Burdett and 
St. Augustine, that *' la nature se pipe;" that 
men are their own dupes; and emphatically so, 
it would seem, in every thing that relates to the 
support of the Roman Catholic Question ! 

And one word, also, to the Dissenter ; that is. 
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to the religious, and not to the political Dissen* 
ter ; to the Dissenter of '* tender conscience," 
as our statutes, with admirable tenderness, ex- 
press themselves— and not to the Jacobini- 
cal Dissenter — the Radical-^ the Liberal — the 
Escamisado — the Carbonaro; — one word, I 
say, to the Dissenter: — I have many a Dissen- 
ter with me already — witness the honourable 
and rational petitions of Dissenters to the 
House of Lords — but I think that I am entitled 
to have more ! Is it not plain, that the Church 
— that. is, the Constitution of England — the 
Whig Constitution — the Constitution .. that 
exists, and not the Constitution which Mr. 
Canning expects to create ; — that this Constitu- 
tion, after all, — this body of the "ordinances 
of man," in relation to things spiritual — what- 
soeveir partial benefits it may still deny to the 
religious Dissenter whom it tolerates — is the 
shield, .and the only shield, of ' the Dissenter, 
against the Church of Rome ? For, what is the 
real situation of the religious Dissenter, amid 
the pending struggle between the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome among us ? 
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i)oe8 not the Church fight the battle of the 
Dissenter, at the same time with its own! 
Grant it, that the Church is hot entirely to the 
Dissenter's taste i grant it, that if the field were 
clear, to settle the superiority between the 
Church and Dissenter, the Dissenter might be 
justified in seeing his direct foe in the Church* 
But, while the choice is for the predominance^ 
either of the Church of Rome, or of the Church 
of England, is there room for hesitation? Is 
not the Church, that is, the Constitution of 
England, the Dissenter's pledge of religious 
liberty ? Does the Dissenter then, unlike 
all the other subjects of the realm> owe 
nothing to the Church, — that is, to the Pro* 
testant Constitution of his country ? — The 
Puritans, when they sailed from Holland to 
the coast of the Americati wilderness, and 
prepared, in their boats, to descend upon the 
land of their exile, forgot, for a mopient, all the 
errors which they imputed to that Church of 
England from which they were flying;— forgot 
the hardships and the dangers which they were 
encountering, in a strange and houseless forest, 
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the retreat of savage occupants :-*-amid the sutf 
that washed the border of their new and distant 
country, they looked eastward, and put up 
their prayers for that Church's preservation ; — 
and, while, in terras of passionate eulogy, they 
proclaimed to heaven the virtues of the Church, 
its Ministers and Bishops, whatever were their 
faults, — their cheeks ran down with tears, and 
the risings of their affectionate hearts im- 
peded the powers of utterance. They praised 
the Clergy for their learning, and for their piety j 
and the Church for its doctrinal truth, and for 
its spirit and its defence of Christian liberty. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since writing the above, in which, with 
some freedom, I have given my estimate of the 
general character of th^ religious part of the 
evidence of Drs. Doyle and Murray, given to 
the Parliamentary Committees of the late ses- 
sion, I perceive, by the public papers, that Dr. 
Doyle is actually in disgrace, upon account of 
that evidence, with the Irish Roman Catholic 
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clerical body, and that complaints are said to 
have been forwarded to Rome; and I cannot 
help feeling these asserted facts as confirma-. 
tions of all the views that I have taken, both of the 
prelate's evidence in particular, and of the mis-^ 
representations and outrages committed against 
the Roman Catholic f^eligion, in the whole foul 
affair of political tergiversation ! That Dr, Doyle 
played a foolish part in the Committee rooms^ 
is what I gravely think ; but, then, what part 
did those play, who took share in his religious 
examination ; who suffered, who connived, or 
who even conspired with himself, to place a 
priest, and a dignitary of* the Roman Catholic 
Church, in so painful and improper a situation? 
The affair was shameful ; but it was no more 
than part, and of a piece, with the whole 
shame together ! I should feel it matter of the 
greatest delicacy, to question a Roman Catholic 
layman there as to the tenets of his Church; 
for, these are truths which it is not consistent 
with urbanity to utter, and which ought to be 
reserved for those occasions only, when urba- 
nity can, or must be dispensed with. I should 
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feel it doubly delicate to questidn in a ^iHftil&t 
manner a Roman Catholic />ne^t ; aad all thils, 
within the four walls of a private closet. And 
what, then (and if my scruples have any foun- 
dation), was the indecency of a^ public exami- 
nation, involving the professional and ({j^^dal 
character of an individual in Dr. Doyle's sit^a** 
tion, and the religious character, too, of a whol$ 
Church, and of its whole people ? There are cir- 
cumstances under which our personal resea.rcl)es 
of this sort are properly met but with the homely 
answer, — "Ask me no questions, and I wijl tell 
you no Iks^ Our business solely is^ to have up 
religious meddling whatever with the Roman 
Catholic religion; and, equally so^ to l^t t% 
Roman Catholic religion have no poli^cal 
meddling with ourselves ! We should say, ixi 
politics, what Roman Cathplipism ss^ys in reli* 
gion — it slignifies nothipg what it is^ sp long ajs \t 
is not ours. It is out of the Church, says R,p^ 
man Catholicism ; and, therefore, the short, and 
yet sufficient answer is, that it must necessarily 
he false. In like manner, and no other, Roman 
Catholicism itself is out of the Constitution of 
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England, and, therefore, must necessarily be 
Constitutionally insufferable! 

As to the rest, it is quite impossible for Dr. 
Doyle to plead ignorance, that his Church re- 
quires him to regard Protestants as absolutely 
Heathen, ez/2^ as wbrse than Heathen ; Infidels, and 
worse than ordinary Infidels ; — in short, as wilful 
and obstinate Atheists. Our Heresy has been 
condemned by the Church, and is therefore *' con- 
tumacious;" and Dr. Doyle very well knows, 
and ought to be honest enough to admit, the un- 
impeachable orthodoxy with which Bossuet and 
the British Roman Catholics, in the words of the 
old, unaltered, and unalterable ecclesiastical 
maxim, tell us, that ** It is impossible for him 
to have God for his father, who has not the 
Church for his mother :" — '* Habere non potest 
Deum patrem, qui Ecclesiam non habet ma- 
trem." 
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